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Come raccende il guſto il mutare eſca, 

Cosi mi par, che la mia Iſtoria, quanto 
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As at the board, with plenteous Viands grac'd, 
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INSTRUCTION axp DELIGHT. 


ConTINUATION OF'THE STORY OF 
ALPHONSO AND DALINDA. *- 


11 as they drew near to France, 

thought proper to make his young pupil pro- 
miſe” carefully to conceal his love from Dalinda. 
You will travel with her, ſaid he; I have told you it 
is the wiſh of my heart to unite, by the moſt holy 
ties, two objects who are now almoſt equally 
dear to me; but you cannot, Alphonſo, diſpoſe 
of yourſelf without a father's conſent: I have no 
doubt his confent will be granted; yet there is a 
poſſibility it may be refuſed, 


Oh heavens! refuſed! ! 
vol. 11. B | Were 
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Were I to preſent you to Dalinda as her future 
Huſband, the would look upon you, beyond diſpute, 
with the « eye of affection; and, uncertain as we are, 
would it be right te hazard troubling the repoſe of 
her life? 


I trouble her repoſe, or trouble your's ! though 
but for a moment? No; let me rather never be- 
Hold her but we are ſo certain of my father's 


conſent. 


| And yet, ſuppoſe, through ſome unaccountable 
Caprice, he ſhould refuſe, 


What, my father pronounce ſentence of death 
upon me | | 


Either Alphonſo, I have loſt the fruits of alf 
my cares, or you will ſupport this misfortune with 
Fortitude. Is it in the power of fate to make us 


miſerable while we are virtuous, and while we 


ꝓoſſeſs a faithful friend! 


Oh Theliſmar! you ſhall for ever be the Sove- 
reign Arbitrator of my deſtiny. Do you not diſ- 


poſe of my actions, my opinions, my feelings, as 
you pleaſe? Oh yes; andthe aſcendency you have: 
acquired you can never loſe; reaſon, virtue, 

grat tude, and friendſhip confirm your power. I 
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will faithfully follow the law you impoſe 1 
will ſee Dalinda, and be filent—Yet what an 
effort ! But ſhall I doubt my 1 power to NM 
what you preſcribe ? 


Our travellers came to Bourdeaux, whence 
they immediately departed z and their carriage 
breaking down at thirty leagues diſtance from 
Paris, they were obliged to ſtop where the acci- ,, 
dent happened. Theliſmar' writ from this placs 
to his wife, informing her, he ſhould certainly be 
with her the next day by five in the afternoon at 
lateſt, and delivered the letter to a courier, who 
departed immediately, Theliſmar and his pupil 
roſe before day. break, got into their carriage, and 
departed for Paris. 


What a charming morning! faid Alphonſo, 
tranſported and embracing Theliſmar, as he be- 
held the riſing ſun: what a fine day! Before it is 
ended, I ſhall ſee Dalinda, | 


Remember your promiſe, replied Theliſmar 
I dread left you ſhould betray your feelings at tis 
firſt interview. 


* 


O, I am certain of myſelf, 


B 2 
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Do not be too ſure: take my advice; from this | 


moment moderate thoſe tranſports, thoſe joys, 
which in a few hours muſt be , concealed; 


let us ſpeak of ſomething elle. nels Ya 24 5 
How i is it poſlible? | Rep 
If you wiſh to acquire a ceded over your 


paſſions, accuſtom yourſelf to regulate your 


imagination at your pleaſure, and to baniſh any 
certain train of Fer wg you wiſh ſo to do. 

But 88 my conduct is 8 rational, 
will it matter what my mein are? 


Hot is it itpoſtible to give any anckien proofs of 
fortitude, if we are habitually feeble? He who 
ſuffers his imagination to have dominion over him, 
can neither drive from his memory what is danger- 
ous to recollect, nor reje& thoughts he ought not 
to entertain; and can ſuch a perſon always be 
ſuppoſed rational? The faculty of thinking ſhould 
be turned to the improvement of the heart and 


mind; but we pervert this noble faculty, when 


we ſuffer our imagination to dwell upon objects 
beneath, unworthy of, or derogatary to ourſelves; 
therefore there is no doubt but the moſt ſecret 
thoughts of a wiſe man are far more pure and 
ſublime than his words. 


Alphonſo 


li 


KE 


wo 


& 3 


© 


Alphonſo ſighed, and for a. few moments re- 
e, ſilent; then, by an effort ,over himſelf, 
entered again into converſation. Theliſmar 


they had ſeen moſt remarkable ; ſpoke of the arts, 
chymiſtry, botany, and various ſubjects of natural 


hiſtory, while Was nn drawn to 
* with pleaſure. 


1 Kid Alphonſo to Theliſ- 
mar; how extenſive your knowledge, nothing 
er aaa 41642417 | 


Han miſtaken you are, replied Thelifmar, ths 
heaven and earth, the univerſe, all we fee, all that 


environs us, is the work of an infinite Being; an 


eternal book, in which man to the end of time 
ſhall find ſecrets that are impenetrable, objects for 
ever new, and diſcover, through each ſucceeding 


age, myſteries the moſt e without ever 
a them all. 


T bus. eee they, 4g near to- * 
when our travellers, almoſt equally moved, be- 
came thoughtful and ſilent; they remained ſo a 
conſiderable time. At laſt Alphonſo ſaid to The- 
liſmar, Will you not own that, at preſent, you 
do not chuſe your thoughts, but that you are obliged 


B 3 | to 
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ſpoke of their travels, and recapitulated whatever 


1 
| 
j 
1 
I 
| 
24 
| 
| 
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to accept thoſe which ſo NIL ſo nelly 5 
een themſelves ? | 
1 | , 

As Alphonſo was ſpeaking, the Poſtllion told 
Theliſmar he ſaw ſomething that very much ſur- 
prized him in the air. Theliſmar looked out, and 
diſcovered, above the clouds, towards Paris, a 
ſmall round body, opaque and dark, which appear- 
ed in motion, and ſlowly approaching as it were 
to meet them. 


* Theliſmar aſtonithed; looked very Abend | 
at this phenomenon, and his aſtoniſhment in- 
creaſed at beholding the: body become larger and 
luminous. He determined to deſcend the better to 
examine it, and the terrified Poſtillion had al- 
ready ſtopt his horſes, They alighted in a charm- 
ing meadow, adjoining to Arpajon, ſix leagues 
from Paris; the luminous Globe, however, ſeem+« 
ed {till to increaſe in five, 


It is a meteor, faid Alphonſo, and much fuch a 
one as I ſaw in Spain, when I was travelling to 
Loxe. | 


It is no meteor, ſaid Theliſmar. 


What is it then * 


1 Can- 


» 
„ 
5 . 
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F cannot conceive : it approaches ſtill, and ſtill 
becomes brighter. Have you your * tele · 
ſcope about yo 


Ves. 
Lend it me Tbeliimar took the teleſeope 


that Alphonſo preſented him, and having adjuſted 
it, looked and cried, It is incredible, I can perceive 


Ship faſtened to it; this is certainly an illufion-— 
Here,. take your turn to look. 


f 

. Alphonſo took we teleſcope, and preſently ce 

r claimed, good God! I fee a man! | - 
Theliſmar began to laugh; you have Y ity- 

ſaid its it is Abaris the Sexthian (a). 


8s 
1 
Jam not ſurprized at your incredulity, ſaid AL 
| phonſo; for though I am certain I ſee it, I do not 
4 believe i. and yet——why what enchantment 
to is this ?!——heavens I now ſee two people 
diſtinctly ! 
Alphonſo rubbed his eyes, and the teleſcope” 
dropt from his hands; he looked at Theliſmar, 
(a) Abaris was ſaid to have received an arrow from 
an- Apollo, on which he flew through the air. 


B 4. who 


. * 
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underneath this Globe a kind of veſſel, a ſmal 
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| who motionleſs and fixed in amazement, ſaid 


not a word! The Globe ſtill kept approaching, 


and at laſt appeared almoſt over their heads. 1 


can doubt no longer, cried Thelifmar this Globe 


of purple and gold contains living Beings !—— 
I ſee them Oh inconceiveable prodigy! Oh 
happy triumph of audacious Genius! 


hovered over his head, majeſtically deſcended, 
and they faw in the veſſel, ſuſpended to the Globe, 
two celeſtial figures; they were females : the one 
had the dignity and beauty of Juno or Minerva; 
the other clothed in white, and crowned with 
. roſes, reſembled Aurora, or the charming God- 
w_ of eren and 4 Ws. 


e flew towards the Globe; he was nopk 
by a violent palpitation of the heart; no, cried he, 


theſe raviſhing creatures cannot be morta 


they approach they come hand in hand 
ſurely it is Innocence and Virtue, deſcending from 
heaven to give back the Golden age bu 


good God—is it a new deluſion ? —Oh, Dalinda; 
this young Divinity, the more to charm us, has 


taken thy form] dare not believe my eyes, 


and yet my heart cannot deceive TING it is 
Tir it is Dalinda herſelf ! 


A Rom 


While Thelifmar was ſpeaking, the Globe 


ter 
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Alphonſo wildly called Theliſmar, juſt as the 


Globe and it's Car touched the earth; while the 


latter pale, trembling, petrified with ſurprize and 
doubt, looked on it, ſent forth a piercing cry, 
and tranſported with joy, ran, or rather 'fled't to- 
wards them. - 
The two Divinities were not leſs eager; they 
ſprang, they wept, n in his arms. 
1 quits beſide, himſelf, duds not fol 
low the dictates of his heart: he ſtopped, and the 
excels of his feelings obliged him to lean” againſt A 
tree, for his trembling legs were unable to ſup- 
port his body. n Fes ö 


In the firſt moments of joy, the magic Globe, 
the Car, the Miracle, were totally forgotten. The- 
liſmar beheld nothing but his wife and daughter, 
and his curioſity was ſuſpended, ſuperior to the 
power of all enchantment. Alphonſo, a witneſs 


of this happy meeting, did not taſte a joy un- 


mixed ; he contemplated Dalinda with raviſhment;' 
he enjoyed, with tranſport, the ſweet pleaſure of 
underſtanding her in- her native language, while 
ſhe ſpoke every thing that filial affection could 
inſpire to a dear and tender father. But this in- 
tereſting ſcene brought to memory Don Ramirez, 


and all his wrongs; and thus was one ſingle ſub- 
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ject of remorſe ſufficient to poiſon all ** 
pleaſure. 
f | 

Reflection, after a while, having again given 
birth to ſurprize and curioſity, Dalinda and her 
mother were queſtioned concerning, the miracle 
they had ſeen. They replied, they had not ventured 
themſelves paſſengers in the Air Balloon, had they 
not firſt ſeen experiments which had aſſured 


them of it's ſafety ; that knowing the day and hour 


when Theliſmar would arrive, and having a 
favourable wind, they could not reſiſt their deſire 
of thus ſurprizing him, eſpecially when it would 
bring them ſooner to his arms; that living in the 
ſame houſe with a Philoſopher, who had a globe 
ready prepared, they had ſeized ſo favourable an 
opportunity of flying to meet a huſband and 
father ſo dear; they added, as they were hovering 
over the meadow of-Arpajon, they had diſtinguiſh- 


ed a Carriage and horſes with their gs; 
and conſequently had deſcended. 


Theliſmar after this went to examine the Globe, 
and his wife gave a ſhort account of the experi- 
ments which had been made- at the Muette, and 
the Tuileries. Theliſmar felt himſelf greatly 
moved, while ſhe deſcribed the general enthuſiaſm 
which theſe ſublime experiments had excited; 
and the univerſal admiration with which the whole 

| nation 


CWWX TR” YT AF TIL 
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nation beheld the immortal author of that diſ- 
covery, and the two illuſtrious Philoſophers, 
whoſe heroic daring had procured to France a 
ſpectacle ſo pompous and ſo new. | 


Theliſmar likewiſe heard with pleaſure, that all - 
the truely learned partook in this well-founded 
national enthuſiaſm ; and Alphonſo was aſtoniſhed - 
to find, that Envy wanted power to poiſon the 
triumph of the author of this brilliant diſcovery. 


A little reflection, ſaid Theliſmar, will rob you 
of your ſurprize; ſuch lights as may ſerve to guide 
men to the things they wiſh, are always received 
with tranſport. Suppoſe a Chymiſt, by making a 
diſcovery, ſhould open a new career to the learn- 
ed, and furniſh materials for an infinity of intereſt= : 
ing ſpeculations, and a multitude of new ideas, - 
would he not thus afford them new means of dif- - 
s, tinguiſhing themſelves, and acquiring glory ? From 
one diſcovery a thouſand others may ariſe, while - 
each Philoſopher is only buſted in bringing it to 
perfection, and thence deducing new lights and 
further fame: thus, far from endeavouring to 


11 ; 
By diminiſh the merit of the firſt invention, each em- 
ly ploys his talents and his genius to make it more. 


uſeful, conſequently more glorious, | wr 
e 
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Jou give me infinite pleaſure, ſaid, Alphonſo; 
there exiſts then a way, in which men may run 
towards the fame goal, may overtake and outſtrip, 
yet not hate each other. Oh noble triumph, in 
which the victor is crowned by the vanquiſhed ; 

| where the excellence of an individual is the delight 
of the whole, and becomes to them an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of fame and freſh ſucceſs. 
Oh that men of wit would follow this ſublime 
example ! 


You wiſh a thing impoſſible, anſwered Theliſ- 
mar; facts cannot be denied; a diſcovery proved 
by experiment, is beyond criticiſm, above cenſure; 
but ſo afe not works of imagination. An author 
who writes to the fancy, may ardently deſire to 
prove his work is good, but cannot do it geometri- 
cally ; it is in vain that he may affirm it a hundred 
different ways in his preface, when whoſoever pleaſes 
can affirm the contrary: thus when he has com- 
poſed a Chef-Poeuvre, II! taſte and Malignity may 
deny his merit. Hence ariſe diſputes, ſpiteful 
ctiticiſms, and cnmities which diſhonour literature, 


the Philoſopher can write nothing which deſcribes 
new facts, that is not uſeful to all other Philo- 1 
ſophers; while the wit and talents of the man of 2 
polite literature, are ſubſervient only to his own” r 
indi reid ual fame. > Wo { 


After 1 
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Alter this converſation, they took a turn in the 
meadows, then entered-tlitir carriages, and went 
for Paris, where they arrived in the evening. 


Theliſmar made no ſtay at this city, but de- 
parted with his family and Alphonſo to England, 
They paſſed ſome time at London; but not being 
able to learn any tidings of Don Ramirez they left 
it, and went to Buxton in Derbyſhire. | 


J will conduct you, ſaid Theliſmar, as they 
were walking out, to a Fountain, which, from the 
fabulous virtues attributed to it, would be much 
better placed in Sicily or Greece than England, 
It is pretended, that the ſpring only flows for con- 
ſtant hearts; and that any Lover, capable of the 
leaſt infidelity, cannot drink of it's waters, be- 
cauſe they ſtop at his approach. It is long ſince 
5 ] heard this old tale, added. Theliſmar, the gal- 
| lantry of which recals to memory the fountain 
7 Acadine, 3 Ae (1). 


The Guides now ſpoke to Theliſmar in Di | 
; liſh, which language Alphonſo did not under- 
” ſtand : they tell me, ſaid Theliſmar, we are not 
f- an hundred yards from the Fountain ; but as the 
n road is full of ſtones and brambles, they and our 
ſervants will go before and clear the way, Let 
us fit down under theſe trees a moment till they 
, call, 
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call. So ſaying, Theliſmar ſeated himſelf be- 
tween his wife and daughter, where they had not 
ſat long, before the Guides returned, and conducted 
them to the Fountain. | 


I am going, ſaid Theliſmar, ſmiling, to his 
wife, to prove a fidelity, of which I hope you have 
never doubted : beſides, this clear and abundant 
ſpring invites me to drink ; I therefore willingly 
conſent to ſubmit to this proof of perfect 
conſtancy. 


So ſaying, he approached the ſpring, and drank 
two or three times. Who, continued he, will, 
after this, pretend that men are inconſtant ! You 
fee But come, Alphonſo, are not you thirſty? 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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No, replied Alphonſo, laughing; however, I 
will drink. 7 


Alphonſo drew near, but Theliſmar ſtopped 
him, as he was going to ſtoop, and whiſpered, 
What, have you the audacity to expoſe yourſelf to 
this proof; have you forgot Greece, and the 
black- eyed youthful Zoe? 


Nay, Theliſmar, now you are cruel. 


Well, well, ſince you have engaged with ſo 
much temerity, you muſt go through with it now; 


muſt drink. 
1 While 
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While this dialogue was paſſing, Dalinda drew 
near, and Alphonſo fearing ſhe might overhear 
Theliſmar's jokes, ſtooped towards the Fountain 
but as his lips drew near the ſtream, it inſtantly 
ceaſed to low. Alphonſo, abaſhed and aftoniſh- 
ed, felt his heart violently beat, and ſtood like the 


Statue of Surprize. Dalinda bluſhed and ſmiled, 
though with an air of ſome conſtraint, while 
Theliſmar filently, with miſchievous pleaſure, 
looked on; at laſt, Away, profane mortal, faid 


he, in a tragic tone, N n from theſe facred 
haunts. f 


Certainly, ſaid Alphonſo, this cannot be a real 
Fountain. | 


I proteſt, ſaid Theliſmar, it is. 


I own it has all the appearance of one; and 
can you, who poſſeſs ſo many other wonderful 
ſecrets, forbid the Fountain to flow ? 


That would indeed be a wonderful ſecret. 
Yet I have ſeen you do things as ſurprizing. 


This, however, ſurpaſſes my power; I affure 
you I have no influence over this Fountain ; the 
prodi 875 at which you ſeem fo aſtoniſhed, is en- 

tirely 
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tirely the work of nature. I will endeavour this 
evening to explain the phznomenon ; in the mean 
time, Alphonſo, cede your place to me, for as I 
have a clear conſcience, I dare ſupply it, unter- 
rified by your diſgrace ; look, and you ſhall ſee the. 
' ſtream flow once more. | 


As Theliſmar approached the ſpring, it began. 
again impetuouſly to bubble forth it's waters; and 
when be had enjoyed his triumph for a moment, 
Theliſmar took Alphonſo under the arm, and: 
quitted this miraculous Fountain, 


Alphonſo was not ignorant enough to believe 
the Fountain was enchanted; and after ſome: 
reflection, he nearly divined the cauſe of an effect 
ſo extraordinary; but Theliſmar's pleaſantry had 
ſo diſconcerted him, that he could not recover him- 


ſelf during the whole walk. 


Theliſmar departed. from Buxton, and con- 
ducted his wife and daughter to the frontiers of 
Scotland (2), where they left him to go to Edin- 
durgh. The wife of Theliſmar had an ancient 
relation and benefactor who lived in that city, 
and who was very deſirous to ſee her once again; 
while, therefore, they went to Scotland, it was 
determined that Alphonſo and Theliſmar ſhould 


as a tour to Iceland. | 
Alphonſo 
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Alphonſo at parting from Dalinda, acquitted 


hopes of Theliſmar; fearing he ſhould betray 
himſelf, he determined ſcarcely to look at her, 
and pronounced no other kind of farewel, but 
ſuch : as mere — require. Fe) 


As ſoon as he wii alone with his friend, he 
uttered his tender plaints, but the praiſes of The- 
liſmar ſoon ſoftened his chagrin. They embarked, 
and arrived in Iceland, at Skalhot, whence they 


himſelf with a fortitude that even ſurpaſſed the © 


went to Geizer. The firſt thing they admired.ini 


this wild place, was a caſcade of prodigious height; 
but another, and a newer ſpectacle, ſoon drew all 

their attention: look this way, faid Theliſmar, 
behold the ſuperb columns of Ruby, 3 and 
nn n cover . . * - 


Alphonſo ded ant Mr 
ground, among rocks and gulfs, he ſaw thrown 
up into the air, at equal heights and diſtances, 
| innumerable ſpouts of water, as from prodigious | 
fountains, and of various colours; ſome of a 
bright red, ſome of à dazzling white, others of 
pure and limpid water, but almoſt all ITY to 
the * clouds 8). by 


Alphonſo and Theliſmar could not be tired wit. 


ſo beautiful, ſo brilliant a ſight, They admired many 
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other phænomene in the fame ifland, equally 
curious; and, after having ſeen every thing it 
contained, of intereſting and uncommon, they 
re-embarked, and again returned for England, 
, Where Alphonſo once more ſaw Dalinda, when the 
pains of abſence were forgotten, though the ne- 
ceflity of hiding it conſiderably abated his joy. 


 "Thelifmarleft England with inexpreſſible ſatis» 

faction, and at laſt embarked for Sweden. After 
fo many travels, ſo many perilous voyages, to ſee 
himſelf in his own. country, in the midſt of his 
family and friends, was a delight not eaſily to be 
deſcribed, 


Here he had the pleaſure to find once more the 
virtuous Zulaſki, with whom he had lodged at 
the Azore Iſlands, and whoſe houſe was ſo mi- 
raculouſly thrown into the ſea, Theliſmar learnt 
with joy, that the filial piety of this young man. 
had made him the object of public admiration; 
that his Sovereign had heaped benefits upon him; 
that he had found his miſtreſs faithful, and that he 
was married, and' the happieſt of men. 


. Theliſmar wiſhed to contemplate him in the 
boſom of his family; he there faw Zulaſki, 
with his father on one fide of him, his wife on 
the other, and his child, a beautiful boy, not 


twa 
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two years old, on his knees. Oh Zulaſki! faid 

Theliſmar, where is happine may be compared to 

your's? The wife you dote on, the child you love, 
your wealth, your reputation, your pleaſures, your 
felicity, your glory, all, all are the effects of your 
virtues. And your happineſs is {till the more pure, 
ſince it is too intereſting to incite envy. "Thoſe 
qualities which are only brilliant, have ever more 
enemies than admirers; but thoſe which are 
the offspring of the heart, obtain the ſuffrages of 
all. You cannot outſhine other men, without 
wounding their pride; whilſt you aſtoniſh them, 
you often irritate; and whenever you are perſonal, 
you are aſſuming. Your fon too, that tender ob · 
ject of your deareſt hopes, what may you not ex- 

pect from him ? fince, to make him worthy of 
yourſelf, to make him feel how extenſive are the 
ſacred duties of nature, you have ly to * 
your own ſtory. | 


Alphonſo, more than ever a prey to diſquietude 
concerning the fate of his father, and cheriſhing 
{till the fond hope of finding him in Ruſſia, told 
Theliſmar he was determined to go to Peterſburgh. - 
Eaſily imagining what Alphonſo's afflictions muſt 
be, ſhould he not find Don Ramirez there, The- 
liſmar determined not to abandon, but go with 


him, : | 
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At Peterſburgh they found Frederic, the old 
friend of Theliſmar, whom they had met in the 
iſland of Policandro: I am deftined, faid Frederic, 
to ſhew you, and ſee in your company, extraor- 
dinary things; follow me, and you ſhall behold a 


een 


We . be Alphonſo, that you called a 
Cavern formed by nature a Palace. For this 
time, however, replied Frederic, it is no play of 
words, but a real Palace, built by men, according 
to the moſt regular rules of architeQure. 


This affuranceſcarcelycould perſuade Alphonfo; 
therefore, to cure him of his incredulity, Frederic 
immediately took him to this marvellous Palace. 
As ſoon as they came in fight of it, Alphonſo 
uttered an exclamation of ſurprize ! He ſaw a real 
tranſparent Palace, of beautiful architecture, ap- 
parently built of various coloured cryſtal. . 


Go on, ſaid Frederic, and your amazement wil 
be doubled: look at Roſes battery. | 


What do I behold cried Alphonſo: Cannon 


too of cryſtal ? 


The concert is going to begin in this inchanted 


Caſtle, continued Frederic ; you may go in, if you 


% A A os 
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IQ Gare enter a Palace which mult at leaſt be the ha- 
the bitation of Fairies. 
or- I am too much 3 to them now, aid 
da W Alphonſo, to ſtand in fear of enchantments. 


| So ſaying, he paſſed beneath the brilliant por- 
| a ticos of the Palace and, led by celeſtial harmony, 
his came to a magnificent hall, the walls and columns 
of of which, built of the ſame materials with the 
ing reſt, were, likewiſe, ornamented with garlands and 
4+ feſtoons of roſes ; the girandoles of cryſtal, which 
4 were placed in the angles of the hall, were filled, 
| with an infinite number of wax-lights, which 
being reflected on every fide, produced” a moſt 
A bri — 


But what ſtruck Alphonſo moſt, was the 1 
of the women, which he found aſſembled in this 
magic Palace. He was in no danger of taking 
them for Fairies, they were clothed nearly as Ca- 
lypſo, or the Nymphs of Diana are painted; 
ſomething like Arethuſa, or the beauteous Ata- 
lanta; their robes were the ſpoils of animals, run 
down or vanquiſhed at the chace; their mantles, 
made of the ſkins of the Ermine and the Fox, 
hung from their ſhoulders, faſtened with diamond 
claſps; and, in theſe ſuperb habits, their charms 
effaced the brightneſs of the habitation. ; 
dare Quitting 
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Quitting this Palace, Alphonſo was informed 
of the nature of the materials with which it was 
built; it was the Ice taken from the river 
Neva (4). 


What, mamma, cried Czfar, a Palace of Ice! 

Nothing is more certain. 

Filled with burning candles too, and yet not 
melt! How is it poſſible to find Ice thick enough 
for ſuch a building? Beſides, you ſaid the Ice was 


of various colours. 


My Notes will anſwer all theſe queſtions, 


O dear, cried Pulcheria, how I long to read 


theſe Notes ! 


| You had reaſon, mamma, to tell us that F airy 


Tales are not ſo miraculous as your's ; but pray, 
dear mamma, continue your ſtory, we will not 
interrupt you any more. 


It is too late, ſaid Madame de CiEmire, you 
ſhall hear the reſt to-morrow. 


'The following evening Madame de Clemire 
- thus continued the Hiſtory of Alphonſo ; TH 
| Al 
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* All the enquiries of Alphonſo relative to his 
a father, were as fruitleſs in Ruſſia as they had been 
ver in England: overwhelmed with grief, he found in 
the affections of a generous benefactor, the ſole 


conſolations he was capable of receiving. Neither 


duty nor the laws, ſaid Theliſmar, permit you to 
marry without the conſent of your father; you 
muſt, therefore, dear Alphonſo, fubmit to your 
fate; all that depended upon you, have you done 
to find him; now then you muſt wait with reſig- 
nation, till the age that you are allowed to diſpoſe 
of yourſelf: you muſt henceforth be ſeparated 
from Dalinda, and ſee her no more till you re- 
ceive her hand. You ſhall paſs this time in Swe- 
den, in a houſe that appertains to me, and in 
which I lived before my travels; I will conduct 
you there and leave you alone, while I go to 
Stockholm and join my family. We ſhall be 
ſeparated, but we ſhall inhabit the ſame country, 
and with the certitude of being for ever united in 


two years. 


ſevere a ſeparation will this be to me !—If Dalinda 
only knew my love——might I but hope her 
pity——but I ſubmit to my fate; and oh ! may 


heaven, moved by my repentance, give me back 
a father who has cauſed me ſo many tears 


All Theliſmar 


Alas! faid Alphonſo, how cruel an exile, hom 


the pangs I ſhall ſuffer expiate my guilt ; may 


=: 
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Theliſmar left Peterſburgh, and brought Al- 


manſion, ſituated in a wild place, near Salſeberiſt. 


Here then, ſaid Alphonſo, is the ſolitude in 
which I muſt paſs two long years away; were it 
not for the cutting remembrance of my father: 
and my faults, Lmight ſupport this rigorous exile 
with fortitude, but n now will be "_ only 
companion. | 


Always preſerve, ſaid Theliſmar, this juſt re- 


morſe ; but be not vanquiſhed by it: induſtriouſly 


employ yourſelf in bringing that knowledge, the 
elements of which I have given you, to perfection. 
I formerly promiſed you a treaſure, the value of 
which you are now capable of knowing ; behold 
' thoſe ſhelves, thoſe books; behold there my dear 
Alphonſo, an immortal work, which will more ex- 
tenſively inſtruct you in the ſecrets of nature. I 
will ſtay with you a few days, and ſhew you the 
neighbourhood ; in theſe ſavage environs, you will 
find objects worthy to excite you curioſity, 


The next morning Theliſmar and the melan- 


choly Alphonſo, were in their carriage by day- 
break. Theliſmar promiſed to ſhew him ſome- 


thing curious, but Alphonſo was too deeply pen- 


* to 1 that any thing might divert his ſad- 
neſs. 


phonſo to his deſtined retreat. It was an antique 


1 
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neſs. After they had rid about three iniles; they 


came to a wild deſolate place, furrounded on all 
ſides by enormous mountains. 6903 


Here let us ſtop, faid Theliſmar, If I had not 
known your courage, Alphonſo, I would not have 
brought you to this Deſert, for our enterprize will 
be very perilous: Look here do you perceive 
various gulfs on the other fide of thoſe rocks ? 
———Lnto the Abyſs es lead to we muſt deſcend. 


re As Theliſmar ſpoke, two men of a fearful alpe 5 
ily approached; they were wrapped in long diſmal 

garments, with naked arms, and hightes N 
in their hands. | 


— of dy p #1 4 11 : 
old Theſe are Gur Guides, ſaid Theliſmar; here we 
dear muſt ſeparate ; we ſhall ſoon meet again. 


Accordingly he went with one of the men, and. 
Alphonſo followed the other, who walked filently 
before, When they had gone a little way, Al- 
phonſo found himſelf on the brink of a pit; be 
ſtopt, and ſaw in the mouth of this abyſs, a kind 
of ſmall barrel or baſket, ſuſpended in the air; 
nto this bark the guide leapt, and Alphonſo fol- 
owed ; after which the Guide, ſtill keeping che 
igbted torch in his hand, made his deep hollow 


oice reverberate down the gulf; and while it's ſides 
VOL, 11I, C ſtill 
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fill ſhook with the ſound, their vehicle began to 
deſcend, and an inviſible hand ſeemed to precipitate 
them into the deep bowels of the earth, Alphonſo 
looked upwards at the infinite firmament of 
heaven, which was as an imperceptible point; 
this point itſelf preſently vaniſhed, and he only 
ſaw his ſtrange attendant, who ſeemed the very 


counterpart of the ferocious Ferryman of Hell. 
After travelling thus ** a * of an ; 

hour, Alphonſo began to be aſtoniſhed at the L 

length of the way, and the immenſe depth they 

had deſcended; when ſuddenly he heard a noiſe, 

which he preſently found to be impetuous torrents, he 

daſhing and roaring round him, unſeen, on all he 


ſides, and recalling to his imagination the fearful 
and tumultuous ſtreams of Tartarus. 


At laſt the vehicle topped, he jumped out; 
Theliſmar came. running again to join him, and 
after walking a little way, Alphonſo was ſurprized 
by the ſudden appearance of light. He advanced, 
but not far; he ſoon ſtood motionleſs with amaze- 
ment: he found himſelf in the midſt of a vaſt 
and magnificent Hall of Silver, ſuſtained by pillars 
of the ſame metal, round which were four ſpacious 
galleries; a brook of limpid water croſſed this hall 
and theſe galleries, while the ſuniptuous edifice was 
lighted by an infinity of lamps and flambeaux. 


* 
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) All is ſhining, all dazzles in theſe ſubterranean 
: regions; the lights are reflected and multiplied by 
0 the ſilver walls and vaults, and the cryſtal waters, 
which wind along the hall. 

Alphonſo and Theliſmar entered the galleries, 
where they found crowds of people variouſly em- 
ployed; farther on Alphonſo diſcovered houſes, 
ſaw horſes and carriages paſs and repaſs; and, 


moreover, to his inconceivable en, per- 
ceived a windmill. 


« © | X . a f 
What . mamma, interrupted Caroline, a ſub- 
terranean town of Silver, and in that town 
horſes, carriages, and a windmill! 


The town exiſts at this moment, exactly as 1 
kave deſcribedt but let me finiſh my tale, yet 
dear, without nec W e 


While Thelifmar and Alphonſo were beholding 
theſe wonders, Theliſmar ſhuddered, in remark- 
ing the lights began to burn blue; he looked up, 
and ſaw above his head a kind of whitiſh vail : 
he inftantly took Alphonſo by the arm, dragged him 
down, and forced him to lie with his face upon 
the floor; at the ſame moment, a terrible and 
univerſal ſhriek reſounded through the vaults ; 


the hw were all extinguiſhed, and to an illumi- 
| C2 nation 
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nation the moſt brilliant, facceeded darkneſs: the 
moſt horrid, which was yet RENT * n 
found and utter ſilence, | 


Atlaſt, in'a few Gadd a noiſe was heard like 
the diſcharge, of a cannon, when inſtantly every 
body roſe, and cried the danger is over; the lamps 
yere re-lighted, and Theliſmar turning towards 
Alphonſo, ſaid, death has paſſed over our heads. 
Such is the fearful peril to which men are often 
expoſed, in theſe profound deeps which Avarice has 
dug. Alas! theſe unhappy people, deprived of 
the chearful light of day, enjoy not the riches | 

they wreſt from the: boſom of the earth: miſery 
buries them in theſe tombs of Terror, and, inſtead 
of enjoying the riches that paſſes through their 
| hands, they have ſcarce enough to buy them food; 
14 their days are conſecrated to the moſt painful 
labours, their health is deſtroyed, and their term 
of wretchedneſs i is ſhortened (s)- 


N 


8 0 cried Alphonſo, you beet me 
in favour of theſe unfortunate victims! Poor un- 
happy ereatures ! But look, added Alphonſo, what 
is the matter yander, where! that crowd is 44 85 
fembled ? K 91] ; von 


Alphonſo ran towards the other end of the al 
lery, and Theliſmar followed: they were told, that 


one 
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one of the workmen, not having put out his light 
quick enough- when the | mephitic vapour dif- 
charged itſelf, was wounded, and that they were 
—— to give him aſhſtance, | 


Let us-run, faid: Theliſmar, I have a bottle in 
my egg which _—_ be of pero to _ 


T wn was their way a ihe aid with 
all the haſte they could; the unfortunate man was 
laying ſenſeleſs extended upon the ground; he is 
dead, ſaid one of his comrades, ſeeing Theliſmar 


drew near; his eyes, dim by tears, were caſt to- 
wards the mournful Object e ſhuddered !\—— 
ſtarted back !——ſprang again towards him 
beheld him with diſtraction in his countenance! 
his blood froze in his veins !——his hair ſtood 
an end; and, as if a thunderbolt had ſtruck him, 
he fell ſpeechleſs and lifeleſs to the earth! 


i 


Theliſmar flew to the ſuccour of Alphonſo ; he 
gave orders to the people who ſurrounded the ſup- 
poſed dead man, and then had Alphonſo carried 
into another gallery; in about half a quarter of an 
hour Alphonſo gave ſome ſigns of life, and ſome 
time after came more to himſelf, 


C 3 Then 


advance, Alphonſo, with a Wecbpe bee heart, 
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Then it was, that the moſt horrible deſpair was 
ſeen in his looks, and disfigured his features 
it is my father, cried he! *tis he himſelf! it is 

my father Barbarians, give me my father 
conduct me to him! let me ſee him! let me 
die by his fide in what place? Oh God! in 
what dreadful ſtate have I found him but he 
is dead! and do I exiſt !\——haye I enjoyed. the 
. light of heaven, while my father has uttered groans 
in, this place of death and terrors !-——Leave me, 
.c6ntinued: he, puſhing Theliſmar from him with 
wild ferocity in his eyes; fly a Monſter, un- 
worthy to reviſit the day. I renounce happineſs, the 
world, and the bleſſed ſun. This Cave ſhall be ſt 
f my tomb, as it is, alas, that of my moſt wretched 
| father; in death at leaſt we ſhall be united! 


. 


During this ſcene of diſtraction, Alphonſo in 1 
vain endeavoured to eſcape from the arms of his 
friend: hold, cried Theliſmar, hold, Alphonſo; 

 knoweſt thou me not? ſeeſt thou me not? bear- 
eſt thou not my voice? 1 


I ſee nobody but my father: I hear no voice but 
the voice of N ature, whoſe cries rend my r- Ly 


heart. 
Maj ] 


Yet be calm; yet hear me: if you are certain W m2 
you are not deceived, if it be your. * you yet 
may hope. 


Oh 
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Oh God's providence ! is he is he alive? 


k 


His hurt i is not mortal 


Almighty Facker of mercies, cried Altos, 
falling on his knees, and raiſing his claſped hands 
to heaven, oh God of boundleſs pity; hear me 
have compaſſion on my pangs, my remorſe, my 
deſpair, and give me back wh —_ pail J l 


, 
12 


Compoſe your ine Alphont, bb The 


Oh let us run; deign Theliſmnar to an my 
ſteps; let us fly. 


No; at preſent it is improper ; ſuch an inter- 
view might be fatal, 


Butis he alive: Do you aſſure me he lives ? 


do Il am certain, that though apparently, 
he is not really dead. I gave orders they ſhould 
carry him out of the pits into the air, and he is 
gone, | 


Has he revived! Has he ſpoken ! Oh Thelif 
mar, do not deceive me. 2 


c * . Alphonſo 
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. Alphonſo! Is not my word ſacred have 
ſent him to my houſe, _ muſt follow to aſſiſt. 

To your houſe ! My father at the houſe of The- 
liſmar, and alive | 


I have ordered them to carry him in our 
carriage. 


Oh! let us fly! 


Theliſmar and Alphonſo immediately leſt the 
gallery, called their Guides, and were drawn out 
of the pit: they were obliged to return on foot, 
but, however, they were met half way by the 
horſes and ſervants of Theliſmar. Alphonſo 
eagerly queſtioned the domeſtics concerning his 
father, but received only vague and unſatisfactory 
anſwers; his doubts and ſuſpicions again revived, 
till his fears became almoſt inſupportable. 


At laſt they got home, and Alphonſo in vain, 
endeavoured to follow Theliſmar into the ſick 
man's chamber. Vou are not ſufficiently maſter 
of yourſelf, ſaid Theliſmar; if the ſtranger is your 
father, you ſhall ſee him to- morrow; but give me 
leave to inform him properly firſt, and prevent the 
conſequences which elſe might follow. Fe 


Alphonſo 


ir 


znfo 
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| Alphonſo obliged to ſubmit, paſſed the day in 
anxiety and trouble too violent to be deſcribed. 
Unable, however, any longer to ſupport his in- 
certitude, he reſolved to hide his intentions from 
Theliſmar, and viſit his father when every body 
was gone to reſt, Accordingly, about midnight, 
he went to the chamber-door of the ſick perſon, 
and knowing the bed was placed ſo that he might 
enter the chamber without being ſeen, he ſoftly 
opened the door. With trembling ſteps he en- 
tered the room, and as he entered, heard the voice 
of Don Ramirez; his ſenſations were ſo ſtrong he 
could ſcarcely ſupport himſelf: but, alas! what 
were his feelings at hearing his father's diſcourſe, 
who was raving in a fit of delirium, 


Alvarez! Alvarez ! cried aloud the wretched 
Don Ramirez, come come Alvarez, and drag 
me from this Abyſs of terrors into which thou haſt 
plunged me; pity my pangs; look, behold my 
miſery : but how may thy eyes penetrate from the 
heights of heaven to the bowels of the earth. 
How dreary is this gulf, it contains the tomb of 
thy wife and ſfon——there ! Ay, there they 
are | I ſee their pale ſhades! behold how they 
menace, See, fee, how they purſue me 
and muſt it be for ever thus? 


But look; mercy, 


what do I fee! thy fon Alvarez arms Alphonſo 
with a . behold] he is going to revenge 


C5 thee; 


| 
| 
' 
ſ 
| 
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thee ; now he. ſtrikes, now he pierces my heart 
ſtop, my ſon, is it for thee to puniſh a 


father? Wilt thou kill me firſt, and then abandon 


me? Ah, come at leaſt and receive my laſt gh, 
take my bleſling ere I go, 


: Alphonſo, unable longer to contain, was go- 


ing to caſt himſelf in his father's arms; but the 


watchful Theliſmar appeared, caught hold of him, 


and in ſpite of his crics and reſiſtance, tore him 


from the chamber. 


A Phyſician whom Theliſmar had ſent for 
came ; at firſt he was doubtful ; but in a few hours 
Don Ramirez became more calm, his delirium 
was gone, and the Phyſician pronounced him out 
of danger: the tranſports of Alphonſo's joy could 
now be only equalled by his late exceſs of grief; 
and as ſoon as his hopes for his father were con- 
firmed, his tenderneſs and obedience to T heliſmar 


returned. During the laſt few hours, Theliſmar 


for the firſt time had found him unjuſt, obſtinate, 
and headſtrong; but no ſooner was he aſſured of 
his father's ſafety, than he became more ſubmiſſive, 


reaſonable, and tender than ever towards his 
benefactor; | 


| As ſoon as Don Ramirez learnt he was at the 
houſe of Theliſmar, he ipſtantly aſked, with an 


exclamation 


* 
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exclamation of ſurprize, for Alphonſo ; and it was 
now impoſſible any longer to defer the interview: 
Theliſmar therefore ſought for, and brought him 
into the chamber of Don Ramirez. Alphonſo 
agitated, hoping, fearing, bathed" in tears, ran 
and fell on his knees by his father's bed- lide, whoſe 


arms were extended to receive him. FE 


Oh my father ! cried Alphonſo, dear author of 
my being! Are you given back to me at laſt? 
and will you receive your guilty fon again? Ah! 
ſurely you read my heart, or you could not: you 
there behold my repentance, my remorſe, my love! 
Les, my father, my life hereafter ſhall be 
conſecrated to you. I wiſh exiſtence, only to re- 
pair my faults, to obey, to make you happy.—— 
Oh ſpeak to me, my father, let me hear the found 
of a voice ſo revered ; confirm my pardon with 
your lips; and oh] may it give me back the re- 
poſe I had loſt, and which I never could have en- 
joyed without you. ; 


Is it not an illuſion ? at laſt, ſaid Don Ramirez. 
Is it Alphonſo ? is it my ſon that I preſs to my 
boſom ?—— accuſe thee' not of thy errors and 
viretchedneſs, both were equally mine: but heaven: h 
is appeaſed, and we are again united; again I ſee: 
thee, and * my pr are repaid. 


0 6 The 
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The, weakneſs of Don Ramirez would not ſuffer 


him to ſpeak any more : he became pale, and his 
head, heavy and helpleſs, dropped on the cheek 
of bis ſon. _ Alphonſo terrified, inſtantly ran for 
the Phyſician, who brought Don Ramirez to him- 
ſelf again; but forbad any more ſuch converſay 
tions for the preſent. 


| This meeting did not forward the recovery of 
Don Ramirez. However, in a few days he was 
capable of fitting up, and Alphonſo then related 
to him all his adventures. Don Ramirez gave a 
thouſand teſtimonials of his gratitude to Theliſ- 
mar, and as ſoon as he was quite well, he alſo 
would relate his hiſtory. He confeſſed all his 
faults without reſervation, and the whole circum- 
ſtance of the Hiſtory of Alvarez, the virtuous 
Portugueſe Hermit, whom he had met with on 
Mont-Serrat, 


When he came to the epocha of the flight of 
Alphonſo, he thus continued his tale : 


The departure of my ſon grieved me ſo much 
te the more, inaſmuch. as it was impoſlible not 
eto look upon it as a juſt puniſhment inflicted by 
„ heaven, and the effect of the imprecations be- 
fore pronounced againſt me by. a wretched 
father. Alas! ſaid I, how equitable are the 


« decrees 


* 
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cc decrees of Providence! I made an ill uſe of 
« power and fortune, and heaven has deprived 
« me of both. My deteſtable ambition robbed 
« the unhappy Alvarez of a wife and fon; and the 
« wrath divine, has at laſt ſtripped me of the only 
comfort which could ſupply the want of all the 
„ reſt; my ſon, my ſole hope, Alphonſo, aban- 
« Jons me; and though thus arrived at the height 
« of my miſery, I have not a right even to com- 


« plain; Fate has done me no wrong ; it is all my 
% own work. 


« Thus did I weep over my Deſtiny, and thus 
% was J obliged to admire Omnipotent Juſtice by 
« which I was purſued. 


« I learnt, after diligent enquiries, my ſon 
« had taken the route to Cadiz. I could not, 
« however, follow him immediately, as was my 
intention and deſire; detained at Grenada by a 


* violent fever, I was obliged there to remain 
for {1x weeks. 


« Though I could not hope to find my fon at 
„Cadiz, I ftill perſiſted in my defign of going 
there, from a ſuppolition that I might get far- 
Ather intelligence, When I came to Loxe, I 


put up at an Inn, where, after the deſcription 
+ I gave of my ſon, and the anſwers of the Inn- 
„ keeper 
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„ keeper, I could not doubt of his having poſh 
9 ſome hours in the ſame place. | 

| th 

+ Fatherly fondneſs ads me ie deſirous of ſleep · 
« ing in his chamber; every part of which TI 
examined with great care and anxiety. I per- 
« ceived ſome Portugueſe characters cut on the 
&« glaſs; I could not miſtake the hand of Alphonſo, 
« and in a ſingle couplet, I faw the, name of 
« Dalinda three times repeated. The ſame name 


« was written too upon the walls, it ſtruck me, 
and I entered it in my tablets. 


x 


« When I came to Cadiz, I enquired both for 
« Alphonſo and Dalinda; but they were names 
totally unknown to every body that heard them. 
« Atlaſt, however, I learnt a young Portugueſe, 
«< who had carefully concealed his name and birth, 
„ had paſſed ten days at Cadiz with a young 
« lady, whom it was ſuſpected he had run off 
« with, and that the two Fugitives were gone to 
6 F rance, there, as it was ſuppoſed, to reſide. 


4 I did not doubt but my ſon was the Portu- 

4 gueſe in queſtion, and that the young lady was 
« Dalinda, with whom I had diſcovered Alphonſo 
« was in love; I reſolved, therefore, to go to 
France; but it was firſt neceſſary I ſhould viſit 


* Liſbon, 


te 
(e 


te 


cc 


cc 


e 


0 
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Liſbon, to receive the money due upon my 
penſion, and then I ICY for Paris. 


“After th time and many pains pony. i in 
ſearching, I traced at laſt the Fugitives, con- 
cerning whom I had heard at Cadiz; and the 
reſult of all my cares and diſcovery was, to 
find two perſons to whom I was abſolutely un- 
known. I had hitherto been ſupported by the 
hope of finding my ſon; and when I loſt a hope 
ſo dear ta my heart, I drooped aud fell into the 
moſt melancholy ftate of deſpair. Totally de- 
tached from the world, I formed the project of 
quitting it never to return, and burying myſelf 
in the ſame ſolitude which the virtuous a 
had choſen. : 


e Arrived at Mont-Serrat, I went immediately 
to the Grotto of Alvarez, but alas ! the ve- 
nerable old man approached the term of his 


exiſtence; I found him on the brink of * 
grave. 


He received me, however, with that unalter- 
able bounty by which his actions were cha- 
racterized; I told him my misfortunes, and he 
liſtened with tenderneſs to the recital, Mayeſt 
thou find, ſaid he, in this peaceable aſylum, 
comforts that ſhall aſſuage thy griefs ; if thou 


'« wilt 
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wilt remain in this grotto, thou wilt ſoon enjoy 
« jt without a rival; and oh! in abandoning it to 
& thee, would to heaven I could leave thee alſo 
« the tranquillity which T enjoy. 


&« Such was my reception with Alvarez. With 
new aſtoniſhment I viewed a virtue fo perfect; 
« far from finding that his preſence augmented 
« my uneaſineſs and remorſe, I found myſelf leſs 
< agitated in his company, received an inexpreſ- 
« fible delight in liſtening to, looking at, and 
« affiſting him; my affection for him was every 
« inſtant redoubled, and I would willingly have 

. his life at the n of my own. 


4 had not at firſt related to him the particu- 
« lars of my misfortunes; I had only told him, 
« that my ſon had ran from me; that I knew 
« not what was become of him, and that, from 
« ſome miſtaken informations, I had vainly ſought 
for him in France. Alvarez afterwards begged 
« me to be more preciſe ; and I then mentioned, 
« among other things, the two Portugueſe verſes 


„1 had found on the window of the Inn, at 
64 * 


* bc had 1 pronounced the name of Da- 
« linda, before I was interrupted by Alvarez. 
«6 hy. ſaid he, and look in that cheſt of drawers 
„ for 


rez. 
wers 
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« for the book, in which, during. theſe laſt ten 
years, I have written the names of ſuch 
« ſtrangers as have come ta vilit the Hermitage. 
« I flew as directed, brought the book, and Al- 
« yarez found the following memorandum : 


« This twentieth of June, I have received a 
« viſit from a Swediſh family ; the father ſpeaks 
« tolerable Portugueſe, has charmed me by his 
„knowledge and ſimplicity of manners; he is 
« going to Spain, embarks. at Cadiz for Africa, 
« and his name is Theliſmar : his daughter is 
remarkable for her beauty and modeſty. Het 
« father deſired her to ſhew me ſome” landſcapes 
of her own drawing, and ſhe took a book from 


her pocket, in which were ſeveral; all deſigned 


« after nature, except one, which ſhe had done 
« from memory, and which was certainly the beſt 
“and prettieſt among them: it was a reprefen+ 
« tation of the Fountain of Love, in the pro- 
« vince of Beira. The name of this young 
lady is Dalinda, 


This note cleared up all my doubts, and gave 
« me the firſt joyous ſenſation I had felt ſince I 
« returned from France; for though- I had ſtill 
« cauſe enough to be very uneaſy, I now had diſ- | 
covered ſome certain intelligence, by the help 
* of which I might hope to find * ſon. 
| ö Alvarez 
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10 N farther . me, Theliſmar had 
« ſaid he intended to traiel four years, before he 
returned to Sweden; for which reaſon, ſaid 
Alvarez, if your ſon is with him, it will be two 

years longer ere you ſee him again; nor can 
you hope to hear any thing of Alphonſo, except 
« by going to Sweden. 


« No, n faid I, I will not now abandon 
« you in helpleſs age; you offered an aſylum to 
your Perſecutor, adviſed him, conſoled, and 
« deigned to accept his little ſervices: ſuch mag- 

4 nanimity, while it doubles my repentance, di- 
„ miniſhes the dreadful terrrors of my guilt ; 
« when Alvarez is no longer angry with me, I 
„ J hope the avenging God, who purſues me, 
&« will be appeaſled——And yet, alas! I am in- 
&« debted to religion only for this forgiveneſs: 
* could your heart be reconciled, and become a 
« part of mine, I ſhould then hope for heaven's 


A protection. 


« My eyes were filled with tears as I ſpoke R 


&« and Alvarez, with a look of moſt affectionate 
6 tenderneſs, anſwered, And is it poſſible that my 
6c friendſhip ſhould ſoften thy chagrin, and calm 
« the cruel agitation of thy foul ! Well 
ce be ſatisfied I accept thy hand, thy friendly 
& fuccours ; yes, the hand of Don Ramirez ſhall 
* cloſe the eyes of Alvarez. 


« The 


160 
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« The - virtuous old man could no longer re- 
« tain his tears, while I but too-forcibly felt what 
« the cutting remembrance muſt be, which then 
« offered itſelf. to his imagination: at the very 
« moment he aſſured me of his friendſhip, the 
« unfortunate old man day for his * " 


« The night after this CW) Alvarez 
« feeling himſelf more oppreſſed than uſual, wiſhed 
« to riſe; he leaned on my arm, and went into 
« his garden: he fat down, the moon's rays 
“ ſhone upon his countenance ; 3 and while their 
« filver light increaſed his palenefs,” they gave 
« him a mild, an affecting, an auguſt ſerenity ; 
he raiſed his eyes and hands to heaven, and, for 
« a few moments, ſeemed abſorbed in à kind of 
« trance; ——————— 


« On thou, fad be, who for three months pal 
« haſt paid me every attention, performed every 
« office of filial piety, receive in theſe my laſt 
“moments the little I have to leave, receive the 
« paternal benediction of a father. © 


11 N Oh my father | cried I, bowing at his feet, 
« my revered, my venerable father, what is it 
te you announce? 


Þ 


» 19 4443 
% , .« Yes, 
8 -- 
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Ves, replied Alvarez, with a feeble . voice, 
e thou ſoon. ſhall, loſe a father whom religion 
c hath given thee; in an inſtant, my fon, I ſhall 
te appear in the preſence of that eternal Being, in 
«© whom Clemency and Benevolence are the ſubs 
<« limeſt attributes——Oh God] continued Al. 
<« varez, dropping on his feeble knees beſide me; 
„God, my Creator, and my Judge! the 
tc awful moment approaches in which the moſt 
« virtuous of men ought to dread thy juſtice 
„yet I dare rely upon thy mercy—— have 3 
ec heart to pardon . behold in whoſe arms I ex. 
6  pire——behold fox, whom my tears new flow, 
« for whom I implore*thy.pity.;- hear, Oh God 
« the groans of Don Ramirez; his ſoul is net 
6 hardened in fin, it feels, it repents, it is able 
« to elevate itſelf even to thee——hniſh the puri. 
« fication of his heart, remove the film from his 
eyes, give back his ſon, reſtore him to happi- 
« neſs and peace Oh u NN n 
« prayers of Alvarez! -;. ioo 


As be 3 his bead gent] | y 2 
my boſom, while my tears bathed his placid 
face alas] his parting breath was ſpent in 


« prayer Alvarez was no more. 7%; a3 ” 
US MAY I « |] 


« All the grief which the loſs 5 a beloved 
& and reſpectable parent could give, I experienced 
6 in 
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« in loſing Alvarez. I taſted, however, already 


ice. Ye. the fruits of the ſolemn and affecting benediction 
* « he had beſtowed; for when I remembered his 
„( laſt words, I no longer ſuppoſed myſelf a devoted 
* « victim to the wrath divine, and the ſweeteſt 


Al hopes enam! to the black foredodings of 
| 4. Fur 5 

ce Within the ſmall tuned of the FOE 
e ble retreat of Alvarez, by the fide of a foun- 
« tain, and beneath a ſhade of Olives, I raiſed, 
« with my own hands, the ruftic'tomb, in which 
a are depoſited the precious remains of the molt 


1 


virtucus of men. * 1 9 


« This ity fülglled, 1 firſt vil e t6 
« depart for Sweden; but money was neceſſary 
« to' undertake fo long a voyage; and J writ to 
« Portugal to inform them J was ſtill in exiſtence, 
« and was obliged to travel to the north; begging 
they would fo far favour me, as to pay my pen- 
« ſion two years in advance; and my petition 
« was accordingly granted. T went for the laſt 
« time to the ſhade of Olives, where ſlept the 

peaceful bones of Alvarez; watered the graſs 
« with my tears, and wept over the flowers that 
* grew around his tomb. Aſter which I quitted 
« Mont-Serrat and Spain, and took the route to 
* Sweden. 


&« As 


— 


— 
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As ſoon as I came to Stockholm, | my farſ 
<« enquiry was to know if Theliſmar had returned; 
<« I learnt he was not expected in leſs than a year, 
“ that his wife and daughter were not with him, 
& and that they reſided at a country-houſe near 
« Salſeberiſt. I. was preparing to go thither, 
« when I was informed a perſon named Frederic, 
« an intimate friend of Theliſmar's, who had 
<« travelled with him, was every nh n 
« Stockholm. K 


e Determined, as bon as. I bead this, to.ſee 
he: the perſon thus deſcribed, 1 continued ſome 
« few months longer at Stockholm: at laſt be 
<« arrived, I ſaw him, ſpoke to him without mak- 
“ ing myſelf known, queſtioned him concerning 
« Theliſmar, and learnt, beyond a doubt, Al 
« phonſo ſtill exiſted, and that Providence had 
« graciouſly placed, him under the Naa of 
6 Religion and Virtue. , | | 


ce 8 my . was xs Rl alve, I felt 8 more 
« forcibly than ever the unhappineſs of having 
« been thus abandoned: alas! I knew not his 
« repentance, his grief; I was ignorant of his 
« having. written to me. Having been only a mo- 
66 ment-as it were at Liſbon, ſince his departure; 
| © and not having once returned to the province 
+.1-11%, 
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ce of Beira, I had received none of his letters, 
« which are now moſt n loſt. | 


« F ml not being able to tell me where 
« Theliſmar then was, I determined to go to 
« Salſeberiſt; but I found neither the charming 
« Dalinda, whom I defired ſo much to ſee, nor 
« her mother there: I was informed they were 
« gone abroad, and were to return to Salſeberiſt 
« with Theliſmar. I went to the houſe, and en- 
« quired of the ſervants, who aſſured me Theliſ- 
o ſee mar had always inhabited that ſolitary manſion ; 
ſome that they were in expectation of his arriyal, 
& hell which they ſuppoſed would be ſome time with- 
mak. in three months, I therefore determined to re- 
ning main at Salſeberiſt. 


« I lived here entirely unknown, my project 
„being to wait my ſon's arrival, throw myſelf 
« unexpeRedly in his way, and ſee what effect 
« this firſt interview would produce. If his heart 
« was not in ſympathy with mine, it was my re- 
« ſolution entirely to leave him, and end my 
* ſorrowful days at the tomb of Alvarez, 


„ Theliſmar, however, did not arrive; above 
sa year had glided away in expectations, which 
* every day became more and more er 
" able. I intended to write to Portugal, and 

« make 
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& make known the place to which I was retired, 
« as well as to aſk payment of my penſion, when 
« I fell ill; a burning fever deprived me for ſeveral 
60 days of the uſe of reaſon, during which time a 
45 raſcally ſervant robbed me, and carried off all 
* the money and clothes I polled. 


„ The man where I lodged, had the humanity 
ce to. conceal this affair from me, till ſuch time as 
« my health was entirely re-eſtabliſhed, he then 
ce informed me of my misfortune. I ſubmitted 
« without murmur to my deſtiny, and conſidered 
ce this as a means which heaven offered to com- 
« * plete the expiation of my crimes. 


« This idea called up all my courage, and [ 
« learnt that a peaceable and quiet reſignation 
c could better ſuſtain misfortune than even hope 

« itſelf I\vrit to Liſbon, and whilſt I waited for 
an anſwer, which I have not yet received, I 
« determined to ſupport myſelf by aſking employ- 
« ment in the Silver Mines, which was granted, 
& and in which abyſs I have been buried three 
«© months.” 


* 


Don Ramirez ended, and Alphonſo, Whole 
tears had more than once interrupted the ſorrowful 
tale, threw himſelf at his father's feet with every 


expreffion, every mark of repentance, gratitude, 


0 n 
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and affection, which the beſt and nobleſt mind 
could feel. Don Ramirez, at the height of hap- 
pineſs, claſped his ſon in his arms, and bathed 
bim with his tears; while Theliſmar, in a rapture - 
of ſilence, beheld the moving ſcene. 


en 


E A 


At laſt Alphonſo, Don Ramires, and Theliſ- 
mar, departed for. Stockholm. Alphonſo now 
ſaw the lovely Dalinda, and made himſelf large 
amends, for the painful. filence to which he had 
been ſo long condemned; and Dalinda, in learn- 
ing that ſhe had been five years beloved, learnt 
allo the power which honour and gratitude had 
over her lover. Then it was, that Alphonſo ap- 
lauded himſelf for having ſo faithfully kept his 
ord: by this virtuous effort, he had entirely 
gained the friendſhip and the heart of Dalinda. 


1 for The happy Alphonſo received the hand of 
d. 1 Dalinda, and by his virtues and conduct JaRIBEd | 
„e choice and affection of the generous Thelif- - 
** ed, ar; the wrongs he had done his father he ex- 
e diated by an unbounded attachment and ſub- 
ion, and the moſt tender attentions. They 
ved always in the ſame houſe, and it became his 
lory and felicity to fulfil the extenſive duties of 
ature, gratitude, and friendſhip. Thus did he 
onſtitute the happineſs of his father, lis err 
For, and his dear Dalinda. a 


VOI. III. D | What, 5 
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What, mamma, ſaid Caroline, is the ſtory 
Al phonſo movers | | 


And the converſation of this evening, as well 
as the ſtory, anſwered Madame de Clemire, as 


the roſe from her ſeat, 


a 
Oh, what a pity !-——but the notes ? b 
f | * = | | ir 
We will begin to read them to-morrow. 5 
| © | re 
How I do long to ſee theſe notes e. 


Well you may, they are much more inter 
than my tale ; but at preſent bed is the proper 
place, 


The next day Madame de Clemire aſked he 
children, whether they thought ſhe had ful fille 


her promiſe, to write a ſtory as miraculous as Why 

| F "airy Tale, the marvellous of which ſhould mu 
be true. tro 

| 5 | | calr 
Oh yes, mamma, replied Caroline; and ſind ado 


there are ſo many extraordinary and curious thing 
in nature, you may be certain we ſhall not ſeel 
the miracles we delight to hear of in Fairy Tale 
any more. 
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By reading books which ſhall inſtru you, ſaid 
Madame de Clemire, you will learn many other 
things as ſurprizing as thoſe I have ſelected. Had 
[ uſed all the Extracts I have made, the Hiſ- 
tory of Alphonſo would have been in two volumes, 
and a better work ; for, in order to abridge it, 1 
was obliged to omit incidents which would have 
better connected the different parts, as well as an 
infinity of curious phenomena. Yet my Extracts 
contain nothing but well avouched facts. I have 
rejected not only ſuch. as appeared fabulous, but 
even doubtful. | Had I been leſs ſcrupulons, I 1 
ſhould have told you of a Village where all the 
Inhabitants became Idiots at Eighteen z of a Vir- 
finian Apple, which may not be eaten without 
the loſs of Reaſon for a certain ſpace. of time; of 
a Tree, the Boughs of which, though green, 
give as much light as a Flambeaux (a); of an 
Animal half a league long (6), Kc. I might 
have deſcribed a thing much better atteſted, and 
much leſs fabulous; ſuch as Theliſmar on the 
troubled Ocean, ' commanding. the Elements, and 
calming the Tempeſt (7). But I had no need to 
adopt any thing doubtful, ſince I have been obliged 
o leave out a multitude of the miracles of nature, 
all inconteſtable : : add to which, there is * a 
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(a) See Geographic Phyſique, by M. Abbe Seuri, 
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multitude of which I am ignorant. Judge, there. 
fore, what pleaſure a tale of this kind would have 


given, had it been written by a very learned 
perſon. 


It ſeems, for example, faid the Abbe to Ma- 
dame de Clemire, you might have made ſome- 
thing more of the phænomena Electricity affords, 
either in the courſe of the Story, or in the Notes. 


I could do nothing better in that reſpect, 1 
aſſure you, anfwered Madame de Clemire ; and 
that for a very good reaſon, I am ignorant of 
Experimental Philoſophy ; a courſe of which 
have gone through, like many others, and Jill 
many one, am not much the 8 | 


<< DMN Sri, nu —- eee Le GS hn 


But, replied the Abbe, had you judged me 
capable, I ſhould have undertaken that part of the 
Notes with pleaſure. 


My dear Abbe, anſwered Madame de Clemire, 
a woman ought never to ſuffer a man to add ai #4 
ſingle word to her writings ; if ſhe does, the man 175! 
ſhe conſults, let him be who he may, will alway (- 


paſs for the original inventor, and ſhe will be . C 
accuſed of putting her name to the Works d "Ap 


others. One may be a very good woman, yet! 


very bad writer, but not were one to take the 
| _ credit 
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to ſo injurious an accuſation. Scarcely has there 
been one woman ſucceſsful in her writings, and 
not accuſed of this kind of baſeneſs. Mademoi- 
ſelle de Luſſan had three aſſiſting friends, Laſ- 
ſerre (a), the Abbe de Bors- Mhorand, and Baudot de 
Zully, It has been ſaid, been written, and is ſtill 


Comteſſe de Gondez.; the Abbe de Bois -Morand, 
Les Anecdotes de la Cour de Philippe Auguſte ; and 


Q, ; Baudot de Jully, Les Hiftoires de Charles VI. de | 
I %, Nl. and La Revolution de Naples (b). The 
1 a 


Works of Madame de la Fayette, are given to Se- 
FVais : thoſe of Madame de Tencin (e) to. M. de Pont. 
d:-V:yle, her Nephew. The Tragedies of Mas 


ceſs, are attributed to M. de Fontenelle, her friend; 


(a) He has written ſeveral Operas. 


) Mademoiſelle Luſſan has written many other works. 
This celebrated lady is generally thought to be the natural 
daughter of Prince Thomas of Savoy, Comte de Soiſſons, 
and brother to the famous Prince Eugene, She died in 
1758, aged 75 years and fix months, 


to Cardinal Tencin, was five years a Nun, in the Convent 
of Montflauri, in Dauphiny; but ſhe recanted her vows, and 
left the Convent. She died at Paris in 1749, aged 68. 


credit of other people's labours; one ought, there. ' 
fore, carefully to avoid whatever might give room 


believed, that Laſſerre wrote Þ Hiſtoire de la 


demoiſelle Bernard, which were played with fſuc- 


(c) Madame de Tencin, Canoneſs of Neuville, and ſiſter 


D 3 and 


f 
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and thoſe of Mademoiſelle Barbier, are fi poke to 
be the productions of the Abbe Pellegrin (d). 


(d What is moſt remarkable, men of letters have, by 
their writings, given weight to theſe accuſations. I find 
celebrated women, of all ages, falfely accuſed, and no one 
| ready to defend them. It is, nevertheleſs, very true, that 


in 
in, 


many Authors owe their fucceſs to ideas and ſubjeAs taken A 
from the works of women. Not to mention Louiſe I' Abbe Er 
to whom La Fontaine is indebted for one of his molt * 
beautiful Fables (La Folie & l Amour) and which this good 
man ſtole, without ſcruple, or without ſaying a word of 
the theft, the works of Mademoiſelle de Scuderi, Ma- 
damoiſelle de Luſſan, Madame de Gomez, Mademoiſelle de ſh 
la Force, and many others, have given birth to a 'multitude WI co 
of Operas, Comedies, and even Tragedies, Nay more, it WE nc 
is from the work of a female, that M. de Voltaire ba WH m. 
taken the ſubjeR of bis Tragedy of Tancrede; a Romanc | 
entitled La Comteſſe de Savoie, written by Madame la Comteſſe le 
de Fontaine. At the time that this work appeared, M. de by 
Voltzire addreſſed ſome Verſes to Madame de Fontaine, m. 
among which are the following: 
Quel Dieu vous a donne ce langage enchanteur ? N 
La force, & la delicateſſe M 
La ſimplicité, la nobleſſe, ve 
Que Fenelon ſeul avoit joint, &. 7 th 
He would have been more juſt not ro have equalled Madame 
de Fontaine to Fenelon, but have acknowledged in the 
Preface to, his Tragedy, he had taken the Plot from 1s to 
Comteſſe de Savoie. Madame de Fontaine died in 1748. 8 
6 + What God has given ſuch enchantment to your words ? tr. 
The delicate, the ſtrong, 
The ſimple, and ſublime, an 


Which Fenelon alone could unite, &c» 


Theſe, 
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I to Theſe, and many other ſimilar examples, ought, 
in my opinion, to prevent women from conſult- * 
ing men concerning their works, and from form- 

ang ing any intimate connections with men of letters, 


that This concluſion hurt the ſelf-Jove of the Abbe. 
aken And ſo, madame, ſaid he, with a forced ſmile, if 
ever you ſhould become an Author, and print your 
L Works, you would not conſult any perſon. 


Ma. Pardon me, replied Madame de Clemire, 1 
le de ſhould ſeek to know the truth, and not for vain 
irude WW compliments or flattery. I ſhould read them, 
it WY not to a company of Wits or. Strangers, but to 

my own family; and were they to give ſigns of 
ſleepineſs, or being weary, I ſhould wiſely profit 
by this criticiſm, which, in my appothaniion, is 
more certain than any other. 


Js The Abbe was piqued, and made no reply ; 
Madame de Clemire, therefore, changed the con- 
verſation, and the children returned to the tale 
they had jor heard. 


in the How happy was ; Alphonſo, mamma, ſaid Cæſar, 

to have an opportunity of ſeeing ſo many extra- 

ordinary things; when I am old enough, I ſhall 

rds? travel too with my father, and lee ſtrange trees 
and ſingular animals, 


Theſe, | D 4 A-propos 
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2 A- propos of ſingular animals, interrupted Ma. 


dame de Clemire, I have a number of them in 
my extracts, which are not mentioned in my tale 
one of them I juſt now recollect: do you wiſh to 
hear it deſcribed ?. | 


g O dear, yes, mamma, if you pleaſe, 


Imagine then a hairy Monſter, of a yellow caſt, 
with eight legs, each of which is armed with two 
large claws, and each containing a moiſt ſpunge 
beſides theſe eight legs, this Monſter has ſome- 
thing like two hands, with which it ſeizes it's prey 
Argus-like, it's head is covered with eyes, for it 
has eight which are circularly ranged in front, 
while two pair of horrible pincers, armed with 
ſharp claws, ſeemed to iſſue from it's mouth. 


Oh, what an hideous and extraordinary Mon- 
ſter that is! co 


There are many others fill more ſingular: 
would you believe nature produces creatures, 
which are increaſed by cutting them ; that the 
fame creature cut into eight, ten, twenty, thirty, 
or forty parts, is ſo many times multiplied, 


Mamma !Ts that poflible ? 
The 


* 
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The name of this creature is not difficult to - 
divine, ſaid the Abbe, | 


But what is the other, added Pulcheria, can 
you tell that? 


I confeſs, ſaid” the Abbe, that the deſcription 
your mamma has given of it, is abſolutely 22 
tical to me. : 


It is not the leſs exact, anſwered Madame de 
Clemire ; I may have ſuppreſſed ſome of it's cha- 
rateriſtics, equally neceſſary to be known, but 
thoſe I have given are ſufficiently ſtriking, to make 
all ſuch as have read it's natural digen recollect 
what I mean. 


In what country is this Monſter found, 
mamma? | 


— 


It is very common in France; ay, and Bur- 
gundy. You have ſeen it here a thouſand times 
at Champcery. a 


Nay, mamma, I aſſure you I have never ſeers 
any ſuch thing pray tell us what it is called? 


A Spider (a) (8). 
(a) The domeſtic Spider. 
D 5 As Spider! 
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A Spider! I ſhould never have thought of a 
Spider; how can a Spider have eight eyes, 2 


moiſt ſpunge between it's claws, and pincers at 
the ſide of it's mouth. 


' Had you ever examined a Spider with the 
microſcope, you would have perfectly diſtinguiſhed 
all theſe, particulars, and you may ſee them even 
with the naked eye on a large Spider, 


I will aſk Auguſtine to bring me large Spiders, 


for I muſt ſee their ſpunges, pincers, and eight 
eyes. 


And I will read you the natural hiſtory of Spiders, 
which I am ſure will very much amuſe you, and 
in which you will find many extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances. 


And what is the name of the other creature, 
mamma, which multiplies by being divided! 


. The freſh water Polypus (9). 


Oh ! I do not know that; it is not to be found 
in this country; and I think it is much more 
curious than the Spider. 


Since you are ſo deſirous of ſeeing this prodigy, 
J will procure you that pleaſure, 


2 F 8 . What, 


ab 
of 


of 


cir- 


ure, 


und 
10re 


igy, 


hat, 
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What, mamma, will you ſend for them mb 
abroad? Jam ſure you We VER good. 


You ſhall have them to-morrow: 
of Champcery are full of them. 


—the 7 9 


Why is it poſfble? and x we not hook the name 
of ſo extraordinary a creaſe. 


Nature every where abounds with moſt ſur- 
prizing phænomena; ignorance is deprived of the 
pleaſure of knowing, of admiring them, while the 
Philoſopher finds, at every ſtep, objects W to 
excite and to ſatisfy his curioſit ). 


Oh 8 mamma | we will & we will read, we 
will buy microſcopes, and examine all the inſects 
of Champcery, and at leaſt become acquainted 
with the curious things around us. | 


The Abbe, who had been a little vexed with 
himſelf for not knowing the Spider, at laſt broke 
ſilence. As your mamma has judiciouſly obſerved, 
ſaid he, the Tale of Alphonſo. contains but a 
ſmall part of the phænomena of nature: thus, | 
for example; tbe has neither mentioned.Bevers nor 
Elephants. 


D 6 2 Perhaps 


\ 
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Perhaps that is, becauſe mamma knew we were 

acquainted with the hiſtory of thoſe animals, ſaid 

Cæſar. | 


But, continued Madame de Clemire, I have 


ſaid nothing of numerous other animals, as 
fingular and much leſs known, ſuch as the Tu- 
can (10), the Hamichi (11), Bats (12), &c 


The Abbe, who was ranſacking his memory to 

find ſomething miraculous, which Madame de 
Clemire had forgot in her 'Tale, proceeded thus, 
It is certain, ſaid he, that beſides animals, the 
vegetable and mineral regions preſent a crowd of 
phænomena, concerning which your mamma 
could * not ſpeak in ſo ſhort a work. I think, 
However, ſhe might have found an advantageous 
opportunity of mentioning the Wax-tree (13), 
the Senſitive-plant (14), F taxinella (15), and 
the Amianthus (16). 


After having run over this catalogue with great 


gravity, the Abbe roſe and left the room, exceed- 
ingly well ſatisſied with his memory. Pulcheria 
began to laugh. It is my opinion, ſaid ſhe, 


mamma, M. Fremont is a little vexed with you. 


' And if he be, replied Madame de Clemire, 
why ſhould you remind me of it? Though he 
may 


„ 
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may be too ſuſceptible, too liable to be out of 
humour, he is the more excuſable, becauſe he has 
never lived among the Great; where, while people 
acquire a ſupple temper, and a refinement which 
teaches them to hide their own pretenſions, and 
the little ridiculous exceſſes of ſelf-love, they often 
loſe fincerity, the firſt of virtues. I have more 
than once reminded you, of what you owe to the 
preceptor of your brother. I have often repeated 


ere 
aid 


to ll too, that we are not only forbidden to make (even 
de Wl confidentially) malignant obſervations on thoſe 
us. Wl with whom we live in intimacy; but that we 
he ought alſo to baniſh the remembrance of their 
of MW ocfes, and en ſuch thougtits'a as would n 
na Hus of their errors. N | 
k, | f. 


Pulcheria Auen affected by this leſſon; 
but as ſhe had only ſaid a word for want of re- 
flection, as ſhe wept without ſulenneſs, and as 
ſhe truly repented of her fault, ſhe ſoon obtained 


her kardon, and reſumed her airy 


Eight or ten evenings were ſpent in renting the 
notes to the hiſtory of Alphonſo. When they 
ere ended, Cæſar obſerved there was one of the 
prodigies yet unexplained. In the Canary Iſlands, 
ontinued he, after the adventure of the Cavern 
and the Guanches, Alphonſo wandered to the 


orders of a Lake, where he ſaw the Miraculous 
Pillar, 
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pillar, and the ſtrange hail- ſtorm: but what was 
more ſtrange, when he returned home, he found 
Thelifmar knew every thing that had happened 
to him at the Lake; nay, that he ſaw him there, 
though he was on his own Terrace at two league 


diſtance. 


1 55 replied Madame de Clemire, I have not f 
explained this latter miracle in my notes; but 
come and breakfaſt to-morrow morning in the 
little Belvidere at the high end of the meadow, and 
I will ſhew you Theliſmar's ſecret. 


This propoſition was / joyfully accepted by the 
young family, and the next morning, every body 
was aſſembled at the place appointed before eight 
o'clock. Here the children found a large ma- 
chine, which greatly excited their curioſity : they 
aſked it's name, and were told it was a Teleſcope. 


Sit u on that chair Caroline, ſaid Madame 
de Clemire, and look into this end of the inſtru⸗ 
ment eus that glaſs. 


Dear | deat! ht do 1 ſee! cried Caroline 
2 anne houſe not tw o py olf! L 

4 yet it. is a W call Altan, faid Madame de 
Clemire z it js the chateau of M. de Luſanne. 


Wet Wel, 


1 
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Well, that ſeems incredible ! I can perſectiy 


nd BY Giftinguiſh all the people who paſs and repaſs in 
ned Wl tue Court-yard- There! now I ſee a ſervant 5 
ere, feeding the fowls and now a cow leading to 


ue BY graſs—— and now a poor woman begging 
and now | — 
not Nay, nay, interrupted Pulcheria, impatiently, 
1 you muſt let me ſee a little too my dear —_ "2 
4 | 


Scarce had Pulcharia taken her ſeat, uit 4 
joyous exclamation burſt forth. Oh, mamma, 
ſaid ſhe, I ſee Sidonia; I am ſure it is her, ſhe 


the {pcaks to the ſervants——T will, warrant ſhe has 
zody Ml the charge of the Court-yard, for ſhe. ſeems to 
eight give orders. Oh!] that is charming at her age; 
ma- ¶ | wiſh I was as big, that I might do the ſame 
they There] now ſhe ſtoops——now ſhe riſes 
;ope. WW now ſhe ſtoops again.———Oh ! ſhe is ſurely col- 


MW :ting the eggs——ay, it is ſo, for ſomebody 
dame gives her a baſket——and now ſhe turns towards 
ſtru · WF the poor beggar woman. Pray Cæſar, con- 
tinued Pulcheria, permit me to look another mo- 
ment Sidonia goes to the old woman 
ſpeaks to her makes her come in to the Court- 
yard, and fit down on a bench Sidonia leaves 
her baſket with her, and nur i abi 


Every one in their turn ſiſter, ſaid Cæſir. 45-03 
Nays 
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Nay, one moment brother Sidonia comes 


back, but very gently——ſhe holds a large boy wh 
in her hands I fancy it is milk-——there ſhe on 
gives it the old woman-——-Oh !. how I love that 2 
good Sidonia! | | 

So ſaying, Pulcheria roſe, and Cæſar took her 4 | 
place. Sidonia had left the Court-yard, and no- il 
thing intereſting was going forward; but he com- nn 
prehended which way Theliſmar might diſtinctiy 
ſee Alphonſo from his Terrace, notwithſtanding chi. 
the diſtance by which they were ſeparated. 

They ſpoke of nothing all day, but the Teleſcope % 
and Sidonia. Pulcheria admired the ſingular man- fo 
ner in which ſhe had diſcovered the benevolent 15 
character of that young lady. She did not fup- , 
poſe, continued Pulcheria, that we could ſee all 
that was paſſing in the Covurt-yard, 

Chance, added Madame de Clemire, and an int 
infinity of unforeſeen circumſtances, every day Wl fab 

. diſcover actions much more ſecretly performed, 
The beſt way, therefore, is to act as if all the 
world looked on; for not only does the Almighty WM wa 


' ſee and judge every incident of our lives, but ac- 
cident, curioſity, the indiſcretion of ſervants, and 
the treachery of falſe friends, unceaſingly expoſe 
to open day our moſt hidden ſecrets. 

| | After 
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After dinner, Madame de Clemire afked her ſon 
what he thought of the firſt volume of La Vie du 
Dauphin Pere de Louis XV. (a), which the: had 
lent him ? 


I am delighted with the work, replied Cæſar; 
and the more ſo, becauſe there is an account of 
the infancy of that Prince : whereas other _ 
torians ſpeak of men only, not of children. 


But as you have. read very few hiſtorians, 
this judgment can only be founded on ſuppoſition. 


I ſuppoſe a child muſt be a prodigy to merit the 
attention of hiſtory; and as there are few pro- 
digies, I imagine hiſtory does not often mention 
8 ara nnen. " "LE | 


What do you underſtand by a prodigy? | 


The Duke of Burgundy, for inſtance, in his 
infancy : he loved poetry, mathematics, and wrote. 
fables and diſſertations 94 va oY 

There is nothing miraculous in all that ;-he 
was a remarkable, but not a marvellous child. 


If he was not a miracle, what am Ir 


(a) By the Abbe Proyart. WG -, 
You 
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Lou are nothing uncommon,” but that is your 


Tn and emulation. 


own fault; you only want a little more — 


8 could never write diſſertations, mamma. 


\ $2  & - PP 
EI YT 4 1 


Why not? en 


N I am afraid they would be very bad ones. 


yeligeday 2 


well done. 8 


your difſertations de. een * 


4 


You were 1 with the head you drew 
Les, mamma, becauſe tes 7 ſaid it was 


ese , ' , . p # 98 
1 — $ % F 14 \ {? (3 4 


"Do you win it cls the original? 


Oh py. mamma. IE OT ES EL © 


4 7 . LE, © 
. 1 * 


Vet at your age it is a maſter. piece; fo might 


£ 


You have given me a great deſire to write dil 
ſertations, mamma: it is a great pity I have 10 
time. GE in et itt 


1 : 7 ® # ; * 


When you take a walk, or when you are at 
work in your garden, do you think of nothing 
but trees and flowers? | 
$4 9 N : Oh, 


your 
(try, 


drew 


wa 
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Oh, I think of a thouſand . mw | 
pe þ 

Well then, during this time, hes Wa ie he 

occupied on ſome intereſting ſubje&; think with 

ardour, and fix your ideas i ina train. 


people compoſe.” Ap a8 | moth 8 . 


Will you give me a ſubjel ev every morning, 


mamma? 


5 * 


. 
* 1 


Ves, on condition that every evening, before 


- 0 
tations. % ” * I i * £ 17 * * 
" F 4 — X ry 6 4 \ * 4 - » 40 


the ſubject of a fable, mamma, and ſometimes 
of a diſſertation? I will arrange them in my mind, 
and by that means rid myſelf of that tireſome 
vacancy of n 1 often feel when alone. 
14 

And which, ! is iN the moſt inſupportable 
kind of wearineſs. When our thoughts are vague 


to ourſelves as they would be to others, were we 
to vent theſe vague thoughts in converſation: 
while on the contrary, we amuſe ourſelves when 
the imagination, is not idle; but inſtead of com- 
mon and frivolous things, is employed on intereſt. 


* 


It is thus 


ſupper, you render me an account of Jour. A medi- 


You will be kind 3 to 2 me ſometimes 


and unconnected, our ideas became as troubleſome 


ing ſubjects. But to return to the book I lent . 


4 


> 
© * 
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you, what particular remarks have yau made or 
this firſt e ? 


The Bing gab gave me the moſt pleaſure, i f 
a Fable, written by the Duke of Burgundy him. 
ſelf, while yet a boy: it is entitled the Traveller 
and his Dogs. 8 


What is the ſubject of it? 


Licas is the Traveller: he has three dogs fc 
his companions, and four loaves for his provifiens, 
He comes to a very gloomy foreſt, where he is 
aſſaulted by a wild beaſt : the Dogs combat and 
vanquiſh the wild beaſt. Hereupon Licas gives 
loaf to Vorax, the name of one of his Dogs, and 
Vorax diſappears; Cerberus receives another loak 

and flies likewiſe ; Gargos, the remaining Dog 
comes in his turn, hoping to receive the like re. 
ward; but Licas, become prudent, and finding 
that each loaf had coſt him a Dog, gave Gargos 
only a little bit, and Gargos remained to eat the 
reſt——that i is all, mamma. 


Y 

And pray what is the Moral of this Fable? ind 
The Moral, mamma, is——hold, I have the 7 
the book in my pocket; L will read you the Moral, cou 


as it is placed at the end of the Fable. 


& Princes, 
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© « Princes, ye Who have found guides Capable 
« of directing your ſteps, and defending your per- 
« ſons, through the foreſt of this world, be care - 
ful not to make them independent, till you have 
© no longer any occaſion for their ſervices.” 


I am well perſuaded, ſaid Madame de Clemire, 
you do not underſtand the tendency of this rea- 
oning, I will make it clearer. This is it's ſig- | 
Benton: | rw ging wod ver walk 51 


« Princes, ye who have found able Miniſters, E 
© vitorious Generals, and faithful Friends, be- 
ware of giving them their due; beware of re- 
* warding them according to their merits and 
+ zeal in your fervice, leſt, after they have ob- 
© tained what is their right they ſhould abandon 
you. Be ye unjuſt Princes, be ye ungrateful, 
that you may make men love you.“ 


Can this be the fue uf the Fable? 


ves; literally. Think a little, and you will 


nd it is. 


Ido; how Could it eſeape me at firſt? How 
ould I * like this Fable ? 


'S; 
Ia 
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In a work every way ' worthy and well written, 
you have ſelected the only reprehenſible paſlage, 
When you read with leſs rapidity and more at. 
tention, you will not be liable to commit ſuch 
groſs miſtakes. 


In the evening, the Baronneſs ſaid, you were 
complaining this morning, Cæſar, of the little 
attention Hiſtorians paid to childhood, and I mean 
to ſhew you how unjuſt was your accuſation. 
This evening we will relate traits of — 1 
= our Heroes ſhall be children. f 


"That will be dengel; 


You hall be einde, that bene, chil- 
dren are not ſo uncommon as you ſuppoſe, Your 
mamma M. Fremont and I, will relate, by turns, 
ſuch Anecdotes as our memory can ſupply, which 
will certainly be enough to furniſh converſation 
for a Tug evening. I Wr begin. 


Chan- chi, Emperor of China, had three ſons 
The two eldeſt diſcovered no marks of extraordi- 

' nary abilities; but Kang-hi, the youngeſt, was 
the darling of his father and his governors: '» He 
was gentle, ſincere, induſtrious, lively, and full 
of ſenſibility. He had a command over his pak 
Kons, his promiſes might be depended on, and 

his 
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his word was inviolable. 
rational and uſeful reſolution, nothing could divert; 
his perſeverance. Ardently deſirous of inſttuction, 
of being diſtinguiſhed, of meriting the affection 
of his father, and obtaining univerſal approbation, 
he made every perſon who had any charge or in- 
tereſt in his education happy; his praiſes were 
repeated at every leſſon; he Was beloved, and 
every one was pleaſed to contribute to his ſatis- 
faction or amuſement : all the indulgence . to 
which ſo many virtues and good conduct have an 
undoubted claim, was his; and if, by chance, he 
fell into an error, every body was ſorry to ſee his 
affliction, but nobody ſcolded. TAS 1 


D 2216112 
The Rel W fell fick : his left | 
ſon was then twelve years old, and Kang-hi not 
yet nine. The Emperor finding his diſeaſe mor- 
tal, ſent for his ſons ; and after informing them of 
his approaching end, aſked which of them thought 
himſelf capable of ſupporting the weight o a 
Crown newly acquired (a). | 


94 


The eldeſt excuſed himſelf oh -account.of bn 
youth, and begged the Emperor would diſpoſe of 


(a) Chan- chi was the ſon of Tſun-· te, the founder of the 


new Tartarian-Chineſe-Dynaſty, which took place in the 


Ewpire of Cathay, about the middle of the laſt Century. 
- the 


- Whenever he made a 
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the ſucceſſion as he pleaſed. Kang-hi then kneeled 
by his father's bed-ſide, bathed the dying Em- 
peror's hand with his tears, and after a moment! 
ſilence, ſaid, As for me, my father, I hope, 
think, I am capable of imitating your virtues ; [ 
love glory more than eaſe and / pleaſure ; and 
ſhould heaven ſnatch you from your children, ant 
your choice ſhould fall upon me, I would make 

my-people happy by taking you for my model. 


This anſwer made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
Chan-chi, that he immediately named the young 
Prince his ſucceſſor, under a Regency of fou 
Grandees (a). Kang-hi juſtified the affection and 
choice of his father, by his future thirſt of know- 
ledge, and the extent of his capacity; he baniſhed 
from his Court, the flatterer and the faRious; 
| rewarded merit, genius, and virtue; was juk 

good, and peaceable, and became the benefaQtat 
and idol of his people (b) (17). 


The Baronneſs having ended, I cannot, mj 
children, ſaid Madame de Clemire, cite you any 
thing more ſingular than the Anecdote your grand- 
mamma has juſt related; for it is difficult to find 

(a) Kong hi mpunted the Throne in 4661. 


(6) See Abrege de 'Hiftoire des Voy ages, Tom. vat 
| Page 138, 


anf 
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any thing more extraordinary, than a child, not 
nine years old, who knew the means to obtain 
the Throne of the vaſteſt Empire in the univerſe, 
by his ſentiments, conduct, and ſuperior qualities; 
but I am going to ſpeak of a young Prince, of the 
ſame age, who became afterwards one of the 
greateſt Monarchs of his time. 


Duke Uladiſlaus, who reigned in Poland (4), 
had a ſon named Boleſlaus (e), whoſe activity, 
uponglove of learning, gentleneſs, patience, and good- 
roungWneſs of heart, were unequalled. Bohemia had 
ately declared war againſt Poland. One day, as 
Uladiſlaus, in preſence of his ſon, was giving 
orders to the General of his army, young Bo- 
la who had liſtened with the moſt profound 
attention to their converſation, caſt himſelf at his 
ather's feet, and earneſtly beſought permiſſion to 
make the campaign, under the care of the Ge- 
eral ; his entreaties were ſo ſtrong, ſo energetic, 
and accompanied with obſervations ſo juſt and ſo 


xt, I ingular at his age, that the Duke, Equally affe&t- 
ou ane and aſtoniſhed, could not refuſe his requeſt, 
grand · Mut confided him, as he deſired, to the care of the 


General. 


(d) In 1094. 
(e) He was afterwards Boleſlaus III. 


a vol. 111. E | The 
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The arrival of the young Prince at the army, 
occaſioned uniyerſal admiration ; he was attentive 
to every thing that paſled, yet diſcovered an-un- 
derſtanding fo extraordinary, that nothing could 
be called new to him, but might rather be ſaid ty 
recollect than learn all that he beheld. Liberal to 
the ſoldiers, and affable to the officers, he gained 
all men's hearts; his magnificence was only ſeen 
in his gifts, known by his generoſity; his food 
was frugal, his bed the cold ground, and he chea an. 
fully ſubmitted to every intemperance of the ſes 
ſons. Ever moſt forward at what was mof 
painful, and always diſcovering a fortitude which 
ſeemed as natural as it was aſtoniſhing, he rathe 
appeared formed to command Fortune's favou 
than live in hopes of them. 


Every thing in fat predicted, that his virtue 
and exploits ſhould one day make him a perfed 
model for Princes. The Polanders, having ſud 
an example before their eyes, redoubled thel 
ardour ; the Bohemians were every where defeatet 


and Uladiſlaus enjoyed the inexpreſſible happine It 
of owing to a ſon, only nine years old, a gr ame 
part of the ſucceſs of the campaign. : 

| 
The remainder of the life of Boleſlaus ef 


anfwerable to the beginning; he became a hen 
yet, though a warrior and a conqueror, he wi 
feelin 
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ny, fecling and humane, and employed his conqueſts . 


uv for the good of his people; he knew how to merit 
un- their love by making them happy. 


d to This Prince poſſeſſed too many virtues, not to 
be diſtinguiſhed by his filial piety : all Hiſtorians 
dwell with pleaſure on the intereſting details of 
his parental affection; the death of his: father 
more fully demonſtrated the goodneſs of his heart, 
and rendered him more dear to his people. Bo- 
leſlaus wore mourning five years for a father 
whom he regretted all his life, and would have 
an image, which could never be eraſed from his 
heart, equally ever preſent to his eyes; he wore 
a medal round his neck, on which was engraved 
he Portrait of Uladiſlaus; he looked at it con- 
tinually, in order, as he ſaid, to remind him of 
he virtues of a father ſo worthy to be regretted; 
pnd ſtill the oftener to retrace his beloved memory, 

e called a ſon, whom he moſt paſſionately loved, 
dy the name of Uladiſlaus (a). 


Tn mitt N 
It is now your turn, M. Fremont, added Ma- 
lame de Clémire. | 


I cannot at this inftant, replied the Abbé, re- 
laus wil ſuch remarkable Anecdotes, for I do not Te- 


e a hei (a) See Hiſtoire Generale de Pologne, by M. he Che- 
r, he W aer de Solignac, Tom, I. Page 313, and II. Page 9. 


fee „ collect 
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collect any, except two facts abſolutely void of 
ornament. | 


Maſter Czfar is now ten years old, and when 
his Drawing-Maſter told him, that, had he for 
theſe two years paſt been more induſtrious, he 
Would now have been able to draw likeneſſes, he 
thought he had done much in being capable d 
copying well. It will not, therefore, be uſeleſs to 
inform him, that Peter Mignard (4) was deſtinel 
by his parents to the profeſſion of Phyſic; that 
while at his ſtudies, during the hours of recrea 
tion, he amuſed himſelf with learning to draw; | 
had no maſter, but he had good taſte and induſtry 
and thus, at eleven years of age, had learnt t 
draw Portraits, equally ſtriking for being perfed 
likeneſſes, and correct deſigns ; his parents the 
put him to a Painter, he dedicated himſelf to Hure 


art, and became one of the beſt Painters of ti 
French- School. 


(3) Born at Troye, in Champagne, in 1610 ; died her 
Paris in 1693, rich, and loaded with honours, There aſſi 
marble monument in the church des Jacobins, Rue St. H 
nor, erefted to his memory by his daughter, La Comte 
de Feuquieres, who is ſeen kneeling to her father's Buff © " 
done by Desjardins. The monument is by Le Moine, Mont 
ſon. See Extraits des differens Ouvrages ſur la Vie & 
Peintres, by M. P. D. L. F, Tom, $3,559. 7 (e) 
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Another Painter, named John-Baptiſte- Vanloo, 
began to paint agreeably at eight years of age (e). 
do not require all this of Maſter Cæſar; I wiſh 
to ſee him emulative ; I wiſh him to acquire the 
noble ambition, of not remaining confounded in 


8, hel the numerous claſs of common boys. 

8, he % IT 

ble ol The Abbe's citations were not very ſucceſsful 
leſs to with the children; Cæſar, perſonally attacked, 


durſt not ſpeak his opinion; but Pulcheria, with 
more candour than politeneſs, bluntly declared, ſhe 
did not find them ſo amuſing as the Anecdotes of 
ang-hi and * 


] perceive Mademoiſelle, replied the Abbe, you 
are not fond of plain direct Leſſons; in which 
eſpect you are like thoſe T'yrants who cannot en- 
dure to hear the truth, except when diſguiſed 


nder ſome ingenious Apologue. 


No indeed, M. Fremont, interrupted Pul- 
heria, I am not in this reſpect like Tyrants, for 
aſſure you, I always like the plain truth but 
feel I have been wrong; pray pardon me, and 


lo not entertain a bad opinion or me, M. Fre- 
, ont, L 


died 
There i 
e St. H 
Comtel 
er's Bul 
one, 
a Vie & 


(e) Many Giles examples will be ond among the 
otes, 

Anotit 
E 3 My 
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My opinion, Madamoiſelle, is a. rg of "7 F 

little mme. P f b. 

T | | th: 
But t to prove you are not vexed with me, pray of 

be fo good as to give me a plain direct Leſſon. 


When truth is aſked with fo good a grace, i At 
ought not to to be denied: give me leave to ob. ine 
ſerve to you then, mademoiſelle, that for theſe three 
weeks paſt, ever ſince the exceſſive heat has 
obliged us to leave your brother's chamber © and 
take our leſſons in the hall, where you ſit at work 
with your Governante, I have more than one 
thought you might profit better by the thing 
which you hear repeated by and to your brother 
The following is a remark which I ſhould nevi. - 
have dared openly to make, had I not men 
your poſitive. requeſt 0 to do. 


Mademoiſelle Le N wh fived with the ba 
learned Madame Dacier, only learnt, during het Nu 
infancy, to read, write, and work; ſuch was h 
education till the age of eleven. Her father M 
le Febvre had a ſon, on whoſe education he be 
ſtowed. the greateſt pains; his ſiſter uſed to. bd F 
preſent at her work, while he received his leſſons 


| „Ons dag, when the young Scholar could noW ( 
reply to the queſtions put to him, his ſiſter ſuggel. ol! 


An 
I 
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ed in a whiſper every anſwer neceſſary to make; 
the father liſtened with ſurprize and joy, and from 
that moment, undertook with ardour the education 
of a child ſo worthy his attention (a), 


You will allow, mademoiſelle, continued the 
Abbe, that had this young lady, inſtead of liſten- 
ing to her brother's leſſons, amuſed herſelf by 
making mouths at him and playing him tricks, ſhe 
would never certainly have fo ayrerably ſurprized 
her father, 


I do not t remember, faid Pulcheris, dude. 
to have played my brother many tricks. 


I, replied the Abbe, very well remember, that 
laſt Monday you lily Ritched his coat to the chair; 
that Tueſday you twice pricked him with your 
needle, to 'awaken his attention, as you ſaid ; and 
that yeſterday you made him commit a thouſand 
blunders, by your - various grimaces, - and by 
making what you call a rabbit's mouth; at which 
your ſiſter laughed ſo much, ſhe was * 
to leave the room. 


Pulcheria now, with the tears in her eyes, and 
a confuſed and ſuppliant air, looked at her mamma. 


(a) Hiſtoire litteraire des ran a e ug by a ney 
of Men of Letters, Tom! II. * 


E 4 - | Fear 
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Fear nothing, Pulcheria, ſaid Madame de Cle 


mire, I ſhall not puniſh you; becauſe I ſhould na . 
have known this, had not you deſired a plain dired lo 
leſſon; and you ought not ſurely to be ſcolded, far o 
defiring people to tell you the truth without dill ©* 
guiſe : I ſhall only obſerve to you, that there i 
nothing amiable in ſuch. pranks ; that our reaſon 
for laughing at them is, becauſe they are excefliyely 8 
Tidiculous : that a character of this kind is ven F 
unbecoming in a female, becauſe it deſtroys al 
that gentleneſs and modeſty, which are the chie 
ornainents of her ſex; and that laſtly, a child lik 4 
this may, make a ſtranger laugh for a moment, by 5 
mult neceſſarily become inſupportable to parent *© 
friends, and ſervants. 12 
] have another little complaint againſt you 
which is, you have promiſed me your friendſhi 
your confidence, and that you would every 0 
make a ſincere avowal of your errors: yet 30 he! 
have never mentioned a word of the diſturbane the 
you gave your brother during his leſſons. wal 
g nr gui 
Indeed, my dear mamma, replied Pulcheria, 
was not want of confidence that made me not tal - 
you, but- becauſe I did not till now feel hoy ©” 
wrong ſuch things are; and to ſhew you I wou ſpe 
not hide any thing from you, mamma, I confet 
that M. Fremont has not told you all. He Wn - 
forgo Nea 


: 
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Cle. 
I not 
lired 
J, for 
t dif. 
ere 1 
-eaſon 
ſively 
ven 
ys al 
chie 
Id lik 
nt, b 


arent 


forgot that about eight days ago,.. I pretended, to 
ſneeze every now and then, all the while my 
brother was at his leſſon, and . a low n 


every time. 3 


14 3334 


ig no HET 1 „He. 
And I, faid Caroline, with a Drrowful coun- 
tenance, ſneezed and curtſeyed a little too, 


mamma. : $T"RTE {z£5] 44+ lt Yb 7? 


Fg Bf r ORFOLY SED 1. - 
And I made at leaſt a dozen bos, ſaid the 
Abbe, for I very ſincerely ſuppoſed. theſe young 
ladies had caught colds in their heads; for which K 
reaſon, as I was compleatly their dupe, I did-not 
mention this i ingenious prank.. CREASE 4 


j 


e Fray mamma pardon me, faid Pulcheria- 
ndſhi 
ery d 
yet 700 
urbane 


Willingly, replied Madame de Clemire, kiſſing 
her; but ſince you now ſee the conſequences and 
the abſurdity of ſuch little malicious tricks, you 
will be henceforth inexcuſable, ſhould 3 
guilty of them 1 | 


heria, | 


And now, faid the Foy: let us return to 


not tel 

el bol our Anecdotes of Infancy; it is e turn to 
1 Woul ſpeak. my daughter. / *$:03 3 WI 

confel | + Amin A in 


He Wl And I ſhall relate an anecdote of a child of five 
years old 3 you muſt not, therefore, expect that I 
„ ſhould. 
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ſhould be minute or long: this child, however, 
Was Guſtavus Adolphus, afterwards one' of the 
greateſt Kings that ever reigned in Sweden. Ls 


Ca 


red 
He was one day addin | in 2 meadow with his 81 
nurſery-maid, near Nicoping; the child got away, 
and ran among the brambles ; and the woman, in 
order to frighten him back, told him there were 
a great many Serpents in that place that would 
fting him. Ay! faid Guſtavus, give me a ſticł are 
and I will kill them. In vain did they en- ful 
deavour to divert him from that reſolution ; like 

Hercules with his Club, felling the Monſters of 

the Nemean Foreſt, the little Prince, armed with N: 
a ſwitch, entered the copſe to exterminate eve 
Serpent he could find; but his reſearches were = 
fruitleſs, no Monſter appeared, and his labours | 
were that day ended by a long fatiguing walk (a). * 


This is a charming Anecdote, faid the Ba- 
ronneſs, and proves that courage is a quality d 


the ſoul ; not a conviction of ſuperior ſtrength, e 
the conſequence of reflection. We expect no- 
ching from children, of thoſe properties which ar 
commonly the fruits of experience. Thus fc 

example, we think it natural enough that | 

4 NN ſometimes be inconkiteht, With or _ A 

F 1 


© Hiſtoire de Gullave Adolphe, Tom, L 2h 


by 
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but we expect they ſhould occaſionally give indi-" 
fie cations of all the virtues that originate in the 
1 heart, are natural to it, born with it, and only 

require cultivation. A child, therefore, who ſhould - 
X lis Neive proo: s of cowardice, cruelty, or ingratitude, 
might be thought a Monſter, if it's vices were 


hy 
n, in not the conſequences of a bad education. | 

were 1 
„ould But then, grandmamma, there are many chil- 


ſtick, dren born Monſters; for there are many ungrate- 
en- ful and cruel people. | 


+5 00 That is to ſay, there are many depraved people. 
in Nature rarely produces Monſters, education makes 
many. | 


bob Is it then the fault of their parents, when people 
(%% Ne wicked, mamma ? 


Yes, generally ſpeaking. A child, however, not 
born with a bad heart, may become depraved, and 
yet receive an excellent education, 


N Which way, mamma ? 


If he is not gentle, if he is not ſincere, the 
moſt enlightened and vigilant pareats cannot pre- 
krve him from a crowd of errors to which he will 


E 6 | inſenſibly 


idle; 


bu 
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inſenſibly become habituated. Do you remembei of 
poor Brunet, the Valet of your father? wa ve 


| Yes, mamma, he died two years ago. | | 

x 4/4 fa. 
The wound in his leg was not mortal; it wu ſu 
dreſſed by the beſt Surgeon in Paris; he had in 
nurſe who never left him night or day; and when ar 
it was perceived he pulled the dreſſings off fron te 
his leg, I gave him an additional nurſe, and even 15 
had his hands tied during the night: but all then C 
precautions were fruitleſs; he rubbed his leg ra 
againſt each other, and tore 2way with his foot c. 
what ſhould have cured the wound. Atlaſt a mor- 
tification came on, and neither the ſkill of the 
Surgeon, the vigilance of his nurſes, nor even 


ye 
the goodneſs of his conſtitution could fave H y. 
life. This poor creature is a perfect image al a: 


an untractable and diſobedient child. What cal w 
the pains of a parent do, with one who does net 
underſtand their value; who does not feel that 
nothing is forbidden him which would not render 
him vicious, , conſequently hateful and unhappy; 


nor any thing required of him, that would nd 
contribute to his felicity ? 


But ſurely, mamma, a child muſt be an idiot, not 
to underſtand, that whenever we are diſobedient; 


it is only through wildneſs, forgetfulneſs, or want 


1 
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of thought; and as ſoon as we Wow 175 we ite 
very angry with ourſelves. þ 0e 


| That is not ſufficient; you ſhould own your 

\ WH faults, and tell me of them, like as you would con- 

t wa fult a Phyſician, when you have been guilty of ſome 
had i imprudence that may endanger your health, I 
when am well convinced, that an antipathy to phyſic, of- 
from ten makes people neglect to take advice; but this 
d even is preciſely the imbecillity, the idiotilm, of which 
.. them Cziar has juſt ſpoken. Stupidity alone would 
leg rather be ill than be cured: eſpecially when the 
is foo cure would be" as gentle as ſalutary. N 
of th Are you not certain, my children, that when 
ehen you confeſs a fault of which I was ignorant, 
pour candour muſt naturally excite my indulgence, 
and at the ſame time redouble my affection; for 
which reaſon you know, if it be not a very ſerious 
crime, you are always forgiven as a reward for 
having confeſſed it; and if it be, the penance you 
render undergo is mach more gentle than it would have 
happy been, had 1 myſelf made the diſcovery; it is 
uld. not therefore every way your intereſt to be entirely 

open and ſincere. 


age d 
at can 
es not 
el that 


iot, nol Beſides, you ſhould recollect, that though you 
edient may hide your faults for a while, it is impoſſible 
35 want you ſhould do ſo always; for as we yeſterday ſafd 

2 PF; of 
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of the teleſcope, time diſcovers all things: and 
will it not be much more advantageous to you, 
that I ſhould learn thoſe things from your friend- 
ſhip, which accident and my own vigilance muſt 
at laſt bring to light. Again, when I am told 
your errors, it immediately gives me an oppor- 
tunity of inſtructing you, of enlightening and en- 
larging your minds, and of ſhewing you the con- 
ſequences of your errors; and as you are natural- 
ly good, you then become more fearful of falling 
into them again: whereas if I do not hear of 
them till they have been ſome time committed, l 
find habits already formed and rooted in you, 
which can only be eraſed by penance and puniſh. 
ment, SH 


Thus, for example, I have always recommend. 
ed ardour and ceconomy ; and yet Caroline and 
Pulcheria, during the long illneſs of your Gover- 
nante, you had got a habit of never putting any 
thing in it's place ; and your handkerchief, gloves, 
and garters were continually loſt. I came to the 
knowledge of it at laſt, but too late, for this 
habit was become a defect very difficult to eradi- 
cate : had you told me at the beginning of your 
careleſſneſs, the hiſtory of Eglantine alone would 
have been ſufficient to render you active and 
provident, | | 


1 


* 
Th 
* 
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and The truth of theſe refections was unanimouſly 
you, allowed, and the three children promiſed never in 

end- future to be guilty, of the, leaſt fault, without 
nuſt immediately and fincerely confeſſing it to their 

told mamma. | | 


en- I muſt inform you, madam, ſaid the Abbe, if 
con- you have any other anecdote to relate, it is time 
ural- you ſhould begin, for it is almoſt half paſt nine 
ling Wo'clock. 


ed, | What I have to ſay, replied the Baronneſs, 
You, will not take us long. I have juſt recollected, 
nib M tbat the battle of Leucofoe was remarkable, by a 
circumſtance perhaps unique in it's kind; there 
were three Kings at it, all, in perſon, commanding 
end- their armies, the eldeſt of whom was twelve, the 


ſecond ten, and the youngeſt only nine years of 
over-W ge (a). 


ove, 1 will alſo cite you, ſaid Madame de Clemire, * 
0 uy a trait taken- from the Hiſtory of France. The 
g this unfortunate Charles VI. whom a cruel diſeaſe 


eradl- WY had deprived of reaſon, would, had it not been 
1 for that mis fortune, have proved a good King. 
wo 


His father, Charles V. took a particular pleaſure 


(a) Clothaire, Theodebert, and Theodotic : the two 
latter were brothers, Hiſtoire de Charlemagne, by M. 
Caillard. 


in | 
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J. 
uſt 


in forming his heart, and diſcovering his youth. 
ful ſenſations. a" 


—_— he 
One day having deſired him to come into his deic 

cabinet, he gave him permiſſion to take whatever 
jewel he pleaſed out of his treaſury. The young * 
Prince, neglecting every thing rich and precious po! 
ſtopt like Achilles at a ſword that was hanging 8 
in the corner of a room. Another time the King x} 

' preſented him a golden crown with one hand, 
and a helmet with the other. The Prince chok ; 
the helmet, and ſaid to his father, may you pre- wh 
ſerve your crown for ever. Theſe trifling inci- 4G 
dents were indications of a good heart, and gave * 
great pleaſure to this wiſe Monarch, who was 4 lan 
tender father, and a virtuous politician (a). 5 
Hitherto, ſaid the Abbé, we have ſpoken only K 


of remarkable children, I will now mention 


ſome which may be called miraculous. Chrifilie ha 
le Bereclh of Exter, died in his tenth year in S 
1706: he was the ſon of a Phyſician, and his 


poſthumous works were publiſhed in the German pr 
language, among which are found paſlages re- 
markable for their piety, ſimplicity, and goodiM. 
fonſe. inc 
ch! 


(a) Hiſtoire de la querelle de Phillippe de Valois eit 
d'Edouard III. by M. Gaillard, Tom. II. Charles VI. yo 
was only twelve years old when he came to the throne, 


Jaques 
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duch. Jaques Marini, a Venetian, ſeven years old, 
uſtained a Theſes in public in the year 1647, on 
beology, n n and ſeveral other 


to his Sciences. b 8 
atever > tre hit ; 4 mr iis ag 1 * 
oung The ſon of M. Baratier, named John Philip, 


poke Latin perfectly at four years old; under- 
ſtood Greek at five, then learnt Hebrew, and at 


cious, 


Kin [ix knew four languages, Fader and Geography. 
55 We may I Baron de Helmfeld, a Swede, | 
x pi who died in 1764 in the ſame rank. At 
ine. s enteen he was received a Member of the Royal 
1 Society of London, and at twenty ſpoke ten 
was languages, was an excellent Mathematician, and 


a great Lawyer, 


Chriſtian Henry Heineikein was born at Lu- 
beck, and began to ſpeak at ten months old; had 
a ſuperficial, though general knowledge, of Geo- 
graphy, and ancient and modern hiſtory, when he 
was two years of age; and in his fifth year ſpoke 
three languages fluently. „ 9 


n only 
ention 
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7 And laſtly, Adrian Baillet, to whom we are 


indebted for a very intereſting treatiſe on celebrated 

children, a multitude of whoſe names he hath 
alois cited, might juſtly have placed himſelf among theſe 
rler Vi young Sages. He was born in 1649 at the vil- 
lage 


INC. 


Jaques 
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lage of Neuville, near Beauvais; his father wal It 
a Peaſant, and young Baillet learnt to read udit 
write in a Convent of Cordeliers, where he regu et 
ly went to be taught his leſſons; and though Hh 
father did not require him ſo to do, walked event 
day ſeveral leagues to gain inſtruction. Short poly 
after an intelligent and benevolent Eecleſtaſii | 

hols 


took this child under his protection, and inſtru 
one ſo worthy to learn. Baillet became a learn NGU 
man, and died in 1705. He is not the only on 
who has collected anecdotes of children celebrate 
for their literary acquirements; many others # 
mong the learned, have occupied themſelves d 
the ſame ſubject (a). 


(a) Among others, Goezius, Kleffeker, Wolf, Seelen 
&c. See Dictionnaire des Merveilles de la Nature, unde 
the head Enfans Precoces. We may likewiſe place Edwatt 
VI. of England in the rank of celebrated children: 
mounted the throne at nine years of age, and at that tin 
knew the Latin, Greek, French, and Italian. Mary Queea 
of Scotland alſo, when ſhe was thirteen, publickly recited 
at the Louvre, in preſence of Henry II. Catherine & 
Medicis, and the whole Court, a Latin diſcourſe of her own 
compoſition, in which ſhe ſuſtained, in contradiction to the 
prejudice of thoſe times, ſays M. Gaillard, that womet 
ought to be learned. She alſo wrote poetry in French 
excellent for that age; and danced, ſung, and played 6 


ſeveral inſtruments. 


The hiſtory of the famous Pic de la Mirandole i is genen tio 
ly known; and all the world has heard, that Paſcal was pa 
famous Mathematician at twelve years old. 

| L 
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It is certainly through complaiſance to your 
uditors, M. Fremont, ſaid Madame de Clémire, 


gula, et you have been pleaſed to call the children, of 
gh bon you have ſpoken miraculous; It is true, 
even hat theſe children are ſuperior to ours; however; I 


nly ſce one ſingle prodigy among them, and that 
s he who could talk at ten months old; the 
bers appear to me only children of extreme 
nduſtry. | 


It is true, replied the Abbé, that their chief 


ers nerit was that of inceſſant application, added to 
ves o reat docility. I have attentively read the various 


ircumſtances of many of their lives, and I find 
hat they all had an unbounded reſpect, and an 


N. nalterable affection towards their Teachers, con- 
Edunequently a ſweetneſs: of temper, and an entire 
ren! dbedience, | d 
hat tit 

b. But, ſaid Cæſar, their prodigious memories 
' TECI ; 
WW Were the effects neither of wit or genius, but 


ff qualities I am going to deſcribe. A child al- 
vays remembers thoſe things which he liſtens to 
ith attention; a proof of which is, there never 
vas an induftrious child known whoſe memory 
was not remarkable. Make therefore a calcula- 
tion if you can, how much time is loſt by im- 
patience, ill-humour, pettiſhneſs, and ill- timed 
I | | arguing 
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arguing to a mutinous and diſobedient child. ( 
he be made to begin again, inſtead of doubling t 
his attention, and liſtening with ſubmiſſion, he if! 
employed in making idle and vexatious excuſeWoo 
he is bid to be filent, perhaps, and if he obeys, hy 
pouts and murmurs inwardly, is abſent, an 
hears nothing that is ſaid to him, becauſe he is i 
his airs: thus is there a leſſon entirely loſt, 


1 


OM 
| 0 e. 

But I hope, M. Fremont, you have not fount 
me a mutinous and diſobedient boy ? 


No, certainly, for you ſee I am fill your In- 
ſtructor. Generally ſpeaking, you are good tem 
pered, ſubmiſſive, and induſtrious; but you do nd 
poſſeſs theſe qualities to an eminent degree; tha 
is to ſay, you might be much ſuperior to wt 
you are. 


-T afſure you, M. Fremont, I never felt 6 
ſtrong a degree of emulation as at preſent, from 
having heard how many celebrated children hart 
been found in all ages: and ſince nothing more # 
neceſſary to become one than docility, application 
and a good heart, I am determined to be its 
duſtrious, and am convinced you will hereaſtet 


be ſatisfied with the progreſs I ſhall make. 


— 


Carolin 


2 


Aud. | 
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Caroline and Pulcheria made the like promiſes. 
o their mamma, and they went to bed exceedingly 
ell ſatisfied with an cue productive of no 
ood reſolutions. 


The arrival of company, who came to paſs 
ome days at Champcery, interrupted, for a while, 
heir evening recreations ; but the very day they 
vent, the Baronneſs related the following ſtory ; 


* 
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be iO NELLGRAVE was the Captain of an Eng- 
ereaſtel U liſh veſſel in the African Slave Trade, com- 
nendable for his humanity. Cuſtom alone can 
authorize this commerce, offenſive to nature, and 
ot to be carried on but at the utmoſt peril, ſince 

injuſtice 


OR, THE. 


BENEFIT REPAID. 


aroline 


* 
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injuſtice and tyranny generally produce rebelliaq 
and deſpair. For this reaſon, the Europeans af 
obliged to put the unhappy Negroes they buy 
chains during the night, and moſt part of f 
day; notwithſtanding which precaution, the 
often find means to unite, and conſpire the de 
ſtruction of their maſters, 


 Snellgrave bought many Negroes on the bank 
of the river Kallabar, among whom he obſerve 
a young woman ſeemingly overwhelmed wit 
grief; touched with her tears, he deſired his! 
terpreter to queſtion her, and learnt ſhe wept i 
an only child ſhe had loſt the evening before, 

She was taken on board the veſſel, and the ven 
ſame day Snellgrave received an invitation | 
viſit the King of the diſtrict. Snellgrave accept 
the invitation, but knowing the ferocity of thi 
people, he ordered ten of his Sailors and the Gu 
ner to accompany him, well armed. He was co 
ducted to ſome diſtance from the ſhore, and founl 
the King placed on an elevated feat under tp" 
ſhade of ſome trees. pet! 


The aſſembly was numerous; a crowd 
Negro Lords ſurrounded their King, and l 
guard, compoſed of about fifty men, armed wil 
bows and arrows, the ſabre at their ſide, and f 

Zaga) 


to 
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agaye in their hand, ſtood at ſome diftance; the 
nzliſh, with the muſkets on their ſhoulders, re- 
ained oppoſite his black 1 


Snellgrave preſented to the King ſome European 
rifles. As he was ending his harangue, he heard 
roans at ſome little diſtance that made him ſhud- 
er, and turning round, perceived a little Negro 
jed by the leg to a ſtake ſtuck in the ground. 
[wo other Negroes, of a hideous aſpect, that 
tood by the fide of a hold dug in the earth, armed 
ith hatchets, and clothed in an uncouth manner, 


2ept fa emed to guard the child; who looked at them 
re. eeping, with his little hands raiſed in a n 
F pg poſture. | | 


The King obſerving the emotion which this 
range ſpectacle evidently cauſed in Snellgrave, 
hought to encourage him, by aſſuring him, he had 
othing to fear from the two Negroes whom he 
as coll Poked at with ſo much ſurprize. It is only, faid 
d foundde, with great gravity, a child, whom we are 
Woing to ſacrifice to the God Egho for the pro- 
perity of the kingdom. 


This intelligence made Snellgrave tremble with 
orror; the Engliſh were only twelve men in all; 
he court and guard of the African Prince were 
together above an hundred; but compaſſion and 


dumanit 
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humanity would not ſuffer Snellgrave to conſid 
all he had to fear from the number and ferocity 
the Barbarians ; let us ſave this wretched chill 
my lads, faid he, turning towards his crew; condi *" 
follow me. Nan 


So ſaying, he ran to the little Negro, and t 

Engliſh, all animated by the ſame feelings, 

haſtily followed. The Negroes at ſeeing thi 

yelled diſmally, and fell tumultuouſly upon d 

Engliſh; Snellgrave drew his piſtol, and ſeei 

the King draw back, demanded to be heard, 
# 

The King, with a ſingle word, calmed the fu 
of the Negroes, who ſtopt and remained motia 
leſs, while Snellgrave, by means of his Interpret 
explained the motives of his conduct, and ends 
by entreating the King to ſell him the vidti 
The propoſition was accepted, and Snellgrave v 
determined not to diſpute about price. Happ 
however, for him, the Negro King wanted neith 
gold nor ſilver, was ignorant of pearls and d 
monds, and, thinking he would be ſure: to 
enough, demanded a necklace of blue glaſs beal 
which was inſtantly given. 


Snellgrave then immediately flew to the inn 
cent little creature he had ſnatched from deat 
and drew his cutlaſs, to divide the cord by whit 
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t's legs were tied. The frightened infant thought 
Snellgrave was going to kill him, and gave a 
hriek; but Snellgrave took him in his arms with 
anſport, and preſſed him to his boſom. As ſoon 
s the infant's fears were removed, he ſmiled and 
areſſed his deliverer; who, full of delicious ſenſa- 
ions, and penetrated with tenderneſs, took leave 
the Gs and returned! to ** _ 

When he came on mink he fi the young 
egroeſs whom he had bought in the: morning; ſhe 
as ill, and fat weeping beſide the Surgeon, who, 
ot able to perſuade her' to eat, obliged her to 
main in the open air, for fear ſhe ſhould faint 
pain, The moment Snellgrave and his people 
aſſed by her, ſhe turned her head, and perceiving 
te little Negro in the arms of a Sailor, ſhrieked, 
ole, and ran to the child, who 1 e 
alled to her, and held out it's $ arnis. x 
She dlaſped her "Oo to her. Wale ase 
al reſolution ſhe had formed, her loſs of liberty, 
e dreadful ills ſne had ſuffered, her projects of 
ſpair, all were forgotten- ov was a mother, 
„ | $02) 61 FG 


She learnt, Sm from the Interpreter, every - 
cumſtance of Snellgrave's behaviour; then, {till 
ding her infant in her arms, ſhe ran and threw 


VOL. III. MN > herſelf 
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herſelf at her benefactor's feet. No it is, ſaid 
ſhe, that I am truly your Slave; this night vu 
to have delivered me from bondage; I held youz 
a Tyrant, but you have given me more than life 
you have given, me back my ſon; you-are becon 
my father; henceforth be aſſured of my obedience; 
this Infant is a dear and certain pledge. 


us, 
01 


While the woman ſpoke with all the warm 
and energy of the moſt impaſſioned gratitude, th 
Interpreter explained her diſcourſe to Snellgra 
who could not receive a ſweeter reward for hi 
humanity; which, nevertheleſs, was productive d 
other good effects. Wt 


He had, more than, three, hundred Slaves 
board, to whom the young Negroeſs related ha 
adventure, which when they had heard, aſter e 
preſſing their admiration by redoubled plaudit 
they promiſe unbounded ſubmiſſion; and, in effec 
dnellgrave, during the reſt of the voyage, f 
them all the reſpect and obedience: a father ce 

receive from his children (a). 


Such is the power of gratitude and: virtues 7 
the moſt ferocious Savages 3 what then among 


(a) Abrege de Hiſtoire Generale des Voyages, Tom, I) 
Page 39. 


a 
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us, ſhould be the irreſiſtible force of this means, 
o ſweet and ſo ſure to ſubjugate all hearts? 


This ſhort ſtory, my children, may likewiſe | 
ave to confirm a truth, which cannot too often 
e repeated: and that is, that virtuous actions are 
ways conducive to-perſonal intereſt, 


Of what ſpecies, Cæſar, ſaid Madame de Cle- 
ire, is the action of Snellgrave, is it amd 


Heroic? I think not. But will examine it 
cording to the rules you gave. 


Well, let us ſee if n thoſe rules 3 
peat them. 


An heroic action muſt be uſeful, expoſing: the 
to great danger; or it muſt be a ſacrifice of 
ne and intereſt, and liable to incur . f 
x 
Exactly ſo ; let us return to Snellgrave he was 


poſed to great danger. 


ls great than may be thought; it is true the 
glich were but twelve, and che Negroes were 
hundred, but the moſt, ff Savages are 
ys the moſt cowardly. "TheEngliſh, too, all 
| mulkets ; and there is no doubt; had the com- 
n F 2 bat 
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bat once Vegan, the Barbarians would ſoon hav 
taken to flight. oft e 0/4 eng 


ho. 
FThe danger, therefotes, was not very great) ja in 
think. | orc 


It ſeems to me that Snellgrave would have been 
contemptible, had he ſuffered them to murder the 
child, having the power to hinder them; eons 
ſequently, though it was a good, it was not al 
heroic aCtion, | 
Very well reaſoned ; but do you not bring hi 


firſt generous emotions into the account, which 


independent of all reflection, made bim fly . 
ſuccour the child? They were ſo impetuous, . ®* 
I am well perſuaded, they would have made Snell wh 
grave brave the moſt dreadful dangers, In al 
however, the act was not heroic, it was preſcribe 
by humanity, but the firſt emotions that inſpin T 
xt were ſublime, rem 
The ſtory you have told us, grand- mam Cl 
faid Caroline, is charming, but it is too ſhort, Neif 
| = 18 | 
Well, my children, replied the Baronneß I ** 
will tell you another then. Cæſar has proved tl * 
action of Snellgrave was not heroic, let us he Fo 


what he will think of the following. 45 
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The virtuous Duke of Bourbon ſervoy as an 
hoſtage to King John, and languiſhed eight years 
in captivity. His abſence gave riſe to many diſ- 
orders; his Barons pillaged his domains, and 
Chauveau, his Procurer-General, was forced, 
by the duties of his office, to inform againſt them. 
The Duke, having regained his liberty, winked at 
paſt offences, and ſtudied only how to gain the 
hearts of his vaſſals; he inſtituted the Order of 
Eſperance, (Hope) and in the midſt of this ſolemn 
ceremony, the ſevere Chauveau appeared, Jorg 
in his band a ws of informations. 


have 


ing hil 
which 
Aly tt 
1s, thi 
> Snell 
In fa 
eſcribe 
inſpite 


Chauveau kneeled, and preſented | his — 
our Highneſs, ſaid he, is ſurrounded by the 
puilty ; many here deſerye death, others confiſca- 
tion; behold a regiſter of their crimes. 

The endes who were moſt of them oreſent, 
rembled. 


Chauveau, ſaid the Prince, have you kept a 
mort. Nesiſter alſo of their ſervices? 
|; is J 
80 ſaying, he took the papers and threw them 
nto the fire, without reading a ſyllable. Theſe 
vine words, this generous action, brought tears 
tf joy and affection into all eyes; there was not a 
nan at guilty or innocent, who did not vow 
os 4: to 


onneß, 
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to facrifice life and fortune in the ſervice of ſo 
N 70 a Prince (a). 


Ab! cried Cæſar, that was ny an heroic 
action, 3K 
f You ſee, my children, replied the Baronnels, 
what grandeur of ſoul bounty alone may diſplay; 
if men knew how ſweet, how engaging, hon 


uſeful it is to pardon, ſuch examples would not 
be ſo rare. | 


As the Baronneſs was ſpeaking, a noiſe was 
heard in the houſe; the children ran towards the 
door, and Madame de Clemire haſtily followed; 
juſt at that inſtant redoubled ſhouts began, and 
ſeveral voices cried aloud———Peace !-— Peace! 
Peace is concluded. | 


Madame de Cltmire flew down ſtairs, and met 
the Courier, who had juſt come from Paris, and 
confirmed the happy news of Peace] And have 
we Peace once more, cried Madame de Clemire? 
bleſſed be Heaven * the King, to whom we 
owe it, 


She could fay no more, the delicious tears 4 
joy impeded ſpeech ; the read the letter wang the 


* Hiſtoire de la Querelle, Ke by M. Gaillard, Ton, U. 


IC 
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Courier had given her twenty times over, {till re- 
peating every moment, es, Peace is made, and 
a glorious Peace; you will fee your father, my 
children, in leſs than two months at the lateſt. 


Dear mamma, ſaid Pulcheria, do not ſend us 
to bed; permit us to fit up and talk f our hap- 


pineſs. 


This requeſt was granted, and Madame de Clẽ- 
mire, having learnt from the Courier, that he, in 
paſſing through the village, had proclaimed aloud 
that Peace was made, was deſirous of knowing 
if the Peaſants had any of them riſen; ſhe 
ſent, therefore, into the village, but as the Meſ- 
ſenger was going, be found already a crowd aſſem- 
bled round the Caftle gates; Madame de Clé- 
mire immediately appeared, they eagerly. came 
round her, and ſhe read them the letter ſhe had juſt 


received, 


When the had ended, Vue E Roi, (long live 
the King) was echoed from every mouth, and 
with all that effuſion of heart which belongs only 
to the French, Theſe tranſports, ſaid Madame 
de Clemire, are juſt tributes of gratitude; but 
what nation ever more than our 's deſerved a good 
PT” 


F 4 a Madame 
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Madame de Clémire then ſent for the Village 
Minſteels. | Wine was given to the Peaſants; 
illuminations were haſtily made, as well as time 
would permit in the Court and Gardens ; the Cook 
prepared a midnight banquet, and in the mean 
time they ſang, they danced, and played ; and Cæſat 
and his ſiſters, for the firſt time in their len did 
not go to bed till * 


The neighbours of Madame de Clémire all 
came in turns, to felicitate her on an event ſo 
generally intereſting, and ſo particularly ſo to 
herſelf. It was neceſlary to return theſe viſits, 
and the began with Madame de Luzarpe, who 


ke pt her a whole day 


""Catoline and Fiicheria, who had taken a great 
lixing to, Sidonia, eſpecially ever ſince the adven- 
ture of the T eleſcope, went a walking with het, 
andeat in her —_— Here they found a great 
number of Blue-bottles, the uſe of which they 
aſked Sidonia, and were anſwered, they were to 
make Blue-bottle water. 


. 


What, ſaid Pulcheria, can you make it 1 


. 
— 113 * 


| Nothing is ber reple Sides Sint 


And Mademoiſelle, * her Gee 
makes roſe · water; and from the petals of the ſame 
flowers 
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flowers extracts charming colours, with which 
ſhe paints thoſe noſegays that you ſee ſo prettily 
arranged, | 


But to paint the foliage 
She makes a green colour with the leaves. 


Oh dear, that is delightful! 


Mademoiſelle knows many other things ; the- 
Syrup of Orgeat that you thought ſo good, is of 
her making, and ſo was the Currant Jelly. 


Dear! I wiſh I could do ſo too ! 


I will teach you willingly, replied Sidonia! I 1 
will give you all my receipts ! You will want nei- 
ther alembie nor any thing elſe that will incom- 
mode you. 7 


And ſhall we make roſe- water and colours ? 


Yes, to-morrow, if you pleaſe. * 


The obliging Sidonia here was kiſſed ſeveral 
times by each of the ſiſters; and the Governante, 
who, however, did not approve very much that 
didonia ſhould give away her receipts, opened a 

F 5 9 bureau, 
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bureau, and deſired Caroline and Pulcheria to draw V 
near. Look here young ladies, faid ſhe, and you Wi obſc 
will find things which are not ſo very eaſily learnt; ¶ you! 
look at theſe netted pin-cuſhions, theſe ſilk purſes, for! 
theſe cane-ſtrings, theſe” embroidered work-bags: Wl but 


all that you ſee here, is the work of Mademoilek chio 
Sidonia. ly tc 


| Dear, ſaid Sidonia, any body may do as much, T 
I have no extraordinary giſts, and I only endeavour ll Care 
to vary my occupations. My mother has given WM not 

me the habit and the * of never neck 


moment idle. | and « 
Pulcheria, who had examined every thing in _ 


the chamber attentively, perceived a large b 
under the bed, and aſked what was in it, Sidonia * 
bluſhed, and replied, nothing of any ſignification, 
The Governante began to laugh: I ſhould be 
unpolite to contradict Mademoiſelle, ſaid ſhe, and 
yet 


Nay, pray now, cried Sidonia. 


Certainly, continued the Governante, young 
ladies bluſhes are very deceitful, and hard to be 
interpreted ; who would not believe, that Made- 
moiſelle Sidonia had very good reaſon to oy thus 
exudacralled nevertheleſs ? 


Nay my dear Governeſs, 


Well, 
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Well, well, I can be ſilent; I thall only juſt 
obſerve, the box likewiſe contains the work of this 
young lady; and that her mamma has ſcolded her, 
for riſing at five o'clock this morning to finiſh it ; 
but which, however, the arrival of the Mar- 


chioneſs de Clemire has not permitted her entire- 
ly to ae 


This me ee incited the curioſity of 
Caroline and Pulcheria; the latter eſpecially could 
not contain herſelf, but hanging round Sidonia's 
neck, tenderly reproached her want of confidence, 
and entreated her to ſhew the contents of the box. 
Sidonia kiſſed Pulcherta, bluſhed, ſmiled, and 
made no reply. The Govertiante, who was 
dying to have the box opened, thus went on: * 


It is true, Mademoiſelle ought to be ſilent, 
ought not to diſcloſe ſuch things, for which rea- 
ſon ſhe worked in private, and without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any one. This I own was the more 
praiſe- worthy, but at laſt the thing was diſcovered; 
as for my part, it is not above four or five days 
that I have been in the fecret, and then not with 
her g00d-will——But come my dear child, ſaid 
ſhe, addrefling herſelf to Sidonia, fatisfy the 
curioſity of theſe two amiable young ladies; 1 am 
ſure they wilt be diſereet. 


* Oh! 
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Ob FRY Fe will, ſaid Pulcheria, wW 
3 you 
Tc can a rebuke = nothing, replied Sidonia, with WM this? 
down-caft eyes; but I aſſure them it is not worth 
their- trouble. : 3] 
3 1 5 was e 
Let us profit by this permiſſion, ſaid the Gover-WM thou 
neſs, drawing the box into the m. of ho: reſiſt 
room. | curic 
' tuou 
« Caroline and Pulcheria inſtantly kneeled down Wl char 
that they might ſee the better; and at laſt the them 
myſterious trunk was opened. But what was Wl a the 
the ſurprize of Caroline and her ſiſter, when they of th 
beheld nothing but coarſe clothing for a comp held 
woman, but 
poor 
Here, faid the Governante, are fix ſhifts ; the char 
cloth is not fine, but look at the work, are they Ml ting 
not well made? Here are two flannel petti- ſame 
coats, two. pair of quilted jumps, night- caps, Tele 


day-caps, aprons, handkerchieſs, and knit-ſtock- 
ings——a complete change of every thing; be- C 
ſides all which, look, here is another pretty little Bi able 


box, open it. — Fc 


Dear Lewd declare here is a ſtring of beads hall, 


a ſmall knife, a pair of ſciſſars, a thimble, and. 
ſome needles, 


Well, 
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Well, young ladies, continued the Governante, 
you ſeem aſtoniſhed. - What Hot mY * of all | 
ith this! ? . 1 1-06 : 1 
th | [3 9 We 


The ſiſters eaſily gueſſed this work of Sidonia 
was deſtined for the uſe of ſome poor woman; and, 
er: though children, as they knew how to eſtimate the: 
tie reſiſtance which Sidonia had ſhewn to gratify their 
; curioſity, equally affected by the action and vir- 

tuous modeſty which were ſtill apparent in this 
wall charming young lady's behaviour, they flung 
the themſelves in her arms, while the tender Sidonia- " 
was i a thouſand times kifſed them, with every expreſſion 
hey of the tendereft friendſhip. The Governante be- 
y-: held this tender and intereſting picture in ſilence; 
but at laſt related, that the trunk was deſtined to a 
poor old woman, of whom Sidonia had taken 
the charge for a month paſt; and Pulcheria, by put- 
he) I ting a few queſtions, ſoon learnt it was the 
tti- ſame poor woman ſhe had teen through the 
ps, | eleſcope, + 1 MET fl 
Ck- | £3 14 4 i 3143 iD 
be: Company at laſt came to interrupt this agree- 
ttle Wi able converſation. Madame de Clemire having 
Leeturned from her walk ſent to ſeek her daughters, 


and taking them under the arm led 2 into the 
ads, * 3:7 een 31 31 '4 


* o 7 * » 
* 


In 
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In the evening, as they returned to Champcery, 
Caroline and her ſiſter related every thing thut 
had happened to their mamma. Oh my children! 
ſaid Madame de Clemire, neglect not to profit by 
ſo affecting an example. Remember that the 
coldeſt hearts, nay the hardeſt, cannot forbear 
admiring ſuch virtue; but that while they ſtop at 
this involuntary and barren homage, the —_ 
mind burns with emulation. 


We will certainly imitate Sidonia, mamma, 
do not doubt it; and like her alſo, we will never 
be a moment idle; in play-time we will make 
ſuch things as-ourſelves or others may want, and 
we certainly will not forget the Poor, 


| Sidonia has not told you that ſhe ſtudies Botany, 
and that ſhe is perfectly acquainted with every 
plant in the field, and their uſes. 


- No, mamma, ſhe is ſo baſhſul bt bid 
did ſhe learn all that ? 


By often walking with M. de la Palinifre, who 
you know is a great Botaniſt. Sidonia loſes no 
occaſion of gaining inſtruction ; and when M. de 
la Paliniere viſits her mother, ſhe walks with hut, 
and ao every plant ſhe can find. 


by 


—— === 
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If we had but had that thought, we, too, might 
have learnt a good deal by this time, for we have 
often walked out with M. de la Paliniére. If we 
were not ſo eager to talk, and if we knew better 
how to profit by the knowledze of thoſe with 
whom we are acquainted, men would inſtru& us 
infinitely better than books and fee 1 
appear tireſome. 


M. re for example, | is not a very amuſ- 
ing perſon, 


Oh dear, mamma, quite the contrary, with 
his artificial meadows. I remember that phraſe, 
becauſe he conſtantly repeats it every time he 
comes to viſit you, ; 


The reaſon of which is, I always turn the con- 
verſation on Agriculture, that being the only 
thing he perfectly knows; and thus while J liſten 
Loblige him, and inſtruct myſelf. 


I obſerved, mamma, when M. Milet 1 a 
week with us, you generally ſpoke on Anatomy. 


Becauſe M. Milet is a Surgeon"; and thus there 
is fearcely any perſon from whom you 111 * | 
gain knowledge. 


Aſter 
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Aſter theſe, reflections, they ſpoke once more 
concerning Sidonia. Madame de Clemire did 
not forget to tell her daughters, that their youth 
alone could excuſe their indiſcretion for having 
thus abuſed the gentleneſs of Sidonia, in preſſing 
her to diſcover what ſhe deſired to hide; and made 
them feel how dangerous is curioſity, ſince it may 
lead them into like errors. But, added ſhe, . have 
you demanded her permiſſion to confide this ſecret 
to me ? J Md 


Ves, mamma; and ſhe conſented without 
heſitation. footy 74 | 4 


Becauſe ſhe knew the duty of a- daughter es 
wards her mother; but ſuppoſe ſhe had been leſs 
polite, and leſs intelligent; 7585 ſhe had inſiſted 
on your filence. | 3 


Muſt not we have told 7ou then, mamma“ y 


Did you not give your 114 . ſhe Speke 


ed the trunk, that you would not mention it to 


0 


any perſon ? 


* 
Y es, mamma. 
ws U 11 4 


o 
:, 


And on that condition you obtained your wiſh. 
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We did not think it neceſſary to add, except 
mM anma; that being always underſtood, | 


ng In all agreements a are bound by 
ug oy actions and our words, our meaning ſtands 
de WY for nothing; for it is evident, if it did, there could 
ay be no certain agreement, no ſolid dependanee : - 
ve therefore, when you faid you would not 'mention 
ret it to any perſon, you did not except me, nor 
conſequently had you any right to tell me with- 5 
out Sidonia's conſent. Suppoſe' ſhe would not 
ut bave „rn it, mw would _ have unk 
F Dear, a a ect in 1 ct and 
**. mamma, we muſt have * our words and not 


ef eu NR ow TG. : 


ed x rips 10 whey 
wen then, rakes 8 had e you, 


as I always do, and commanded you to relate 
every thing that had paſt between you and 


Sidonia? 7 
Dear mamma, in e ene nn 
poſition place us. . e 
You would have had no e of keeping the 
ſecret but * deceit, and telling 8 bandes 
( yl 20.947 Ye 345, 'Þ 
Oh, no mamma, we wel never: hive de 
ceived you. 


You 
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You have then betrayed your ſecret, Th 


We would have confeſſed our fault, and har Clem 
owned, that Sidonia had confided fomething to u 
Raye were not permitted: to tell, | 


Yo 
1 mould then have b the ſecret was Clem 
at all to the advantage of Sidonia. | vs a K 


But we would have NPE you, her modeſty md 
ber defre it hould be concealed, | 1 


In which 5 1 ſhould have gueſſed ometin 
like the truth. 


Yes, I now perceive we muſt either have been allu: 
guilty of equivocation, or have forfeited our word, 
This is frightful, we will never bring -ourſeve 
into ſuch a ſituation; never will we hear a fecret, 
till we have firſt obtained permittion 'to tell it 
you. Ar 


Which reſolution you ſhould the better keep, H T 
recollecting, that any perſon who ſhould refuſe Head) 
grant you that permiſſion, would certainly wail 
both principles and politeneſs, and would conſe- 
quently be an improper perſon. for you to heat 
ſecrets from, 
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The evening ſtories were for a while ſuſpended, 
on account of the many letters Madame de 
lemire had to write. Cæſar, therefore, aſked 
permiſſion of his mamma to read the m 


ave 


= 


You are not yet of an age, replied: Madame de 
lemire, to taſte the beauties of that work; but 
as a knowledge of the incidents contained in it is 
abſolutely neceſſary, in order to ' underſtand a 
ultitude of paintings, I am willing you ſhould 
ead it, but not by way of recreation. I perhaps 
an make you un beauties, d Me- 
iſe its defects. 


Madame Dacier has written len it; and 
lure you, mamma, 1 will not ſkip them, 


Ves; and it is thoſe very remarks 1 ould be 
orry you were 22 without me. | . 


Are they not juſt, mamma? 


The Iliad is on that table, bring it me, I will 
ead you a few paſſages: here, for example, is one 
I muſt firſt tell you the preceding circum- 
tances, In one of the battles, Adreſtes, a 
young Trojan, is ſeated in his Chariot, his Horſes 
decome reſtive, his Chariot is daſhed to pieces, and 
imſelf thrown to the ground. Menelaus flies to 

him, 
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him, intending, to deſtroy a fallen and defenceleh 
enemy. Adreſtes: begs his life, and promiſes g 
ranſom ;, the requeſt is granted, and Menelaus i 
going to ſend him priſoner on board his ſhip, whey 
Agamemnon arrives, and in wrathful mood th 
SIAN his Pen. | 
1 een 
—— ob, e of mind, 
Shall theſe, ſhall theſe Atrides' mercy find P. 
Well haſt thou known proud Troy's perſidious lan, 
And well her natives merit at thy hand! 
Not one of all the race, nor ſex, nor age, 
Shall fave a Trojan from our boundleſs rages, 
Ilion ſhall periſh whole, and bury all; 
Her babes, her infants at the breaſt, ſhall fall, 
A dreadful leſſon of exampled fate 
To warn the nations, and to curb the great! 
The Monarch Tpoke, the words, with warmth addref 
To rigid juſtice ſteel'd his brother's breaſt. 
Fierce from his knees the hapleſs chief he thruſt; 
The monarch's jav'lin tretch'd him in the duſt, * * 
Then preſſing with his foot his panting heart, 
Forth from the ſlain he tugged the reeking dart. 


4 


PopE's Howe, 


Wel, my fon, aig Madame de Clemire, what 


do you. think of this action F 


It think it . ia Cæſar it ig abſo⸗ 


lute aſſaſſination, to kill a defenceleſs enemy. 
15 N | OY: 7 4 77 3800 


(Nn 


0 


M 


kind, 
celeb 
whicl 


W 
diſap 


(a) 
too.“ 
ous ar 


crime 


even 
Troja 
they | 
pity ? 
breaſt 
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And yet ſuch. are the Heroes of this Poem. 

> But let us ſes wat are the x reniarky of Madame 
oicier on eee, Cane ag 2901 


SY Eudl A! C393 t0 4 
N Ham = Rey of — 
au for as there is ſuch a thing as pernicious pity, 
| « {01s there a laudable cruelty; enemies ſo un- 
« juſt, ſo A W nn 


no mercy: (i). Wt but „ect 202, as 5d A0. 
1 "4 IT * 1 1 = N77 
J How !. mamma, does Madame Dacier approve. 


» © A w4# 


this action? trad 14712 elle 


4 1 I 


I never imagined Czfar, that cruelty would 
to you appear laudable ; but as the remarks of 
Madame Dacier are moſt of them of the ſame 
kind, I dreaded left the authority of a perſon ſo 
celebrated, might not at leaſt enfeeble that horror 
which humanity ought to inſpire, 


ref} 


What, mamma, does Madame Dacier never 
diſapprove of barbarous ations?  - fe 


(a) What language! and from the mouth of a woman 
too. What logic likewiſe! In what were the Trojans perfidi- | 
ous and unjuſt? Paris had carried off Helen; this was the 
crime of a Trojan Prince, but not of the nation ; but could 
even the injuſtice of an enemy authorize murder? Had the 
Trojans been generally deſpicable, is that any reaſon why 
they ſhould be maſſacred without exception, and without 
pity? So as not even to ſpare the' infant at it's mother's 
breaſt ? 

Never; 
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Never; nor even of cowardly ones. Dolon, Ml S 
a Spy, is taken by Ulyſſes and Diomede ;, Dolo 
begs his life, which Ulyſſes promiſes to grant, ov fo 
condition that he ſhall tell all he knows. Thu To 
aſſuredʒ the cowardly Dolon relates every'circuth. 
ſtance to the two warriors, who, even mot Me 
cowardly and perfidious than himſelf, forfeit theit 
word, and take his life as ſoon as he has ended (a), 
| Look here is the paſſage, and here the remark; in 
which you may ſee Madame Dacier approves thi 
baſe eruelty. Shall I gire you another example! WM Ho 
Ulyſſes, after having given Socus his death wound H uiſhe 
inſults him, by telling him he ſhall, be depriwi ny th 
* the rites of ſepulture, and ſhall be devoured, Nada 
birds of prey that ſhall fight for his carcaſs. On 
which Madame Dacier has made no remark. NV Ho 
on another like occaſion, ſhe has thought prop MMada 
to take advantage of the barbarous irony. nd d 
Idomeneus to write a Note. Idomeneus pierces 
Othrioneus through and through with a jae- « | 
lin, who, dying falls, while Idomeneus "yu rail 


ſpeaks: | her 
þ of 

Ihe great Idomeneus beſtrides the dead; | poſ 
And thus (he. cries) behold. tby promiſe ſped 3 (trax 
wil 


(a) What is more ſtrange, Madame Dacier has made ho 
remark upon this action, except by obſerving. it is ſunply, 
related by Homer, and that he does not in the leaſt ſeem de 


diſapprove of it, 
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= | Such is the help thy arms to Ilion bring, L 
; And ſuch the contrast of the. Phrygian King (a]! = 
ton Our offers now, illuſtrious Prince ! receive, 


ol For ſuch an aid what will not Argus give? 
bus To conquer Troy, with our's thy forces join, 
m. And count Atrides' faireſt daughter thine, 
ore Mean time, on farther methods to adviſe, 
Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies; 


t There hear. what Greece has on her part to ſay- 

ol He ſpoke, and dragg d the. goary, corſe aways. 
Mi Por * MERG 
this 

le! BY How horrible, ſaid Czſar, thus to inſult, avan- 


nuiſhed and dying enemy; is it poſſible to imagine, 
ny thing more. cruel or cowardly, which way has 
adame Dacier excuſed this barbarity ? 


Homer muſt have owned ſuch jeſts were bitter 5 
adame Dacier, however, has found them heroic 


ind Gvertings Hear her remark, 


ave- By © Homer has here mingled, with much art, 
thus railleries which are the natural offspring of an 


* heroic- courage, and. ſuch as are very capable 
of inciting the ardour of Combatants, . ſup- 
poſed to hear, or divert the Perſon, who, in 
tranquillity, ſhould-read them. Homer, like- 
wiſe, by this means, heightens the character of 


da) He had promiſed Priam to repel the Greeks, and 
3 reward of his ſervices. 


Nas Idomeneus, | 
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Idumeneus, by ſhewing, that in the midſt of the U 
c“ oreateſt t danger h he {till preſerved his uſual gaigy,W con!" 
&« which is a certain lien of ee W 4 
Sh 
Is it poſlible that Madame Dacier could jul She 
In this manner ? ; quen 
othe! 
Your aſtoniſhment, Ceſar, is ier m. tepr; 
tural; not even à knowledge of Greek can'auth, parti 
Tize or excuſe ſuch reaſoning. Let us finiſh ou ſuade 
criticiſm by a paſſage here before me. Menelau 
overthraws Piſander, then ſetting his foot upay T 
bis breaſt, addreſſes a diſcourſe to him equal befor 
long and lolülting. Thords of gall, ſays Homet; * 
but Madame Dacier, in ſpeaking of this "itt \M 
ſays, that it is full of force, propriety, J alk * 
brevity 9). | parti 
But Madame Dacier muſt certainly have had 
7 bad your, mamma. * 5 
our 
The very reverſe, | 1 Wh ctt: 
Then ſhe was abſolutely devoid of under 2 
es. f do j 
Far from it; ſhe certainly had W. * de r 
abilities | d find 
they 
(a) Many fimilar paſſages might be * from the ſane 
work: the twenty-firſt book is, on this account, one of tl : 


mok revolting. Whid 
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Which way then, could ſhe write things ſo in- 
conſiſtent, ſo diſguſting ? 


She was led aſtray by her enthuſiaſm ; her paſſion, 
She underſtood Greek perfectly, and of conſe- 
quence, taſted the beauties of the Iliad better than 
other people; and her admiration of Homer, had 
deprived her of that moſt eſtimable quality im- 


partiality, without which a writer can neither per- 
ſuade nor inſtruct. | 


This tends to prove, mamma, what you have 
beforetime told us, that we ought not to be paſ- 
ſionately fond of any thing but virtue, ſince other 
paffions only lead us into error. But which is 
the beſt way, mamma, to preſerve this perfect 
partiality 2 


By carefully cheriſhing it on all occaſions in 
our hearts; nor is it poſſible we ſhould totally 
deſtroy it, ſince it is the very eſſence of juſtice 
and truth, We then ſhall think nobly, reaſon 
juſtly, ſee clearly, and judge wiſely. We ſhall 
do juſtice to our enemies, without an effort ; ſhall 
be ready to acknowledge their merits, and even 
ind pleaſure in praiſing ſuch good qualities as 
they poſſeſs, 


e ſant 
of the 


VOL, IN, | G This, 
aich 
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This, mamma, is what I think the moſt diff 
cult; J confeſs, I ſhould find no great lage but 
ables a perſon that hates me. | men 


d 

Would you then be inſenſible to the pleaſure pe 

of exciting univerſal admiration, founded apo -++;- 

the opinion which yourſelf ſhall give others this 

Four heart and underſtanding ? if he 

1 | | with 

How could I be thus inſenſible? clain 

for 

Let us then fuppoſe, you are no longer at ti cont 
happy time of life in which you have no enemies 

but that you have a foe whoſe enmity is wel 0 

known. Imagine yourſelf in company with eig that 

or ten perſons, where the converſation ſhall tun bis d 
on this your enemy, and where they 1ndulg 


themſelves in ſaying many ill-natured and n 
lignant things of him. You, of courſe, remail 
filent, Calumny and conjecture next ſuccen 
abſurd ſuppoſitions are conſtrued into facts, ul 
the circumſtances of facts themſelves are chang 
to blacken his character; your enemy is a m 


of underſtanding, yet they will not allow hi ” 
common ſenſe ; you are then no longer ſilent, bu Ig 
guided by the love of truth and juſtice, alone. 
warmly in defence of your enemy, This Wl 
aſtoniſn your auditors, who at firſt may entertall Ye 


doubts of your ſincerity, Be careful, give ſub 
1 Clel 
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cient reaſons, or you will paſs for a hypocrite ; 
but your generoſity will be evident, if your argu» 
ments are juſt, Then will you ſee admiration 
and ſurprize in every face; will hear the gentle 
murmur of applauſe whiſpered reund, and will - 
attract all hearts by an irreſiſtible charm, All 
this will be told your enemy on the morrow; and 
if he any longer hates you he is a monſter, But 
with what front ſhall he dare any longer to de- 
claim againſt you? He cannot teſtify an averſion 
for you, without rendering himſelf odious and 
contemptible. | 


ure 


Oh that I were old enough to have an enemy, 
that I might ſpeak of his merits, and undertake 
his defence ! 


Be not weary, therefore, of admiring the utility 
of virtue; behold it's fruits, and the flattering 
ſucceſs it gives. Oh] how many embarraſſments, 


ow many pains would men, be ſpared, were it 
conſtantly, inviolably conſulted ! 


Have you no enemies, mamma? 


I flatter myſelf, you are very certain I hate no 
one, 


Yes, that I am, 


G 2 Religion 
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Religion and humanity equally abhor ſuchaſen. 


ſation; whence you may well believe it has neve 5 
ſullied my heart; and yet I have been told I hay y 
enemies. I do not, however, think them veg IH 
vehement; and I am well aſſured, that, a few yea 
hence, I ſhall not have any; for hatred natur A 
decreaſes, when not partook. ork 
| | a pai 
Since then, mamma, you have enemies, it mul E 
be becauſe they do not know your heart. 
| V. 
I believe if they did, they would ceaſe to hate n as 
. 8 conſu 
But they cannot poſſibly ſpeak ill of you. aſk f. 
| | done, 
They cannot at leaſt accuſe me of being a yo 
mother, an idle wife, or of pretending to a digi y de 
of ſentiment which my actions have belied. us 14 
am, therefore, eaſy on that head. But a- pro n = 
of perſons who have an averſion for me: I cam ight 
forbear telling you, I have cited one of theſe, (on: br, 
time ſince, in a ſtory I told you. 3 
| eight 
Certainly ſhe was not the heroine of the tab * 
| | | 143560 ed, ſo 
The moſt affecting incident, the moſt inter... _ 
ing trait, in my opinion, I have. ever related! 33 


you, is preciſely the one her conduct ſupplied, 
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And we no doubt have wept, mamma? 


Yes, and ſo have I; I never can relate the 
Anecdote but with enthuſiaſm. _ 


And at that moment, we admired and loved a 
perſon who had an averſion for you. What a 
a painful reflection] But are you certain ſhe does 
not love you ? 


You ſhall judge : for ſeven or eight years ſhe 
was in want of my aſſiſtance, came inceſſantly to 
conſult me, tell me her ſecrets, and deſire me to 
alk favours, which I certainly never ſhould have 
done, had they been for myſelf; neither had we 
au gny other intercourſe ; her critical ſituation, and 
my deſire to ſerve her, were the only ties between 
us; ſhe never came to ſee me, but to atk my aid-; 
| never liſtened to her, but to learn which way 1 

ight give it moſt effeQually ; I never mentioned 
her, but to aſk ſomething for her.. Succeſs 
crowned my zeal, and during the ſpace of theſe 
eight years, I obtained for her, by turns, every 
thing ſhe deſired me to aſk. Some events interven- 
ed, ſo that we ſaw one another no more for a year; 
and when J happened to meet her again, ſhe 
ſcarcely ſeemed to know me, and I ſoon after 
lied Mlearnt with ſurprize that ſhe was become myenemy. 


(71 ih What 
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What ingratitude ! inten 
f ; 
with 
I I do not, however, take the leſs pleaſure in te. 


citing the Anecdote ſo highly to her honour, which T. 
J juſt now mentioned; and this is that ſpirit d 

impartiality and juſtice; which I ſo much wifh you Tl 
to poſſeſs. ' But let us return to our ſubject; Mis ce 
flatter myſelf, you have now renounced your pto-iſconſc 


ject of reading the Iliad by yourſelf ? 


I have, mamma; I had beforetime been told 
that all boys of my age were permitted to rel 
that bodk; and; moreover, that the notes we 
very inſtructive. Laſt year I ſiw my cou Fic 
deric reading the Odyſſey and Iliad during W 
teifure hours, I therefore aſked permiſſion tod 
the fame ; but ſince there are ſo many bad pris 
ciples to be found in that work, I ſhall prefer read 
ing it with you, that I may the better W 
their conſequences. 


Generally ſpeaking, there are very few work 
that are not S bn to redd at uu * 


1 may read hiſtory; mamma, becauſe you 
taught me how to Judge Factions. 


You have read the uſeful and eftimable ls 


ments by the Abbe Millot, which are chiet 
intende 


„ 
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intended for youth, What hiſtory do you- now 


with to read ? LS. 
fe. | 
na The Hiſtory of Malta. 
t of | 
you The Abbe Vertot is an agreeable Hiſtorian; but: 
t; Lis concluſions are not always juſt, not always 


onformable to ſound morality. 


Do you yourſelf, mamma, then chuſe the book. 
nat I ſhould read? | ; 


You promiſe me to always read ſlowly, thought- 
ully, and to give me an account every evening of 
what you have read? 


Les, mamma. 
Well then, I will give you an Abridgment of 


de Hiſtory of England, in two volumes, which 
think a clear well written book. 


Two days after this, Cæſar told his mamas 
e had met with a paſſage in the book ſhe had lent: 
im, at which he was a good deal ſhocked. 

Let me ſec it, ſaid Madame de Clemire : read it. 


' G'+ 4. 277 <5 6:'Dhbe 


iJl AT T 
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« The "FR were defeated at the battle of 
* Agincourt, by Henry V. in which he had taken 
« ſo many priſoners, that, in order more ſecure 
to face the enemy, who ſtill ſeemed to menace 
&* him, he was obliged to put thoſe to death the 
fortune of war had delivered into his hands (a). 


Well, what is it that offends you inthis paſſage 


What, 8 Does not the Hiſtorian re. 
ſemble Homer ? Docs not he relate this act of 
cruelty as a ſimple and even indiſpenſible thing! 
He has not one ſingle reflection on the fact, con- 
enen approves it's barbarity. 


Madame de Clémire, at hearing this, mol 
affectionately kiſſed her ſon. You have not read, 
ſaid ſhe, like a child; for while you have read you 
have reflected, have conſulted your reaſon and 
your feelings, and thus, only, can reading become 
uſeful. Such a manner of relating an atrocious 
act is revolting to the heart, What then will you 
ſay to a work I am reading, and in which I fnd 
the following portrait of Fredegonda: i 


&« Fredegonda made amends for the defect of 
& birth, by ſo many eminent qualities, one Þ 


(2) Nouvel Abrege Chronol. de "Hiſt. YPAngleterr; 
in two thick volumes, See Vol, I, Page 75. 


& tempted 
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0 tempted to ſay of her, that though ſhe, was not, 
« ſhe deſerved to be nobly born; ſhe is one of 
« thoſe heroines, who need not bluſh at the faults 
« of Deſtiny; the greatneſs of her genius, 


« made her reign over Chilperic almoſt without 
« a rival, &c. (a).“ | 


Is it poſſible to ſpeak thus of a woman ſo abo- 
minable, guilty of ſo many crimes ? Would you 
believe this to be the picture of a Monſter, the 
diſgrace of her Sex, and the execration of Poſterity,? 
The Author has praiſed her addreſs ;- ſhe knew, 
ſaid he, the art of triumphing over all her ene- 
mies. But by what means? By treaſon and mur- 
der. Her whole addreſs conſiſted in poiſoning 
and allaflinating thoſe ſhe feared, But to-morrow, - 
Cæſar, I will read you her true character, in the 
Hiſtory of Charlemagne (5). We will alſo read 


in another work, by the ſame Author, an account 


of the Battle of Agincourt (c), the manner of 
which I hope will give you pleaſure, - 


Lou 
(a) Memoires Hiſloriques- Critiques, & Anecdotes de 
France, Tom. I. Page 70. This is an intereſting work, 


full of curious Anecdotes. 
(5) By M. Gaillard. 
(e) Hiſtoire de la Querelle de Phillippe de Valois, &c. 
I have ſeldom heard of a Hiſtorian, who could be ſaid to 


N 


polſeſs feeling ; this praiſe ſeems rather to belong to works _ 


G 5 of 
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Vou love that author's nN an dom 


| \1153 136 f 
I 45 becauſe 1 and in via wow 
philoſophy, perfect impartiality, new ideas, feel. 
ing the pureſt morals, the moſt rational refleMions, 
and all the ſtriking conſequences which hiſtor 


ought to teach. Leſſons uſeful to men, and 4 
cially to Kings. 


Do you know the author, mamma ? 
I never ſaw him four times in my life. 


Why will you not give me his works ? 


It is my wiſh we ſhould read them together, that 
you may underſtand all his beauties. I ſhall there- 
fore give you 'other books for your private read- 
ing, ſtill begging you will read with the greateſ 
attention, and carefully weigh the ſentiments and 
refleCtions of the author. I inſiſt upon this point 
of imagination; the Author, however, above cited, 
will juſtify the aſſertion. It ſeems to me impoſſible to read 
him, without often being melted even to tears. Read, 
among others, his account of La Pucelle d'Orleans, it 
L'Hiſtoire de Querelle, &c. his fine Portrait of St. Louis, 
in L'Hiſtoire de la Rivalite, &c. that of Henry IV. and like- 


wiſe his relation of the Battle of Pavia, Hiſtoire de 
Ftanpois I, 
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ſo much, becauſe it is of the utmoſt importance; 
for by acquiring this habit, reading will truly form 
your heart and mind: ſo that, in the end, no book 
whatever will be dangerous to you. Inſtead of 
which, ſhould you read careleſsly, without thought, 
you would inſenſibly obtain a multitude of falſe 
ideas; and reading, far from inſtructing, might 
weaken your reaſon, and ſhake, and even cor- 
rupt your principles, 


The Abbe, who came to ſeek for Cæſar, in- 
terrupted this converſation; In the evening the 
Tales of the Caſtle was again taken up, and 
Madame de Clemire began the following hiſtory: - 


— 


G 6 PAMELA; 
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E LICIA, ſolely occupied by the education 

of her two daughters, lived beloved in the 
boſom of an amiable family, and viſited only by her 
parents and friends. She conſtantly remembered 
the peculiar happineſs ſhe enjoyed, and delighted in 
ſtudy and induſtry; her heart was gentle and feeling; 
unacquainted with hatred, ſhe abhorred vengeance, 
and knew to love; neither were there any ſacrifice 
which friendſhip had not a right to expect from 
her; nor was there in the world a perſon who 
more ſincerely deſpiſed the parade of faſhion and 
fortune. 


Her daughters, in the mean time, began to grow 
up; and ſcarcely had Camilla, the eldeſt, attained 
her fourteenth year, before Felicia, owing to the 
ſituation of her affairs, was obliged to marry her: 
| ſhe had no fortune either to give or leave her, not 
had any means of eſtabliſhing her in the world, 

-- hut 


rn 
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but by a good wee 1 ineres — che 
Great. 


„ 


1 TW | 

A moſt reſpeQable match offered, _ Camilla 
had not the right to heſitate z although ſhe did nos 
the leſs ſenſibly feel, how unfortunate it is to be 
obliged to marry a child at ſo tender an age: the 
unhappineſs is ſtill the greater, inaſmuch as educa- 
tion is then but rudely ſketched, and muſt os: 
ever remain imperfect, 

But, mamma, . interrupted Caroline, this young 
lady might {till be obedient, as well after marriage 
as before, conſequently her mamma might com- 
picte what had been left imperfect. 


You muſt ſuppoſe her to poſſeſs great under- 
ſtanding and rationality indeed, to preſerve the 
lame induſtry and reſpect for her maſters as. 
formerly, when ſhe is every inſtant hearing her- 
ſelf called madam ; not to obſerve that ſhe muſt 
be obliged to quit, or at leaſt interrupt her ſtudies, 
every time her huſband ſhould enter. 


But if the huſband ſhould love to ſee his wife 
Well informed ? 


Women at fourteen, have ſeldom ſufficient in- 
formation to become agreeable by that means; 
and 
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and you may imagine what a young woman 
fears muſt be of appearing. dull and tireſome 10 
her huſband ; beſides the pleaſure of converſing 
with him, muſt impede the progreſs of nn 
„ bene h N Fart 


11% 


. 


Camilla ſoon eder marriage fell 3 
ill, and the fears of Felicia, added to her watch⸗ 
ing and want of ſleep, gave a ſhock to her con- 
ſtitution, which ſhe felt long after the recovery 
of her daughter. Her: lungs ſeemed touched, 
and her Phyſicians ordered her to drink the 
Briſtol- waters. She was therefore obliged t 
leave her dear Camilla at Paris, and go with ber 
yourgeſt daughter Anna for England. Felich 
had not had the precaution to hire a houk 
and was therefore obliged, when ſhe came to 
Briſtol, to put up with an apartment which "ws 
fo much the more diſagreeable, becauſe it was only 
ſeparated by a partition from the chamber of 
fick Engliſh lady. Felicia, who perfectly 'un- 
derſtood Engliſh, queſtioned her landlady con- 


eerning her neighbour, and was informed ſhe v 


dying of a conſumption ; that 'ſhe was a widow; 
that her late huſband was of a good family, hai 
been diſinherited for marrying contrary to his 
parents wiſh, and that he had only left his wiſea 
ſmall annuity ; which circumſtance was the more 


afflicting, becauſe they had a little daughter five 


." 


lamp 
fearf 


ber! 
her « 


St 
perſc 
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The Rundes sassen bas 
of Pamela, the name of the little girl, aſſuring 
Felicia there was not a more charming little 
creature in the world. This Story greatly in- 
tereſted Felicia, who. talked of nothing all the 
evening after but the unfortunate E 
and her more unfortunate e .* 


Felicia and ber-aughter bad vations bender 
They had been in bed about two hours; Anna was 


in a ſound ſleep, and her mother began to done, 
when an uncommon noiſe in the chamber of the 
ſick Engliſh-woman awakened her with 1a ſtart, 
dhe liſtened attentively, and heard fobs and-groans, 
Recollecting that there were only a Maid and a 
Nurſe, Felicia imagined her aſſiſtance might per- 
haps be uſeful; ſhe therefore roſe, and with her 
lamp in her hand, ſtole gently from her chamber, 
fearful of diſturbing Anna; and in paſſing through 
her Maid's bed-chamber, ordered her not to quit 
her daughter ſhould ſhe awake. 


She came to the paſſage, the door of the ſick 
perſon was open, and hearing ſighs and broken 
accents, ſhe advanced trembling. She was met 


by 
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by the Maid all in tears, and en 1a 
over, ſhe fs Jones | 


: Heavens! faid. F elicia, I was coming to ſee if 
ol aſſiſt. | 


She has juſt expired, continued the Maid 
What will become of her unhappy daughter? | 
bave myſelf four children, and which way ſhall 
ſupport her? 


Where is the cult, ſaid I af 

5 AT madam, the little 3 is not ol 
enough to underitand her miſery ; ſhe knows nd 
what death means; but ſhe loved her poor deal 
mother, and never was there a more affectiona⸗ 
child; yet ſhe ſleeps peaceably in the ſame chams 
ber in which her mother has juſt breathed he 
laſt. = 


Felicia ſhuddered.. Merciful providence ! cris 
ſhe : let us move the child from this fatal place 
leaſt. So ſaying, ſhe entered the chamber, 
In approaching the couch of the child, ſhe neceſ 
farily paſſed beſide the corpſe, Her. blood 'rat 


Ho 


what 


cold, ſhe ſtopt, and for a moment fixed her fu ſortur 
eyes on the mournful and touching object; te awake 
huma 


Koppins on her knees, exclaimed, Oh unfortusat 
ra: mother! 


. 
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nother! what muſt have been the horrors of 
our laſt moments! what muſt have been your®® 
clings, to leave a child thus without ſuccour, to 
e mercy of a buſy and ràpacious world !<i 
es, I delight to think, that from the boſom of 
ternity you yet can fee and hear me———Behold, 
take charge of your offspring; never ſhall ſhe 
orzet the Parent that gave her birth; and though 


he earthly form is forgot, ſhe Ril ſhall love the 
leparted Saint. 


x 


Felicia roſe, and with an emotion of benevolent 
nderneſs, approached the couch. A curtain 
oncealed the child, which Felicia, with a trem- 
ding hand, gently drew, and diſcovered the inno- 
ent little Orphan. Felicia contemplated” her 
beauty, and the angelic ſweetneſs of her counte- 
nance with delight. The child ſlept ſoundly, be- 
ide the death-bed of her unfortunate mother; the 
ſerenity of her brow, the candour of her phyſiog- 
nomy, heightened by a ſmile, and the freſhneſs 
and health of her complexion, formed a contraſt 
as Ariking as it was pathetic, 1 


How peaceably ſhe ſleeps, ſaid PF elicia; at 
what a moment, and in what a place: alas] un- 
fortunate and lovely child, in vain, when thou 
awakeſt, ſhalt thou call for thy mother. „ 
manity ſhall give thee another Ves, I adopt 

thee, 
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thee. Thou ſhalt find in my heart the mother 
feelings, and the mother's affeQion. Come, cons 
tinued Felicia, addrefling herfelf to the Maid, 
help me to. carry this couch to my room. 


The woman. obeyed with joy, and the child vu 
carried gently, without awaking, on her little 
bed, to Felicia's apartment. 


Anna was riſen; reſtleſs and fearful, ſhe was 
coming to ſeek her mother; who meeting her at 
the door, faid, Come hither Anna, I have brought 
thee a ſecond ſiſter; come, look at, and promi 
me to love her. Anna' flew to the bed, and 
kneeled down to look nearer at the child. Feljeis 
told her, in few words, all that had happened 
Anna wept, while fhe liſtened to the ſorrowhil 
recital; beheld” the little Pamela with tenderneſs 
ealling her her dear fiſter, and wiſhed" it wa 
morning, that ſhe might hear her ſpeak, and 2 
oy a thouſand kiſſes. 


At laſt it was neceſſary to return to bed, mom 
Felicia did not cloſe her eyes during the reſt af 
the night: but who, that is kept awake by the 
remembrance of a good action, would ewe” - to 
my R 


Se The 


LY 
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herd The family aroſe as uſual at ſeven o clock; the 
con- windows were opened, and the little Pamela 
awaked,. Felicia ran to her couch; the child at 


firſt ſeemed ſurprized, but, after fixing her blue 

yes on her for a moment, ſhe ſmiled, and held out 

er hand; Felicia caught her with tranſport to her 

boſom ; ſhe believed in the doctrine of Sympathy ; 

{it is the ſuperſtition of feeling hearts) ſhe per- 

ſuaded herſelf ſhe beheld it's effects, in the gentle 
cateſſes of the infant, who had already inſpired 
her with an affection which this return « an 

nels increaſed, 


The poor Pamela, however, ſoon aſked where 
was her mother, and the queſtion touched Felicia 
o the heart Vour mamma is gone, faid ſhe, 
and Pamela immediately began to weep; Anna 
wiſhed to comfort her; but Felicia thus con- 
tinued : Do not Wm her tears, I myfelf have 
need to fee them flow: think, my Anna, what 
her ſituation is, and you will have the ſame ſen- 


ſations. 


As ſoon as Pamela was ER ſhe kneeled 


ſt of 
down and began to ſay her prayers. Felicia's 


blood ran cold when ſhe heard her ſay, Ow 
health, O God, to my mamma. | & 


You 
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- You muſt not pray ſo any more, ſaid Felicia, 
your mamma no longer ſuffers, 


Does not ſhe ? cried Pamela: then I muſt thank 
God. , | 


Theſe words deeply affected Felicia, You 
muſt only fay ſuch prayers, my child, ſaid the, 
hereafter, as I ſhall bid you: Say, Bleſſed be Gul, 
for taking my mamma from pain to bliſs. 


Pamela repeated this prayer with fervent affec- 
tion; then turning towards Felicia, with a timid 
and ingenuous air, Permit me, ſaid ſhe, to pray 
to God, that he will ſoon take me to my mamma, 


As ſhe faid this, ſhe perceived the tears flon 

down Felicia's cheeks; who caught her in ber 
arms, while the affectionate and tender little 
creature clung weeping round her neck. As ſoon 
as the carriage could be got ready, Felicia, witl 
Anna, and her adopted Pamela, departed for Bath 
where ſhe ſtayed about a fortnight ; and when {he 
returned, . went to another lodging. 


Felicia became every day more and more at- 
tached to Pamela; the angelic ſweetneſs, the ſens 
ſibility, the gratitude of the child made her dell- 
Giouſly enjoy the fruits of her benevolence. Aſtet 


„ 
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remaining three months at Briſtol, F elicia left 
England, and returned to France; and all her 
family, as well as herſelf, adopted the little Pa- 
mela, whom it was impoſſible to fee unintereſted, 
or to know without loving. | 


When the was ſeven years old, Felicia informed _ 
her of her ſituation, and related the mournful 
hiſtory of her unhappy mother; at which ſorrow- 
ful detail, the poor Pamela ſhed a torrent of tears, 
As ſoon as Felicia had ended, ſhe fell on her 
knees, and ſaid every thing which gratitude and 
feeling could inſpire to a perſon of twenty, 


Such was Pamela: her ſoul continually roſe ſu- 
perior to her years ; and when ſhe ſpoke, ſhe had 
neither the ſentiments nor the language of In- 
fancy. A thouſand charming traits, numerous 
delicate and refined replies, and a multitude of 
witty and affecting obſervations, which none but 
a heart and underſtanding of the firſt order could 
inſpire, were unceaſingly remembered and recited, 
Her lively feelings communicated an inexpreſſible 
grace to all her actions, a ſweetneſs, a charm, 
which penetrated the ſoul, and gave her an angelic 
countenance, She muſt be ſeen a thouſand times, 
before any perſon could know if her features were 
regular, or whether ſhe was beautiful or only 
pretty, Struck by ber 3 ingenuous and intereſting 
phyfiognomy, 
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phyſiognomy, nothing was remarked but the in- 
telligent and celeſtial language of her face. She 
was neither to be praiſed nor examined like others, ¶ bi 
She had long marking eye-laſhes, and large blue Þ: 
eyes; though ſeldom was their colour obſerved, WM 3; 
but their expreſſion always. With every deſire to 

pleaſe and oblige, which a natural good temper 

could give, ſhe was attentive, generous, com- fe 
plaiſant, ſincere, and candid; in ſhort, ſhe po. he 
ſeſſed all thoſe good qualities and perfectiom, t 
which are ſo rarely ſeen united; ſhe was witty, ff. 
without ill- nature; gay, yet affectionate ; lively, e 
yet gentle, nz 


Pamela's only defects were the conſequence d 
an extream vivacity, which, however, never gan 
her the ſlighteſt degree of anger againſt any one, 
but a thoughtleſſneſs which few children exceeded, 
The following is an inſtance, which will ſhgv 
at once her mildneſs, her reſpect, and her tender- 
neſs for Felicia. 


Pamela, rather from the effects of her liveline 

and want of thought, than wilful negligence, fre- 

quently loſt her things. If ſhe went a walking 0 

ſhe would take off her hat, perhaps, to run the th 
better, and entering the houſe, ſtilł running 

would forget ſhe had left it upon the graſs, When 

fhe had — her work, her eagerneſs for p * 

would 
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would not give her time to collect and put by her 
needles, thread- paper, thimble, or other things; 


but ſhe would riſe in an inſtant,, her open work - 


bag falling to the ground, jump over it, and dif- 
appear inthe twinkling of-an eye. 


It gave life and delight to ſee her run in the 
fields or garden, -but-ſhe was forbid to run in the 
houſe ; yet Pamela, with the moſt anxious deſire 
to obey, continually forgot this reſtriction ; ſhe 
frequently fell down two or three times a day, and 
left remnants of her frocks and aprons on every 
nail and every latch. At laſt, what with prayer, 
reproofs, and - penance, ſhe igſenſibly loſt that 


exceſs of turbulence. 


Felicia took care every morning, to demand an 
account of every thing ſhe ought to have in her 
pockets and work-bag ; and this daily examina- 
tion, greatly contributed to make Pamela more 
careſul. One morning when Felicia, according 
to cuſtom, was viſiting her pockets, {ſhe could 
not find her ſciſſars: Pamela, ſcolded and queſtion- 
ed, replied, that the ſciſſars were not loſt at leaſt, 
tor ſhe knew where they were, And where are 
they, replied Felicia? 


They are on the floor, mamma, ſaid Pamela, 
in my ſiſter's room. 
On 
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On the floor! and how came they there? 


In drawing out my handkerchief, mamma, my 
feiſſars got entangled in it, and fell down; juſt at 
that moment I heard your bell ring, and I ran as 
hard as I could to ſee what you wanted. 


What, without taking time to pick up your 
ſciſſars? | ! 


Yes, mamma ; that I might come the ſooner, 


But you knew very well I ſhould aſk what vn 
become of them, and be angry when they could 
not be found. 


1 had quite forgot that, mamma; I thought d 
nothing but the pleaſure of obliging you, and get 
ting you what you wanted. 


As ſhe ſpoke this, the tears came in Pamela 
eyes, and ſhe bluſhed. Felicia looked at he 
with a fixed and ſevere brow, and ſhe bluſhed + 
gain, and more deeply. "Theſe bluſhes, and tie 
little probability there was in the account ſit 
had given, perſuaded Felicia that the poor litti 
Pamela for once had forgotten herſelf, and told 1 
he, EY 

Lene 


mac 
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Leave the room, ſaid ſhe; I am certain there 
is not a word of truth in what you have faid : be 
zone without reply. 


At theſe terrible words, Pamela, bathed in 
tears, joined her hands, and fell on her knees 
before Felicia, without ſpeaking a fingle word. 
Felicia interpreted this ſupplicating action into a 
confeſſion of the fault, and treated her with indig- 
nation and reproach. Pamela, remembering the 
command ſhe had received, was ſtill ſilent, and 
expreſſed her grief by her ſobs and tears. 


Felicia at that time was in the conntry, and 
going to mals, whither, inſtead of taking Pamela, 
| as uſual, ſhe ordered a Maid to conduct her, and 
ght d ect her abruptly. When Felicia came to the 
d ger Chapel, her attention was diverted in ſpite of 

herſelf, and her head frequently turned towards 

the door. At laſt Pamela entered, and, with her 
mel eyes red and full of tears, humbly fell on her 
at ha knees, juſt at the entrance beſide the ſtair-caſe. 
hed . The Maid deſired ſhe would not ſtay there among 
nd BY the ſervants, but come forward; but the ſorrow- 
nt ſhe ful Pamela replied in a low voice, this place is 
xr lite much too good for me. 


| Felicia was moved by Pamela's humility, and | 
Lene made a ſign for her to come near, while the 
VOL, II, H tender - 
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tender-hearted child wept for joy, at again taking 
her place by the ſide of Felicia. 


1 Maſs the Maid came to Felicia, and ny 
Panels had Phot told a lie. - 


How! not told a lie 5 


No, madam, as ſoon as you were gone, ſhe 
begged me to go with her into her ſiſter's room, 'y 
and there we found the ſciſfars juſt as ſhe had A 
aid, 


Oh, my gentle, my charming girl! cried Felicia, 
taking her in her arms; wouldſt thou ſuffer thy- 
felf to be accuſed and ill- treated without uttering 
2 1 888 in thy own juſtification 4 


You had forbidden me to ſpeak, 5 dear 
mamma, 


But didſt thou not kneel to alk my forgiveneſs? 
I ought always to aſk. forgiveneſs. when my 
mamma is angry with me: if ſhe finds fault with: 


me, I am ſure I am wrong, 


But J was unjuſt, 


0 Unmjuſt! 


ig 


id 
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Unjuſt! to me! O, no! my preſerver, my 
dear, my tender mother, you never can be unjuſt 
towards me | 


Who conld help adoring a child capable of 
ſuch attachment, of ſubmiſſion ſo affectionate, 
and mildneſs fo enchanting ? 


Pamela ſuffered greatly with the tooth-ache 


when ſhe was ſeven years old, which brought on 


a weakneſs that continued above a year. Felicia, 
that ſhe might take the more care of her, made 
her ſleep in her own chamber; and Pamela, ob- 
ſerving Felicia's uneaſineſs, always endeavoured to 
conceal how much ſhe ſuffered: her continual 
want of ſleep was exceſſive, and Felicia would 
often riſe, take her in her arms, and give her 
ſomething cooling to drink. Pamela never re- 
ceived theſe proofs of affection, without ſhedding 
tcars of tenderneſs and gratitude: ſhe would con- 
jure Felicia to go to bed. Sleep, my dear 
mamma, ſaid ſhe, I am better if you are at reſt ; 
when I hear by your breathing that you are aſleep, 
| ſuffer a thouſand times leſs, 


Every ſenſation of virtue or feeling was familiar 


| to the heart of Pamela; nor were even thoſe 


rangers to it, which ſeemed to be the fruit only 
2: education and reſſection. She could hardly 
H 2 remember 
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remember England; and ſhe loved Felicia too 
dearly not to love France; yet ſhe ſtill remember- 
ed ſhe was Engliſh, and preſerved an attachment 
to her country, which was the more virtuous, 


maſmuch as ſhe had no hope of ever returning' 


hither to live. 


One day (ſhe was then eight years old) Felicia 
was writing, and Pamela playing happily by her 
fide, There was at that time war between 
France and England, and Pamela ſuddenly heard 
the report of cannon ; perhaps, cried Felicia, it 
announces a victory: as ſhe ſaid this, ſhe ac- 
cidentally looked at Pamela, and her ſurprize was 
extreme, to ſee her with down-caft eyes, and her 
colour come and go. Several people juſt then 
came into the room, and the ſervants came to 
tell them dinner was ſerved. Pamela {till ſeemed 
confuſed, and trembled ; and Felicia, become de- 
ous of reading her thoughts, faid, I wiſh I knew 
what this firing is for; I ſtill hope we have beaten 
the Engliſh. 


Scarcely had Felicia pronounced theſe words, 
before Pamela melted in tears, fell at her feet. 
Pray, pray, pardon me, mamma, cried ſhe, in- 
deed J would not cry if I could help it. I love 
the French, indeed, indeed, mamma, I do; but! 
Was born in England. | 


An 


* — 
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An emotion ſo ſingular at her age, deeply af- 
ſeed Felicia. Pure and virtuous ſoul, ſaid ſhe, 
a pathetic and fublime inſtinct inſpires thee ſuperior- 
to all the efforts of reaſon : whilſt thou feareſt to 
commit a fault, thou art fulfilling a ſacred duty. 
Preſerve ever this proper partiality to the country 
of thy fathers ; love the French, for thou oweſt 


them thy love; but forget not that England is thy 
country. 


Tbe words of F elicia re-animated, and made 
Pamela happy; and the very ſame evening ſhe- 
added the following ſentence to her prayers ; 


Grant, O God, that the French and Engliſh 
may no longer hate or harm each other! 


With ſuch ſenſibility of heart, it was impoſſible 
that Pamela ſhould not be pious and ſincere; cer- 
tain that God ſaw and heard her, every inſtant of 
her life, ſhe never committed a fault without aſk- 
ing pardon, without tears of true repentance ;. 
yet ſhe always previouſly accuſed herſelf to 
Felicia; for how can God. pardon me, ſaid ſhe, 
if I conceal my faults from my mamma? Beſides, 
a fault bears ſo heavily on my heart when mamma 
is ignorant of it, and one is ſo happy after own- 
ing one's errors to one's friend. Mamma will. 


enjoin me ſome little penance perhaps, but then 
H 3 le 
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remember England; and ſhe loved Felicia too 
dearly not to love France; yet ſhe {till remember- 


ed ſhe was Engliſh, and preſerved an attachment 
to her country, which was the more virtuous, 


maſmuch as ſhe had no hope of ever returning 


thither to live. 


One day (ſhe was then eight years old) Felicia 
was writing, and Pamela playing happily by her 
fide, There was at that time war between 
France and England, and Pamela ſuddenly heard 
the report of cannon ; perhaps, cried Felicia, it 
announces a victory: as ſhe ſaid this, ſhe ac- 
cidentally looked at Pamela, and her ſurprize was 
extreme, to ſee her with down-caft eyes, and her 
colour come and go. Several people juſt then 
came into the room, and the ſervants came to 
tell them dinner was ſerved. Pamela {till ſeemed 
confuſed, and trembled ; and Felicia, become de- 
ous of reading her thoughts, ſaid, I wiſh I knew 

what this firing is for; I ſtill hope we have beaten 
the Engliſh. 


Scarcely had Felicia pronounced theſe words, 
before Pamela melted in tears, fell at her feet. 
Pray, pray, pardon me, mamma, cried ſhe, in- 
deed J would not cry if I could help it. I love 
the French, indeed, indeed, mamma, Ido; by 
was born in England, | | 


An 
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An emotion fo ſingular at her age, deeply af 
ſected Felicia. Pure and virtuous ſoul, ſaid ſhe, 
a pathetic and fublime inſtinct inſpires thee ſuperior: 
to all the efforts of reaſon : whilſt thou feareſt to 
commit a fault, thou art fulfilling a ſacred duty, 
Preſerve ever this proper partiality to the country 
of thy fathers; love the French, for thou oweſt 


them thy love; but forget not that England is thy 
country. 


The words of Felicia re- animated, and made 
Pamela happy; and the very ſame evening -ſhe- 
added the following ſentence to her prayers; 


Grant, 0 God, that the French and Engliſh: 
may no longer hate or harm each other! 


With ſuch ſenſibility of heart, it was impoſſible 
that Pamela ſhould not be pious and ſincere; cer- 
tain that God ſaw and heard her, every inſtant of 
her life, ſhe never committed a fault without aſk- 
ing pardon, without tears of true repentance z. 
yet ſhe always previouſly accuſed herſelf to 
Felicia; for how can God pardon me, ſaid ſhe, 
if! Wee. my faults from my mamma? Beſides, 
a fault bears ſo heavily on my heart when mamma 
is ignorant of it, and one is ſo happy after on- 
ing one's errors to one's friend. Mamma will 
enjoin me ſome little penance perhaps, but then 
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ſhe will talk and reaſon with me, will praiſe the 
ſincerity of her Pamela; kiſs me a thouſand 
times; and at night, when going to bed I alk 
her blefling,, ſhe will give it me, if it be poſlible, 
with more ON uſual” tenderneſs, 


After ſuch like refleQions, Pamela would fy 
to the arms of Felicia, and there find the reward 
of her candor and love. Unable to be away from 
her, preferring to every other pleaſure, that of be- 
ing with her, even without ſpeaking to her, while 
Felicia read, wrote, or played the harp, Pamela 
would amuſe herſelf in ſilence, and without mak- 
ing the leaſt noiſe, for fear of diſturbing Felicia, 


She would get up, however, from time to 
time, approach Felicia on tip-toe, kiſs her, and 
then return to her place ! More than once has ſhe 
abruptly left her play-taings, and ran weeping to 
throw herſelfin Felicia's arms; inſtead of playing, 
the would ſay, I ought to think of you, mamma, 
and of your goodneſs to me. 


Thus ſpeaking, Pamela would fall at the feet 
of her benefactreſs, embrace her knees, water 
them with her tears, and with every expreflion of 
paſſion, all the energy of feeling and gratitude, 
would repeat whatever Felicia had done for her, 


A child 
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A child fo extraordinary, ſo attaching, could 


not, when become a woman, reſt at medioerity.. 
Pamela at ſeventeen, juſtified every hope to which. 

her infancy had given. birth; ſhe had acquired: 
knowledge, agreeable talents, and all that gentle 

neſs of manners which ſo well become a woman. 
There was no kind of needle-work ſhe had not 
learnt, or could not do; ſhe was excellent at 
embroidery, millinery, mantua- making, every 
thing: beſides which, ſhe drew correctly, and 
played charmingly upon. the harp: which latter 

acquirement. was the more precious to her, be- 


cauſe ſhe owed it ſolely to E r who had been. 
her only teacher. | | 


Pamela loved reading; natural Hiſtory and 
Botany, writ an excellent hand, and, as for her 
ſtyle, it might be called inſtinctive. With a ſoul 
ſo delicate, ſo feeling, ſo full of purity, ſhe could 
not want good taſte or ſtrength of imagination. 


She ſtill preſerved all the ſimplicity and charms 
of her infancy, her endearing manners, her frank 
and communicative gaiety, and that ſweet at- 


tractive mildneſs which cannot fail to win the 
heart. 


The favourite amuſements of her childhood 
had been in exerciſe, in running, jumping, and 


H 4 active 
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active ſports; ſhe therefore enjoyed an excellent 
ſtate of health, and was aſtoniſhingly ſtrong, 
though her frame was naturally delicate. No 
woman could outrun her, nor did any body walk 

or dance with a better grace, | . 


She added to all theſe allurements, an unalter- 
able goodneſs of heart: ſhe often worked like 
Sidonia in private, for the poor, and merited the 
elogium which a celebrated Author gave an un- 
fortunate Queen, and indeed to women in gene- 
ral; for he diſcovered all thoſe gentle and 
„ benevolent virtues which philoſophy teaches 


: 


« men, and nature gives to women (a).“ 


Anna, ſeven years older than Pamela, had, as 
well as her ſiſter Camilla, been married ſome 
years, and made her mother happy by her filial 
affection, and prudent conduct in the world; fo 
that theſe three dear and amiable objects, Camil- 
la, Anna, and Pamela, rendered Felicia the hap- 
pieſt woman on earth, | 


This ſweet felicity was diſturbed by an event, 
which very juſtly and deeply afflicted Felicia, 
She had a young ſiſter-in-law named Alexandrina, 


whoſe virtues, talents, and charms were the de- 


(a) Supplement a PHiſtore de la Rivalits, Ce. by M. 
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light of her family, Having been ſix months at- 


tacked by a conſumption, Alexandrina deter- 
mined to go and paſs a year in the ſouth of France, 


and Felicia had the double grief of ſeeing her 
mother go with her. 


This 3 as virtuous as ſhe was tender, con- 
ſented to leave her daughter, and ſupport the fa- 
tigues of a melancholy journey, and the pains of 
a long abſence, . that ſbe might go with her 
daughter-in-law, to whom her aſſiſtance was be- 
come neceſſary. It is true, ſhe carried with her 
hopes that gave conſolation; but ſhe preſently loſt 
them without return. Travelling only augmented 
the diſeaſes of Alexandrina; and at laſt thoſe fatal 
ſymptoms appeared, which deſtroyed all probabi- - 
lity of recovery. Felicia, though informed. by 
her mother of the truth, {till endeavoured to hope; 
till at laſt ſhe received the following letter: 


| Ste September — 1782. 


& She is ſtill alive — but, alas! before you 
receive this letter perhaps Oh wy | 
« child, what will your unhappy brother feel ? 
« What do I feel myſelf —1 am two kate 
" leagues from you. 


We, knew, but imperfectly, the Angelic 
« creature we are about to loſe; a life ſo tranquil 


Hs « and 
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« and'fortunate as her's, gave few opportunities 
for the exertion of thoſe ſublime virtues ſhe 
& poſſeſſed. You have no idea of her fortitude, 
„ piety, patience, and perfect reſignation. I told 
e you ſhe deceived herſelf concerning the true 
“ ſtate of her diſeaſe; but I myſelf was deceived; 
& ſhe had no hope even when ſhe left Paris, as 
< ſhe then ſecretly told her maid Julia, who told 
“it me again this very morning; it was only to 
e palliate the horror of our ſituation, that ſhe 
« endeavoured to perſuade us ſhe ſtill preſerved the 


e illuſion we had loſt : but ſhe yeſterday betrayed 
« herſelf. 


« We were alone; ſhe told me ſhe deſired do 
% receive the Sacrament, and conjured me to in- 
« form her huſband with every neceſſary precau- 
« tion, that he might not be alarmed; ſhe then 
« fell into a deep revery, and, in order to divert 
« her thoughts, I told her I ſhould write to you 
* this morning. As ſoon as ſhe heard this, ſhe 
« ſeemed defirous of ſaying ſomething to me, 


« concerning which, however, ſhe evidently 
« wayered in her mind. 


« T claſped her hand between mine, and aſked 

* her if ſhe had any commiſſion to give me for 
% you? Yes, ſaid ſhe, there is a thing which 
« troubles me * is this Vou 
« know 


A 


have ever fince taken care of her. 
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«© know that at thirteen, I had the misfortune to 
« loſe my mother, I was then ſent to a Convent, 
« where, a few days after my arrival, a poor wo- 
„man came to aſk for me; ſhe was paralytic, 

« and informed me that my mother had maintain- 
ed her during the two laft years of her life. I. 
„ wept, and kiſſed the unhappy woman, and 


Condeſcend, - 


«* madam, continued ſhe, with great emotion, 
* condeſcend to recommend this poor woman to 
« my ſiſter; tell her, it is the laſt legacy of an 
« expiring friend. Julia will give you her ad- 
« dreſs, and let me beg you will fend it to- mor- 
row to my ſiſter. 


« | could make no anſwer to this diſcourſe, 
e but with my tears; ſhe ſaw them, and kitled - 


be 


6 
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© her on my lap. Poor Selima, ſaid ſhe: 


my hand in a manner that deeply affected me. 


Juſt at this moment the little bitch Selima, 
that you know ſhe was ſo fond of, came run- 
ning, and jumped upon her bed, and I took 


you, 


* love dogs, mamma; I will give you Selimay , 
* but promiſe me never. to part with her. 


Tou, my child, know how to eſtimate ſuch 
A ſenſations! At the very moment all was loſt to 
her, to think of all, to neglect nothing! Young, 
Y * happy, wich a ſpotleſs reputation, 
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ready to be ſeparated for ever from a beloved 
“ huſband, a child that was the delight of her 
ec heart, and a dear aunt, who was at once a 
4 general benefactreſs, and a ſincere and-amiable 
« friend; yet ſo patient, ſo unconcerned on her 
« own account; yet ſo careful for others, ſo anxi- 
« ous for the fate of a wretched old woman, and 
“ not even forgetting her dog. Who can for- 
bear to admire benevolence ſo provident, and 
« fortitude ſo heroic ? 


« Adieu, my daughter, I ſend you the ſole 
& conſolation J have at this moment to give; it 
js the addreſs of the poor old woman, whom 


eto ſee and aſſiſt, will be one great relief to your 


« preſent feelings.” 


As ſoon as Felicia had read this letter, ſhe 
called for her carriage, and, accompanied by 
Pamela, went immediately to the ſtreet du Faux- 
bourg Samt-Facques, It was there that the poor 
woman, whoſe name was Madame Buſca, lived; 
and who was known throughout that quarter of 
the town, by the appellation of the holy woman. 


'The ent of Felicia and Pamela at ſee- 


ing and hearing her, was equal to the pity and 
admiration ſhe inſpired. This unfortunate wo- 
man had totally loſt the uſe of her limbs; her 
9 8 countenance 
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countenance had nothing hideous in it, but it was 
aſtoniſhingly meagre and pale; ſhe had not the 

power to raiſe or turn her head, which dropt upon | 
her breaſt; and though ſhe had been in nearly the. 
ſame ſtate for ſeventeen years, the faculties of hep 
mind were ſtill perfect. 


| Her chamber was large and neat, and a vene- 


table Clergyman was fitting on her bed- ſide. 
Felicia informed her ſhe was the ſiſter of Alexan- 
arina; which as ſoon as the poor woman heard, 
ſhe raiſed her eyes to heaven, and the tears in- 
ſtantly ran down her cheeks, 


Oh madam ! cried ſhe, what an angel you have 
for a ſiſter ; ſhe is yet very young, notwithſtand- 
ing which, ſhe has maintained me eleven years. 
If you knew what ſhe has done for me, 
madam——her condeſcenſion——her—— ' 


Did ſhe often come to ſee you ? 


Before her marriage, ſhe was not permitted to 
leave the Convent, and I was carried thither 
three times a week; ſhe uſed to aſk permiſſion to 
come down to me, and always brought me my 
breakfaſt, which ſhe herſelf had prepared. I had 
no uſe of my hands, and ſhe uſed to feed me, and 
with ſuch ſweetneſs, ſuch friendſhip, ſuch com- 

paſſion !—— 
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paſſion | Do you know, madam, what was 
the greateſt puniſhment her Governante , could 


inflit? It was to tell her, ** You ſhall not feed 


Madame Buſca to-morrow ; I myſelf will do 
, 6 nt Abende office. 


She always did me the honour to call me her 
mother, and intreated me to call her my daughter; 


if by chance I ſaw that her Governante was dif. 
fatisfied with her, I then uſed to ſay Mademoiſelle 


inſtead; and the dear child, with tears in her eyes, 
would inſtantly go and aſk pardon of her.Gos. 


vernante. . 


You weep, ladies; but what would you do, were 


F'to tell you every thing ſhe has done for me ſince 


her marriage? A young and charming lady, like 


her, to come every other day and ſhut herſelf up 
with a poor creature like me; to bring me linen, 


fruit, jellies, and often to read me a chapter in 


the Holy Bible. 


You know, madam, how: divinely ſhe ſings. 
One day I begged her to ſing me a ſong; I know. 
none, replied ſhe, but vain Opera ſongs, and ſuch 
as will not pleaſe my good mother; but I will 
learn ſome, and four or five days after, ſne came 


an ſang me ſeveral of the moſt beautiful hymns 
I ever 
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I ever heard; I aſſure you, madam, I thought I. 
ſaw and heard an Angel linging, 


Another time ſhe brought her harp, and played. 
to me for above two hours And yet all this is. 
trifling; the chriſtian charity of this earthly Cheru- 
bin is ſuch, that there is no kind of ſervice 1 
have not been obliged to accept from her: thus, L. 
cannot have my finger nails cut without under 
going great pain, if it is not done with great ten- 
derneſs and addreſs, and this was an office ſhe- 
moſt humanely and regularly performed, —- 
You muſt have obſerved, madam, her long and 
delicate fingers ; but you are ignorant, that thoſe- 
ſoft white hands every week, waſhed the feet of a: 
poor creature like me, 


Madame Buſca was obliged to ſtop, and the- 
tears again bedewed her cheeks. Felicia and 
pamela could neither of them ſpeak, and there 
was a moment's ſilence. 


A little while after, a young girl entered the 
room, and aſked the poor old woman if ſhe 
wanted nothing; ſhe thanked her, and anſwered 
no; and the young girl again left the room. The 
Clergyman, who ſtill kept his ſeat, then addreſſed 
himſelf to Felicia, and ſaid, you will, no doubt, 
madam, be glad to hear, that the girl who juſt 

& A came 
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came to offer her ſervices to Madame Buſca, is 
the daughter of one of her neighbours, who are 


all equally attentive and obliging. One of them 


comes to ſit and work. with her, another puts her 
chamber to rights, and the third undertakes the 
care of her fire, and bringing her a light.; in fact, 
madam, the charitable ſpirit of your lovely ſiſter, 
ſeems to nervade and animate the whole neigh» 
bourhood. And.it is certain, that the example of 
that young and virtuous lady, has not a little con- 
tributed to charity ſo laudable.. 


How profound, how inſtructive, ſaid Felicia, 
will be the admiration I ſhall carry hence | 


What you have heard, replied the Clergyman, 


and what you now ſee, may well inſpire ſuch ſen- 
timents ; but if you knew the extent and ſublimity 


of this good woman's piety and reſignation, how 


chearful, nay, how happy ſhe is, amidſt all her 
ſufferings, which are far greater than you ſup- 
poſe, your admiration would increaſe, 


Happy ? Is it poſſible ! 


Oh yes, madam, replied the. good woman; I 
not only endure theſe trials with refignation, but 
with joy. And where is the wonder? Shall I not, 
for the ſufferings of a moment, be made eternally 

a S. bazppy! 
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happy ? And will not my happineſs be increaſed, in 
proportion to thoſe ſufferings? How grateful, 
ouzht I to be to the Father of all Good, for having 
placed me in a ſituation, where I may have the 
merit of enduring, without complaint; in which 
nothing can come, to interrupt my meditations on 
heaven and eternity.——Oh ! how much am I in- 
debted to theſe bodily afflictions, which have ex- 
piated the errors of my youth, purified my heart, 
and weaned me of all worldly wiſhes. This earth 
exiſts not for me; it's pleaſures cannot ſeduce, 
cannot corrupt, cannot caſt me into the dreadful 
depths of divine wrath ; my ſoul is a ſtranger and 
a ſojourner here, and is already united to it's be - 
loved Creator. l ſee thee, oh my God, I hear 
thy paternal voice; it fortifies, it elevates my 
ſoul; it commands me to ſubmit without mur- 
muring, and promiſes an immortal crown of 
glory. Behold I obey with tranſport; I adore thy 
decrees, I bleſs my deſtiny, and would not change 
it for all the univerſe could beſtow. 


While ſpeaking thus, ſhe expreſſed herfelf with 
equal force and feeling; the found. of her voice, 
no longer announced the feeble and exhauſted 
ſtate to which ſhe was reduced; her eyes naturally 
languiſhing and half extinguiſhed, fparkled at this 
moment- with celeſtial fire. Pamela and Felicia 
looked and liſtened with rapture, | 
Well, 
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Well, madam, faid the Clergyman, could you Ml ur. 
ſuppoſe it poſſible to find a woman fo afflicted, I en 
yet ſo happy? But what would ſhe be, were it 
It not for religion? What a horrid ſtate were her's, 
did ſhe not believe the eternal truths of the Goſpel? I n 
| -—— Oh. barbarous and ſenſeleſs Atheiſt, who WM da 
ſcekeſt to make proſelytes, how couldit thou 
anſwer this woman, when ſhe ſhould tell thee, 
« You would tear from my heart the only poſ- 
« ſible conſolation it can receive; you would 
„ plunge me in the moſt frightful deſpair ; cruel 
man, behold what I ſuffer, and behold my re- 
e {ignation; behold the calm my ſoul enjoys; 
< behold the happineſs of which it has a foretaſte, 
and ſhudder at your horrible deſign.” 


Felicia applauded the juſtneſs of this reflection, 
then roſe and toot her leave, and promiſed to te- ¶ Gi 
peat her viſits to Madame Buſca, as often as her Wil fr 
other duties and occupations would permit. : 


Felicia and Pamela talked of nothing the whole 
day, but Alexandrina and the holy woman. How can WW b 
it happen, ſaid Pamela, that my aunt has never WM vn 
ſpoken, of this woman? cut 


That, replied Felicia, is what makes her che- ... 
city more admirable ; it is the charaQeriſtic of rea be 
| vartue. bu 
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virtue. Have you ever ſeen a miſer make a pre- 
ſent, and have you not obſerved how much his 
pomp and emphaſis have proved the action came not 
from his heart, but was the mere effect of vanity ? 
And in fact, it had coſt him ſo much to perform it, 
that his oftentation was almoſt pardonable. Re- 
mark, on the contrary, with what noble ſimplicity 
a generous perſon gives. Thus it is, that com- 
mon minds are vain of their good actions, and 
think them extreamly meritorious, becauſe they 
find them fo painful; while great ſouls have no 
ſuch pride, being, by their own natural dignity, 
inclined to complaiſant and virtuous actions. 


This reflection, ſaid Pamela, ſhould make every 
perſon modeſt; or at leaſt perſuade them to con- 
ceal their vanity, and never vaunt of what they 
think praiſe-worthy; ſince a contrary conduct 
ſerves only to diſcover the meanneſs of their 
minds, and the little inclination, they have to virtue. 


Felicia, a few days afterwards, received the 
forrowful news of the death of a ſiſter- in- law, 
whom ſhe had always loved, and whom the cir- 
eumſtances, related by the holy woman, had ren- 
dered ſtill more dear. Though ſhe had been 
more than three months prepared for this event, 
ber grief was yet ſevere ; ſhe went to Madame 
Buſca, and taſted the melancholy conſolation of 

weeping 
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weeping with her, and hearing a funeral W 
__ of the ſubject. 


| e determined to take the fame charge of 
the holy woman, which the virtuous Alexandrim 
had done; to perform the ſame offices, and go 
regularly at the ſame ſtated times. She had' ful. 
filled theſe gentle duties above a year, when one 
morning, being on her knees, and waſhing the 
good old woman's feet, the chamber door ſud- 
denly opened, and a man of about fifty, with a 
noble and commanding aſpect, appeared, and 
after a ſtep or two immediately ſtopt, fixed with 
ſurprize at what he beheld. 


Pamela was kneeling, her head inclined, and 

her long hair in part hiding her face. She turned 
round at the noiſe occaſioned by the ſtranger's 
entrance, and ſtarted a little at the ſight; the 
bluſh of modeſt virtue glowed upon her coun- 
tenance, and rendered her action and her form 
more beautiful, She turned towards. an Enghiſh 
waiting-woman that had accompanied her, and 
told her in. Engliſh ſhe ought to have locked the 
door. | 


Thank God exclaimed: the ſtranger, again in 
Engliſh, thank God, this angel, is my country- 
woman ! 


The 
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The aſtoniſhment of Pamela was exceſſive; 
and her perplexity increaſed, at ſeeing the ſtranger 
draw a Chair, and gravely ſeat himſelf oppoſite 
ber. While ſhe was haſtening to finiſh the 
duty ſhe had began, the ſtranger thus continued: 
Oh heavenly creature! whoever has not beheld 
what I do, can have but a faint idea of the 


effects which youth and beauty, thus e eee 
can produce. 


um 


The ſtranger ceaſed to ſpeak, but kept looking 
with fixed attention on Pamela] He was ſo totally 
loſt in thought, that he did not ſeem to perceive 
the aſtoniſhment and embarraſſment his preſence 
cauſed. Atilaſt Pamela roſe, bid adieu to Madame 
Buſca, and paſſing by the ſtranger, made kim a 
low courtſey, and left the room. 


The next time Pamela returned to ſee the poor 
woman, ſhe told her, that the ſtranger had ſtaid 
with her above an hour; that he had made a 
thouſand enquiries concerning Pamela ; and that 
ne had aſked both her name, and that of the per- 
ſon who had brought her up. Felicia, the ſame 
evening, received the following letter, which me 
immediately ſhewed Pamela. | | 


ary- > Going madam, to return to England, I 


cannot leave this country, without wiſhing to 
The « receive 


c 


cc 


* not to inſpire the moſt lively intereſt in the 
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receive the orders of the generous lady who 
adopted an Engliſh orphan. The amiable Wl {ii 
Pamela does too much honour, madam, to her 
country, and the education ſhe owes to you, 


boſom of an Engliſhinan, who hopes he is not 


c wholly unworthy a nearer proſpect of her vir- 
< tues. Iam a man of fifty, madam, and have 
c therefore ſome right to tell you, without: dif- 
« guiſe, that the action of which I was yeſterday 
< a witneſs, has made a deep impreſſion on my 
< heart: the beauteous Pamela on her Knees, 
« waſhing the feet of a poor helpleſs old woman, 
< will never be erazed from my memory. I have 
been told, ſhe has relations in England who re- 


c fuſe to own her: deign to confide the ſecret of int 
< her birth ta me, and be aſſured of my molt on 
4 zealous endeavours in her cauſe, Ar 
Fe 
ce J am, madam, Fe 
& with every reſpect, &c. 2 
„ CunARLES ARESBT.“ f 
| ch⸗ 

Oh mamma! cried Pamela, after having read 
the letter, do not admit this Enghſhman. You ] 
are all to me; ſeck not to make relations, who Ml Par 
formerly forſook, acknowledge me now: Am I cha 
not with you, and can I be happier ? dea 


2 | But 


BY. 


; read 
You 
ho 


Am J 


But 
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But ſhould your relations own you my dear, 
fad Felicia, you would have an eſtate, a title 


You have given me the honourable, the kind 
title of daughter; have permitted me to conſe- 
crate my life to you: what more can I defire ? 


Yet, my Pamela, ſuffer me to ſee your country- 
man; his admiration of my dear girl, has made 
me deſirous of his acquaintance ; he knows the 
worth of my child. What greater merit can he 
have in my eyes? I promiſe thee, he ſhall never 
be told thy name without thy own conſent, 


Pamela on this condition agreed to receive the 
intended viſitor, and Mr. Areſby accordingly came 
on the morrow. Firſt compliments over, Mr. 
Areſby renewed his offers of ſervice, and conjured | 
Felicia to tell him the name of Pamela's family, 
Felicia naturally avowed, that Pamela herſelf was 
averſe to it's being told. | 


Mr. Areſby ſighed; J loſe then, ſaid he, with 
chagrin, the hope of being uſeful to her. 


Doubt not, Sir, of my gratitude, replied 
Pamela, I cannot think without dread, of the leaſt 
change of fate; ſince I find in the affection of my 
dear and generous benefactreſs, a felicity equal 

to 
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to the utmoſt deſires of my heart: but I am not 
the leſs ſenſible, che leſs. touched OM _m_ , 


goodneſs. 2 


Mr. Areſby beheld Pamela with i 
and turning towards Felicia, ſaid, I ſhall leave 
Paris towards the end of the week, - madam; 
may I hope you erg will —_— me a Place 
in your memory, and | | 


N 0 * 4 .. 
Felicia interrupted Mr. a by promiſing to 
write to him, and begging on addreſs, 


I no longer live at Lindon, 8 ſaid he, 
and I travel much; but if you will addreſs your 
letters, under a cover, to Madame mus = 
will arrive ſafe. 


At the name of Selwyn, Felicia ſeemed moved; 
and Pamela diſturbed ; Mr. Areſby looked- at 
Felicia, ſaw her ſurprize, and aſked if Madame 
Selwyn had the honour of being known to her? 

| n 


I know. the name, replied F elicia. r 
The name is . anſyered Mrs Arey. 


Souris! 


«rl 
" - 
- * 
- 
z 
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R Yes, madam ; I changed it to marry an Heireſs, 
| whoſe hand I-could not obtain without taking the 


name of her family, I have been a widower ten 
years, and have no children, 


Have you a Ne demanded Felicia, with ex- 
treme emotion ? | 


Alas, madam, I once had two; but they are 
both dead. Madame Selwyn is the widow of the 
ſecond; and the third 


Ay, Sir! 1 where is he? 


That enfertraate youth, madam, led aſtray by 
1 fatal paſſion, and contemining paternal authority, 
was di ſinherited Repentance and chagrin cut 
507 ſhort his days our unhappy father ſoon follow- 
ved; ed him to the grave. l happened to be abſent; 
d at a new chain of misfortunes obliged me to prolong 
game Wy travels, and I did not return to England till 
er? bor years afterwards, I then heard of the death 
sf my poor brother's widow; ſhe had left a 

aaughter, whom I had determined to adopt; but 
the woman who had taken charge of her was 
dead, and her huſband informed me, that the little 
orphan had ſurvivedher mother only a few months: 
the man added, he had not ſeen his wife till fix 

vol. Il, I months 


8988 
o 

a 
- 
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months after the, death of my brther's widow, 
nd hatghe child, woe eee Work, 11 15 


1001 172 


Mr. Areſby l wat Run mink en · 
deavoured to conceal her tears. Surprized by her 
pale and agitated countenance, he partook of her 
emotion ; while Felicia, almoſt as much moved 
as Pamela, held one of her trembling hands, and 
bw A it between her own | 


gi, | hs was a . 8 Pamela N 
-vith wildneſs in her manner, roſe, and advanced 
owards Mr. Areſby ——Yes, ſaid ſhe, it is my 
1 to * the brother of my father. 


Oh, heaven! cried Mr. Areſby, - running, to 


meet her. 


Pant ſeized with terror ſhe could not con- 
quer, ſtarted, and flung herſelf into the arms of 
Felicia, —OUh my mother! ſaid ſhe, ſhedding 
torrent of tears, my benefactreſs, to you alone 
do J appertain; keep, guard your child, abandon 
her not. I ſhoulg die were you to cede you wy 
to another. | 


er b could ſay no more; her head reclined 
upon the boſom of Felicia, her eyes were cloſed, 


and ſhe fainted, Felicia, diſtracted at the fight, 
called 


, % B ß. ĩͤ . Tn 


bw i 


t 
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called loudly for help, while: ſhe bathed her face 
with her tears. Pamela, however; ſoon came td 
herſelf, and looked faintly round. Mr. Areſby took 
one of her hauds. Oh! Pamela, faid he, baniſh 
theſe unjuſt fears, they wound me to the heart. 
| have neither the right, nor the barbarous wiſh 
to tear you from the arms of your benefaQreſs, 
to whom you ought to conſecrate every moment 


of your life. Oh! if it be true that you are the 


child of my unfortunate brother, whoſe loſs I have 
ſo long deplored, be aſſured you will only find in 
me a friend, a tender father, incapable of aſking 
the leaft ev ſacrifice, 


Pamela at hearing this, embraced Felicia with 
tranſport, and expreſſed her joy and gratitude to 
Mr. Areſby, with all thoſe graces, that paſſion- 
ate ſenſibility by which ſhe was characterized. 
Felicia then went to ſeek the little box that con- 
tained the proofs of Pamela's birth. Mr. Areſby 
read the letters and different papers, which the 
maid of Pamela's mother had put into Felicia's 
hands. That woman having received ſeveral pre- 
ſents from Felicia, they eaſily divined, that, in 
order to conceal them from her huſband, ſhe had 
told him Pamela was dead, being pretty well 
aſſured the child as: never vs _ . in 
England. % | 

7 1 2 » e * Mr. 
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| Mr. Areſby, inexpreflibly happy to find his 
niece in the perſon of one, who, by her angelic 
virtues and form, had made ſo profound an im- 
preſſion on his heart, was deſirous ſhe would take 
the name of Selwyn that very day: and bis af 
fection for Pamela ſoon became ſo great, that he 
reſolved to ſettle in, France, Pamela knew how 
to merit his favours, by her gratitude and attach- 
ment, though ſhe never would forſake Felicia; 
whom to render happy, was always the moſt ſacred 
of her duties, 0 the firſt yrs of her heart.” 
ggg 949% 
Madame de Clemire ceaſed to adi; 410 the 
Baronneſs made the ſignal of retreat: however, 
as it was not late, oy obtained a ſhort reſpite; 
MII 2b LY 
Tue lis made various reflection on. the 
hiſtory of Pamela, whoſe character, and eſpe Gall 
her tender ſenſibility, they greatly admired; They 
all agreed that gratitude was the moſt affecting of 
all virtues; neither did they forget the beneficent 
Alexandrina: they remarked, that the had inſpired 
characterizes great minds, and had incited à de- 
ſire to emulate a conduct ſo ſublime. 


They were equally ſtruck with the happy in- 
fluence, which the benevolence of Pamela, for the 


poor paralytic woman, had over her futur deſ- 


0 cn 
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tiny; as they likewiſe were at the power of Re- 
ligion, which can give, to virtue ſo gentle, a forti- 
tude ſo firm, and afford thoſe conſolations, which 
alone; could make human nature ſupport miſery 
ſo ſupreme, * years without a murmur (4). 


After the reaſoning_on the tory they. had 
heard, the Baronneſs roſe, and the children went 
to bed. Several days glided away, without any 
new tale being told; the evenings, however, 
were agreeably ſpent ; the clear light of the moon 
invited them to walk, and after ſupper, they paſſed 
their evenings till ten o'clock in the garden. 

Madame de Clemire taught the children to 
admire the ſtarry beauties of the heavens ; and 
this ſoon, incited a wiſh to underſtand Aſtronomy: 
the ſtudy of the Celeſtial Globe, which till then 
had been greatly neglected, conſequently became 
one of their favourite afternoon amuſements, 
Cæſar eſpecially applied himſelf to it with ardour, 
and was not a little proud of the praiſes they be- 


ſtowed upon his memory. 


This was foon RE by Madame de 
Genie who aſked him if he had forgot Pamela 8 


(a) Medien Buſca, who ſtill lives; (Auguſt 1783) has 
been eighteen years in the ſlate abpye deſcribed. . 


I 3 refleions 
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reflections on modeſty, It is true, ſaid ſhe, they 
relate to that kind of vanity which induces us to 
vaunt of our good actions; but they may be 
equally applied to oſtentation founded on ſuperior 
knowledge. A truly learned perſon never makes 
a parade of what he knows; that merit which is 
not doubted, which cannot be diſputed, incites 
no deſire in it's owner to boaſt. A perſon may 
believe himſelf very wiſe, and yet be very fooliſh; 
but while he thus deceives himſelf; he feels it pol 
ſible he may be miſtaken ; and this kind of doubt, 
however feeble, gives it's poſſeſſor a" degree of 
uncaſineſs reſpecting the opinions of others, and 
often produces falſe pretenſions, ang feeble en- 
deavours to appear We or wie | 1 
; 440 Vas 

| Thoſe, however, wh are really learned; are 
very certain this advantage will not be denied 
them; and an accuſation which can eafilybe 
confuted, gives but little pain, This is one good 
reaſon, why there are ſo many more pretenders to 
wit than to learning; not but that the world-br- 
learned perſons, who have gained a little know- 
ledge, are too often tormented with a defire of 
impoſing themſelves upon others for men of pro- 
found erudition. Hence you may eaſily com- 
prehend, that this ridiculous affeQation is generally 
a ſign of mediocrity ; and that the very ſelf-love 

- whence 
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whence” it PR ought to preſerve us 
from it. Ws | 


Such are the uſual effects of vanity, and thus 
is every man intereſted to appear modeſt ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, we ſometimes find people of real 
merit, with the-moſt diſguſting degree of pride ; 
but ſuch examples are not common: and I even 
believe, they are never found among people of 
truly ſuperior underſtandings. Pride is, of all 
vices, that which renders man moſtunſociable, ſince 


it deprives him of thoſe attractions which cm 
ſo much in converſation. 


In what conſiſts the uſual civilities of ſociety ? 
In knowing how to forget one's ſelf; in being 
eager to oblige; in making others reſpectable and 
happy z in attention to the ſmalleſt trifles; in dif- 
covering gentleneſs and compliance on all occa- 
ſtons; and in perſuading others we hold ourſelves 
23 nothin; fines ue muſt appear grateful at the 
"moſt common-plate 9 and marks y | 


attention, 


We fign ourſelves Thur my/t obedient humble ſer- 
vants to our inferiors; alt the uſual phraſes have 
the ſame; remarkable kind of humility; Let me 
beſeech you, Sir hope, Sir, you will have the 
goodneſs May I preſume, Sir, to beg—— When 

I 4 any 
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any perſon publickly praiſes us, 'we(ar&dbliged to 
liſten with a ſmile, to reply with a joke;/and genie. 
rally to underſtand what is ſaid as ironical; o 
leaſt. appear convinced, that the ſpeulter's Bool 
opinion is the effect of a eee, b bas 
Tbe fame kind of humility may be RES. in 
our common actions; z. politeneſs requires we 
thould cede the beſt place, let others paſs: firſt, 
and always appear grateful when we receives the 
fame kind of reſpect. From all which it is very 
clear, the Inventors of theſe different cuſtoms have 
thought, that the moſt certain means of rendering 
ſociety agreeable, was to impoſe the general law, 
on each individual, of concealing his ſelf- love, and 
affecting the utmoſt modeſty. Hence yon ma 
eaſily conceive, it is impoſſible: for, Pride to be 
polite ; nay, it is a vice which cannot be even 
concealed. The tone of the voice, the turn of 
the hand, the manner, the eye, all betray it. 
Nothing, therefore, ſhould be neglected, to cor- 
rect or preſerve us from a vice ſo hateful, and ſo 
W enn 0 „ 264. al * 

But if a als * ene mamma, 
ſaid "Ceſar, he will, at leaſt, fo far repreſs. his 
yore as not to lay any LD, ce. 
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You are very muchiimiſtaken'; our- vanity is 
often ſo abſurd as to deprive us of judgment, and 
make us forget every due feſpect: there is nothing, 
however fooliſh, but what it is capable of ſaying 
and doing; and to prove it, I will cite you a w_ 
mange ee. | | 

41 MN 
Charles Dumoulio (a) was a ORR ane 
conſulted by every court in the kingdom, and his 
opinion was uſually followed; nay, it was even of 
greater authority than the Arrets themſelves; but 
all this glory was tarniſhed, by a pride as ridicu- 
lous as it was ſtupid. He called himſelf The 
Doctor of France and Germany, and writ at the 
head of every opinion he gave, I, WO OtVE 
PLACE TO NO MN, AND WHOM NO MAN CAN 
TEACH ANY THIN nee 


* a if we eng not to conceal an 
averſion for a vice which can make a man of un- 
— — guilty: of gr e * eee | 


„ A egg ge 34 
(a) He was born at Paris in 1500}%f a noble 1 
and related to Elizabeth, Queen of England, by Thomas of 
Bullen, Viſcount of Rochford, - maternal; uncle. of that 
Princeſs. His book upon. the Edict of Henry II. againſt 
Les Petites Dees, acquired him great Fopuration, He died 
in 1566, and his tomb is to be ſeen in the Cemetary of 
Saint Andrb-det-Arcs. [Cauſes Ci lehren, Tom. V., 
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Cæſar was ſenſibly affected by what he Had 
heard, and ſincerely determined to be more watthe 
ful of his conduct in future, that he migdt not 
"ou be Are rer N 

840 e l. 1 

"ind de Clemire 1 to receive great 
pleaſure from her children's conduct; it proved 
how deep an impreſſion the Tales they had heard, 
and the example of Sidonia, had made upon their 
hearts, Caroline and Pulcheria underſtood that 
2 poor woman, of a neighbouring village, was 
ready to lie in, and undertook to make her child- 
bed linen; while Cæſar, with a little -affiſtance, 
made the baſkets which were to contain it: be- 
ſides which, he, aided by the Joiner, fell to work 
upon a large deal cheſt of drawers för the good 
woman. 


Theſe projects were approved by their mamma; 
all the old linen in the houſe was collected, and 
given to Caroline and Pulcheria, who immediately 
began their charitable taſk ; while, on the other 
hand, Czfar, Auguſtin, and Morel, under the 
direction of the Joiners: laboured at the cheſt 1 
drawers. 


As ſoon as every thing was ready, our young 
workmen and workwomen aſked leave to carry 
their preſents themſelves to the poor woman. 


I have 


dogs. PIER n wot enn. 93 
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I have no, objectiom, replied Madame de Clẽ- 
mire, but how can wm ve it? s 
een fy $1,293. 214 % fn 


. 


| will take my cheſt of b dave 
DEE Tate eng ener b 2melod 


. 4 x {4 * A 
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Very well obe k. 3 


And we, mamma, you pe il hang en 
baſkets acroſs Alles. | 


Welt colitrived again, Np children ; and as I 
ſhall carry nothing but a little money, which will 
not overload me, I will follow you on foot, and 


we wilhee 91 to-morrow morning after A 


The proceſſion thus ſettled, gave the children 
infinite delight; and they felt the grateful double 
pleaſure of doing a good action, and of merrily 


- 


Caroline: Pliſetioria, hs; an; Auguſtin, 


| pale the reſt of the day in ardent longings and 


preparations: the Peaſant who was to furniſu them 
with the aſſes and the cart, had at leaſt twenty 


meſtages. Caroline and Pulcheria were wholly 
employed In arranging their work, which they 


Uirided nia ße pute, at baen mütze ckünm der 
* I 6 Own. 
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Set to tie their little packets with hblugiand roſe- 
coloured ribands; and there were at leaſt as many 
dip of e _ were different articles in 


SE EAFYSO obe: 


. The next morning F Lac before 
day-light, the hour of riſing was impatiently ex- 
pected; they were quickly dreſſed, and breakfaſt 

vas. as quickly. over. At laſt they all aſſembled 
in the court-yard, "where they f ound their whole 
apparatus ready, Caroline and Pulcheria mounted 
between their baſkets, each on her aſs, and each 
with a country girl as a conductreſs; Cæſar, in 

his cart, drawn by four oxen, ſat on his cheſt, of 
drawers, between Auguſtin and Morel; and never 
Was conqueror, in car triumphal, better W 
or prouder of his deeds, . and) ane 49 ſhe 


0 1101 


Madame de Clewire faking hold of the Abbe' 
arm, placed herſelf ſo as ſhe could be able to 
talk to her children; in which order they pro- 
' eeeded; ; and, notwithſtanding their wiſh to arrive, 

the way did not appear long; and the freedom of 
their mirth, made it as noiſy as it was animated; 
they ſung and ſqualled with ſo much the more 
| "liberty, becauſe. that Madame de Clemire herſelf 
4 partici ted, and joined i in their hearty; and inno- 


e clamours, They were heard long 2 * 
D ey 


\ + 


ovn. It may eaſily ho imagined, they dd aat for- 


+ ner. 


. AM a6. > 


N 


ESTES 


S. & 


_ YT. 


and Pulcheria then took their baſkets, and with 


ner, and the converſation” took the ſame turn all! 
the reſt of the day. Remember, ſaid Madame 
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the y here loud Jaughs, ſongs in chorus, and 


ſhoutszaſpoke their approach, and moe than onde 


attracted the notice of - young girls, WO nat 


ſpinning under the elms, and of Metdſmen Who 


tended their ee, : 5 = 

Their noiſs ceaſed; V foam as they Balla th 
cottage of the poor woman, but their joy re- 
doubled; it's character alſo was changed; gaiety 
was ſeedteded: by the ſweeteſt emotions, and 


when they came to the door, the children FOO 


as WP 7 "wy had before been! riotous. 

1. i 
Th lighted; two men ance the cheſt 
of drayers, and, followed by Cæſar, Morel, and 
Auguſtin, firſt entered the cottage. Caroline 


bluſhes and beating hearts, offered their preſents 
to the good woman, Madame de Clẽmire gave 


her ſome money, and promiſed to come again and 


ſee her; as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be brought to bed, 
while the poor woman's gratitude and | Jy greatly 


W 4 ee nn, 8 


98 . p wo 1Q 


As ted returned, they ſpoke' 85 . but 


de Clemire to her children,” the pleaſure you Hie 


_ this day taſted: hereforè do men ſo eaſily yield 


to 


v2 TuT TAIES OFTHE CANPHE: 
to their paſſions ?- It is becauſe they relieve-them 
from that ennui; that weariſomeneſs which they 
find fo painful to endufe, and which idleneſs gives, 
They would rather do wrong, they would rather: 
even incur their own deſtruction than be unem - 
ployed ; but Paſſion gives uneaſy ſenſations only, 
enjoyments which are poiſoned by remorſe; Virtue 
2 can you inexhauſted ſources of mug l 


1 

Reccllect my den the catiafaBtion you re- 
ceived in forming the project of relieving this 
poor woman; the charm it has communicated to 
your converſation ſince, the pleaſure you enjoyed 
while working for her, the activity which an oc- 
cupation ſo intereſting gave you, the agitation of 
yeſterday, the preparation and departure of this 
morning, your cheerful journey, your emotion at 
firſt fight of the cottage, your feelings while you 


were making your preſents ; and be well aſſured, 


of that never yet did Irregular deſires procure de- 
men 1. 1 »4 24 voto 


| The pleaſures which, the indulgence of he 
paſſions can give, arthonly dangerous Illuſops 
which ſoon vaniſh, and often leave a dreadful void 
in the mind; painful recallection, ſhame, and bitter 
regret. Inſtead of which, how great muſt be the 
interior fatisfaQion you now fee}, how ſweet.the fe- 
membrance, how real your praiſes and rewards: 


0. This 


MM 
ley 
os, 


ner 


Jy, 
tue 


„ 


- 
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This diſcourſe made the children run to kiſs 
their mamma, proteſting they never ſhould foro 
get the juſtneſs and truth of her reaſoning; and 
that they were certain, they ſhould ever ſind the 
greateſt G been the IW 
virtue. Nl T7 04 maul thy 105 D 


Cæſar then begged his 3 | 


enough to grant him a favour, which was, that he 
and one of his ſiſters night be n and _ 


mother to the-child.when/bdrn. -/ 1— 


You are very young, ſaid nen de Ae, 
to be a godfather. 


I have ſeen e nn chan 1 am, mamma. 


1 
4 «4 \ i 


Verytrue, but I do not approve of that a 
for, to beeome a godfather, is in ſome degree to 


adopt a child; which adoption is the more r | 
in that it is conſecrated by religion. | 


If, mamma, you will teach me what are the - 


duties of a godfather, I aſſure Jou I will endeavour 
to fulfil them, 


You engage to protect the child, to endeavour 
to ſee him properly eſtabliſhed in the world, to 
relieve him from miſery, ſhould miſery be his lot; 


RY 
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and in ſact, to afford him every aſſiſtance in your 
2 _ . become a nn 


Wuy den, wer Tue ne dent üer F 
ever of being a godfather, ſince it is an engage 
ment to perform ſo en, good actions. 


7 ; F OH 
E © 


Well tenyou ave my conſent. 


And Which &f us is to be eech eriel 
Caroline and Pulcheria both together. 


"Phat honour appertains to the eldeſt; bit I ( 
pfeil, that you, Pulcherla, men likewiſe enjoy 


it next ſummer. 
: 511. 0 ! . 44e ] ant L444 21 — Bit: * al 


"Thiy's were now all — and that dg 4 
might be wanting to the fatisfaQion of this aße. ) 


f 
able day, the Baronneſs | in the even ning began to x 
©, > T& My ] 

reds ths felowilig Sky” BOT ty ſe © i 
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1 N the banks of the Vezere, in the f farther 
50 part of Limouſin, is ſtill to be ſeen an old. 
Find manſion-houſe, which is only remarkable fox, it's 
antique air, and the beauty of it's ſituation. 


wie durrounded by meadows. where, cattle continusl- 


15 d, and buile upon the, brow of a hill, at 93 
* foot of which the river runs, the town of Uſerche 


„is ſeen from it in perſpectiye, and in a point of, 
ie agreeable and ſingular (a). 


0 e The ſmall town of Uſerche is built upon a ſleep 
Vor rock, that is waſhed by the river Vezere; and it bas been 
. ea remarked, that there is not an inhabitant of the town but 


what has a view of the river either from his houſe or garden; 

and that each houſe appears in perſpeQtive to be a ſmall old 

Caſtle, with it's towers and flated roofs. The town is 109 
+ ble⸗gues from Paris. Limoges, upon the Vienne, is 97 
Qs" I !*:gucs from Paris, and the capital of Limouſin, | 


4 himſelf 
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In this ſolitude it was that the Baron de Soligny, 

who had been ſeveral years a widower, occupied 
himſelf with the education of a dear and only fon, 
The Baron had paſſed: his youth in cities: "born 
with ambition, neceſſity, rather than inclination, 
had fixed him in his retreat. Having diſſipated a 
part of his fortune, and loſt the brilliant hopes by 
which he had long been ſeduced, he was at length 
determined to quit the world; but he ſtill re- 
gretted it, though he ſpoke of it with contempt, 
He thought himſelf undeceived, when he was 
only diſcouraged, and imagined diſguſt to be 
philoſophy. 


He had ftrong feelings, however, and loved 
his ſon Theophilus ; ; who announced himſelf wor- 
thy, by his virtues, to ſupply all vacancies, in his 
_ father's heart, and make the remainder of his days 


bappy. 


The Baron had a neighbouring female friend 
named Euphraſia, and Theophilus. being ever) 
day in company with. this lady's niece, the young 
Olympia, conceived an affection for her, which 
the Baron beheld increaſe with pleaſure, + Olym- 
pia was an orphan without fortune ; but Euphraſia 
had no nearer relations, and the Baron was not 


ignorant ſhe intended to leave her fortune to be 


niece. 


Olymgi 


couple, when Eupghraſia fell ill; 
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Olympia was two years younger than Theo- 
philus, and as ſoon as ſhe had attained her ſic- 
teenth year, the Baron openly declared his wiſhes 
to Euphraſia; and the very ſame day, the young 
couple learnt their marriage was determined on. 
The marriage articles were drawn a fortmght 
afterwards z and Euphraſia joyfully conſented to 
leave her whole fortune to a niece ſhe dearly 
loved, nd whom ſhe as en N 

The _ Theophilus waited with impatience 
for the appointed day which was to crown his 
felicity, to which this alone was wanting: be 
knew himſelf to be beloved, for he had obtained 
a confeſſion, ſoneceſlary to his peace, from Olym- 
my in TRE of his father and * aunt. 8 

The eve of the wiſhed - for morrow at Wand ür 
rived, that was for ever to have united the expecting 
and five days 
after the Baron received a letter from Paris, by 
which he learnt, that a very diſtant relation, but 
of the ſame name, had died, and left him fole 
heir to a very conſiderable fortune, in conſequence 
of which he was daun to Ar e e 
for that cite” ef: LEE: 


It was tnopoltith to conclude the marriage be- 
fore his departure, Euphtaſia had been two days 
delirious 


: RIO JO D NAT YE MA 
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n 


delirious; and Theophilus, obliged to follow bis 
father, demonſtrated a grief ſo real and ſo affecting 
that the Baron, to give him ſome relief, gon. 
jured the ſorrowſul Olympia to write 1 to "Theophis 
lus: { It is a father, added he, who entreats, and 


it is a huſband to whom your letters will be ad- 


dreſſed. The modeſt and weeping Olympia pro- 
miſed to ſend an account of her aunt's ſtate of 
health ; and the Baron, aſter engaging to remain 
but ſix weeks at Paris, departed the ſame day 
with n 4.4, 487 


ws b 1 


e een at — and took 
poſſeſſion . of à magnificent hotel, and a,,rich, 
heritage, His houſe was. preſently full of intimat; 


Friends, by whom he had been fourteen, years to- 
tally forgotten. The Baron at firſt ſaid, my. 


riches, and a good ſupper, have drawn together 
this crowd of people by whom I was deſerted; 


\TY! 


open ingenuous heart, ſoon perſuaded him be was 
indebted to his perſonal merits only, for thoſe 
marks of individual eſteem and attention he Url | 


received, 


e 


| Theophilus thus ſuddenly ſent into a world ſo 


new..to-:him, taſted none of the pleaſures they 
were ſo eager: to procure, him; his thoughts 
e turned to Olympia; he waited with the 


utmoſt 


3 YA. ! 
£ 
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A 3H 4 CAT Fs 
utmoſt impatience the effects of ber promiſe; yet 
day after day was paſſed, and no letter came. 
At laſt the Baron received news from Limouſin, 
by which he learnt Euphraſia was no more; ; and 
that, not having recovered her ſenſes after his de- 
perture, "ſhe had died without à will; by which 
means the unfortunate Olympia was reduced to 
a ſmall penſion (ſcarce enough for ſubſiſtence, 
wich Which the had retired into a Convent at 
Tulle 1225 | 5 . A LO 


p 2 * a. A 
* I 4 ” 
F of . 


* 


Theophilus; at t bearing this, conjured his father 
to terminate his affairs with all poſſible ſpeed, and 
depart for Limouſin z adding, that Olympia's miſ- 
fortunes would, were it poſſible, increaſe his af. 
fection for her; the Baron ſeemingly approved 


N 

thoſe ſentiments, and promiſed to haften di de- de- As 
2210 2 £3 * 

parture. J 821011 
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Theoghitas immediately writ a moſt tender P 
ard moving letter to Olympia; and concluded 
with proteſting, that before a month was. paſſed 
he would throw hiraſelf at her feet, He had not 
been ſurprized that Olympia, during the firſt. mo- 
ments of her grief _ failed to write ; but at 
(a) A conſiderable town in'the Lower Einaubii; bj in 
part upon a mountain at the confluence of the rivers:Salant” 


and Coreze, in a country full ot eee „ 
1s 114 leagues from Paris, 5 IC 3+ hon! 
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length having long waited, and having yet not heard 
from her, he became exceedingly unhappy * the 
Baron gave him ſome conſolation, and aſſurod 
him = hn * wow epd ended. i 


At ud, as Theophilus was ſitting one a in 
his chamber more afflicted than ever, the Baron 
entered, and, with a ſerious air, ſeated himſelf 
by his fide. I have juſt received tidings of 
Olympia, ſaid he. "Theophilus, at hearing this, 
was going to ſeize the letter his father had in his 
hand with tranſport. Moderate your patience 
for a moment, ſaid the Baron: what I have to 
wo is far from what you would with to OI 


Heavens | ! Is Olympia ill? 


No; he is in perſe health; t ache not 
worthy of you. 


Wool worthy! men Impoſlble, 


Liften to what a reſpectable man has written, 
whoſe auſtere probity is known. 


The Baron here ſhewed his ſon the writing 
and ſignature of an old gentleman, whoſe truth 
was beyond ſuſpicion, After which he read that 

 - £7) (6, art 


ten, 


ting 
ruth 
that 


part 
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part of the letter ons ROI which 
was as follows: 


« Since you ſo carey defro 3 
« it is my duty to tell it without diſguiſe. 1 
« confeſs then, that the conduct of this young lady 
in queſtion, has been very prejudicial to her 
« reputation, Immediately after the death of her 
« aunt ſhe very prudently retired to a Convent, 
which ſhe has, as imprudently; quitted about 
« a fortnight ſince, to go and live with a female 
« friend whom ſhe formerly ſaw at Uſerche, who 
has been married about two years, and lives at 
«a {mall eſtate near Tulle. This lady is not 
« above twenty years of age, and has unfortunate- 
y been the ſubject of various ſcandalous ſtories, 
*« which we country folks think very little to her 
credit beſtdes-which, ſhe has a brother, a pre- 
« ſumptuous young man, whoſe ſociety can- 
not be at all proper for a woman who loves her 
© reputation, Not that any conſequences are 
* thence deduced to the diſhonour of the virtuous 
« Euphraſia's niece, who has no doubt received 
good and proper principles ; the inconſiderate 
« ſtep ſhe has taken, is attributed even to her 
* innocence ; her want of experience, and the 
« condemnable indifference of her Tutor, who left 
her abſolute miſtreſs of her actions. Should 
* you, however, dear fir and friend, think pro- 


+ per 
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&« per to write on this. ſubject, IL am certain that 
© the repreſentations you have a; right towumake 
will be inſtantly attended to; the young lady 
„ will return to the Convent, and every thing 
6 vill be well; for I dare aſſure you, that nothing 
« has hitherto been diſcovered in her conduct but 


a thoughtleſs yon wa nen in 
« x Nn of hey age.” eee 0 6 lh 


{ "» ad «bd 43> 


This Texter cut Theophilus to the heart 3 agi- 
tated, diſtracted by jealouſy, he beheld a;danger- 
ous rival in the brother of Olympia's friend g be 
diſſembled his pangs and ſuſpicions, however, and 
* to be 1 ſecure. e 


This is t ** ſaid his her; «hat | 
have read to you comes from a very cautious 
man, who will not ſay all he thinks; here is ano- 
ther from my Steward, who ſpeaks with leſs cir- 
cumſpection, and openly declares you have a 
Rival; that Olympia cannot be ignorant of 
paſſion this Rival does not attempt to conceal; that 
ſhe even authorizes it, by continuing to live with 
his ſiſter; and that the young man publickly yaunts, 
how Olympia has facrificed all your letters to 
him. . | 


He is an impoſtor, exclaimed Theophilus 
Olympia is incapable of fo baſe a perſidy. 


» = © © 
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She is. inconſtant, replied the, Baran, <glilly, 
but not perfidious; ſhe does not attempt to, de- 
ceive vo the neither anſwers your letters nor 
mine, . 0b filence * mn 


No, interrupted Theophilus, I will not ſuffer 
myſelf to be deceived, by falle appearances 
Olympia is innocent is calumniated, and it 
o my duty to jutify, to avenge her. Permit me, 
my father, to depart; to ſtay is death; let me 
learn the truth from her own lips, and puniſh her 
audacious traducer, the monſter rt to 
round hex honour... er BY Doe : bored 

The unhappy Theophilus ſhed a 8 of wad 
while he ſpoke, and his exceſſive grief made his, 
jealouſy but too evident: his father, who eaſily 
read the emotions of his ſoul, ſeemed to pity, and 
take part in his ſufferings. Let us ſend, ſaid he, 
a Courier to Tulle, who ſhall carry a letter fram 
you, and wait her anſwer ; ſhould not this letter - 
prove ſatisfactory, you then ſhall go auch 8 hes 
grant me this ſhort h 


Theophilus conſented, though with regret, and 
immediately wrote a circumſtantial letter, in 


abilus. WW wbich he repeated all he ad heard to Olm 
pia: a ſingle word, added he, under your own 
She 


VOL, 111. K. hand, 
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hand, is ſufficient for your juſtification ;* remain 

where you are, if you pleaſe; deign but to tell 
me; you are ready to fulfil the ſacred engagement 

by which we are united, and I ſhall be the 1 


pieſt of men. 


The Baron approved this letter, and ſent i it 
immediately and the Courier, whoſe return 
Theophilus waited ſo impatiently, in whoſe hands 
his deſtiny was depoſited, came back in eight days Ml z 
time. | Theophilus was going to bed, he heard 
the cracking of a whip; his heart beat, he trem- 
bled, and flew to his father's room; the Courier yo 
entered; well, cried * have you brought tit; 
an n anſwer 7 


8 Sir. g anc 

| | | pre 
Give it me inſtantly. of 1 

: , wh: 


It is not for you, Sir, it is directed to the Baron, Wor 


The Courier accordingly gave the Baron 2 
Caſket and a letter, and left the chamber. | bs 


What is the meaning of all this, ſaid the Baron, fo 
with an air of aſtoniſhment, what can this Caſket * ha 

7 | 
Theophilus 
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Theophilus made no reply; he was motionleſs ;* 
1 e ee, * u ee 60 have? the” 
t MW letter opened. dine hep zs ® 


After a ſhort _ the Baron broke the ſeal, 
unfoldedthe letter, and read it to himſelf. Theo- 
philus fixed his eyes upon his father's countenance, 
and ſhudderedat'the aſtoniſhment and Indigration 
he ſaw painted there. Heavens! cried he, wittr 
a broken voice, . what does it contain: 

Oh! my ſon, replied the Baron, collect all 
your fortitude. Yet wherefore * You cannot need 
it; you cannot regret ſo. unworthy a woman, 


Theophilus turned pale, ſunk into an arm- chair, 
and taking the fatal letter which his father had. 
preſented, the tears ſtarted to his eyes, at the fi ght 
of the writing and ſignature of Olympia; but 


what were his ſenſations, while he read theſe 
words? 


« Since J have the liberty of diſpoſing of my-, 
* ſelf, it is my duty to inform you, fir, without 
* reſerve, that obedience alone obliged me to 
© form ties, which could not contribute to my 
* happineſs, This confeſſion will leave us both 
4 4 liberty. 1 have the honour, fir, to return. 3 


, * . - 


K 2 | @ Aunt' 


* 
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<« Aunt commanded me to Accept 

6 ſcend, ſir, to be aſſured of the 1 at- 

* tachment, with which I ſhall ever remain, 
1 25 &.Your's, &c. 


. Py * 


„ OLYMYI A.“ 


114 
„8e mY 


' Theophilus dropt the letter; was ſilent for a 


moment; then wildly turning towards his father, 


I will be revenged, ſaid he! Yes, I will be re- 
venged, | 


And which way? 
Which way! I have a Rival——and he ſhall ti 


There is no NPR but you have a ; Rival, or 
chat he is beloved. But what of that? Ought you 
not rather to forget a perſon ſo little wan * 
alledion? 


1 l hate, I deſpiſe, and ſhall forget her, 
without an effort; I ſhould contemn myſelf, were 
lever to think of her again. Perſidious woman! 
Ohl that a face ſo ſweet, ſo candid, ſo innocent, 
ſhould hide a heart ſo falſe, ſo foul! __ _-/ 


Let me remind you once again, ſhe has not 
deceived you; ſhe loves you! not, and. ſhe tells 


My 1 e ew, Kin c 
5 5 


T 
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She loved me once, ſhe told me ſo——I am 

certain, my father, ſhe loved me; but ſhe has 

been ſeduced, deluded. Perhaps he is impoſed 

upon at this moment! Could I but once fee and 

ſpeak to her Oh ] let me go, let me hear, let 
me behold—— 


Madman, read | once more that letter, and 
bluſh at a _ that muſt henceforth debaſe you. 


I am no e myſelf, my father ; pity me 
protect me, guide me; I yield myſelf. to our 
n 

The Dina and the ny WOT Theophilus, 
palled the remainder of the night together; the 
latter did not go to bed before day- break, and 
then could neither get ſleep or repoſe, © In the 
evening he ſhut himſelf up in his chamber, be- 
cauſe his father had company to ſupper. The 
next day he was alone with the Baron, and, 
while he promiſed to forget Olympia, ſpoke only 


of her. Sometimes he painted her as a monſter, 
fit only to be hated; at others, ſought excuſes for 


her conduct, and wiſhed to preſerve ſome remains 
of — 


1 * not b find; ai "tg Caroline, 
that Olympia was ſo very wrong: if ſhe never 
K 3 loved 
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loved Theophilus, ſhe could not be accuſed of in- 
conſtaney: beſides, ſhe was poor, he was rich; 
and yet ſhe would not marry him, becauſe ſhe 
thought {he could not make bim happy ; I think 
ber behaviour noble; + 


If we ſuppoſe that Olympia had never loved 
Theophilus, which does not ſeem hitherto well 
proved, why did ſhe ſay that ſhe did? Where- 
fore receive his plighted faith, or over” her 
| nal 


Very true, mamma ; but her Aunt obliged te, 
75 KNOT, in part ſo > to 90. 


If, through obedience to her Aunt; ſhe had 
determined to marry Theophilus, ſhe ought tb 
have perſiſted i in that reſolution, out of reſpect to 
her word; and if ſhe had taken an invincible 
-averſion to: Theophilus, ſhe .ought to have told 
her Aunt. Why did ſhe notafk time to conſider; 
or why did ſhe not refuſe her conſent ? Her reſuſa 
would have been ſomething more excuſable, be- 
cauſe ſhe was not under the — Wes 
-of her parents. 


Yes, I begin to . ſhe was wrong 
145 11 


| | Remewby 
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Remember eſpecially, that nothing can juſtify 
our not fulfilling engagements formally contract- 
ed: the pbraſe the engagement { entered into was nat 
voluntary, is an excuſe that conſcience diſavows, 
and that probity finds of no value; you know 
your word ought to be inviolable; that you can- 
not betray it, without being .diſhonoured. Prefer 
then, ſhould it be neceſſary, death to the infamy 
of breaking it. Should fear or threatning, there- 
fore, ever force a promiſe from you, add not to 
that weakneſs, the eternal ſhame which forſeiting 
it would leave. But let us return to Theophilus. 

Henne 

The Baron was induſtrious to remove his grief; 
he took him often to ſee the Viſcounteſs De Liſba, 
a faſhiapable houſe, where the beſt company met. 
This lady had a daughter of ſeventeen, whoſe 
figure and grace the Baron vaunted: * en 
thuſiaſm. | nl 


Mademoiſelle . De Liſba was not ' handſome, 
though by her manner of dreſſing, ſhe ſeemed to 
pretend to beauty: ſhe ſpoke much, laughed 
often, danced tolerably, and it was well known ſhe 
had Teachers of all kinds. This was enough. 
to authorize the friends of the houſe to ſay, that 
Mademoiſelle De Liſba was witty, pretty, amiable, 
and well informed: but "Theophilus could not 
allow her all this praiſe ; he thought her affected, 

| K 4 was 


— — 2 Y 


3 
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was weary of her forced laughs and ſhocked at her 


coquetry; and ſhe appeared the more infupportable 
to him, when he recollected, in ſpite of himſelf, 


the underſtanding and ehanms of Olympia. 


0 I! e 2: lt 01 amid i 27 in 218 


\ Towards the end of e Theophilus got a 


commiſſion in the regiment of Mademoiſelle De 
Liſba's brother, and ſoon followed his Colonel into 
garriſon. It was five months before he returned 
to Paris, and his father found him in ithe ſame 
deep melancholy diſpoſition; he remarked; how- 


ever, with pleaſure, cant be th pant no more of 
Ne ert 0 ; 60 


' 4 44 $4 
IN. . 


WA was nekirly a year 155 Theophilus bad let. 
eee he had been returned eight days from 


garriſon, when one evening the Baron too him 


into his chamber, and communicated a deſign he 
had of marrying. him inftantly : he added, he 
was defirous he ſhould marry . Mademoiſelle De 
Liſba. Theophilus no ſooner heard this; than be 
immediately replied, his heart had an invincible 
diſlike to marriage; and, merle ng! 
nn 204% tet Eg _ open DOVER 


The inn inal dect all ths: ans oy 
vantages of the connexion he propoſed; 0 which 
Theophilus coldly liſtened, and replied;he Had no 
ener ambition than that of diſtinguiſhing himſelf. 

— The 
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The Baron became angry, and informed him he 
eee neee em 
1 sede n add une 
Theophilus, equally. ſurprized and affected, 
aſked time to bring himſelf to think properly of 
an engagement ſo contrary. to his inclination, but 
D Nr u 
e 1969018 54098 
Retired to his chamber, "Theophilus paſſed a 
part of the night in refleQing on his ſituation. He 
recollected all the praiſes that the Baron had ſo 
long, and ſo oſten been giving to Mademoiſelle De 
Liſba; reflected on his father's intimate connexibns 
with the family; (connexions formed before the Ba- 
ron had received Olympia's letter) with many other 
circumſtances, that crowded to his memory, and 
perſuaded him there had been ſome artifice in the 
Baron's conduct, and that he had formed the project 
of making him marry Mademoiſelle De Liſba, at 
the very time he had appeared m3 324108 to fulfil _ 
an _ nn, | 11 * 


A thouland canfuſed abe racked his 0 
he imagined it was not impoſſible that they had 
ſuppreſſed his letters, and intercepted thoſe of Olym- 
pia; nay, that they had ruined him in her opinion, 
by traducing him to her, at the ſame moment they 
were EY wn to him. ir blos eulidqos 


„ e | ( FTY þ * 4 Fr 
> 3 1 - _— ow» Se 4 w — — 4 
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Fe did not yield, without ſeruple, to-ſuſpicidis 
ſo outrageouſly injurious to his father, yet every 
new reflection ſeemed to add to their weight. 
Unable to ſupport ineertitude like this, he took 
the reſolution to depart ſecretly the following 
night for Limouſin, and obtain a perſonal expla- 
nation with Olympia. He was utterly; ãgnqtant 
of her deftiny for ſix months paſt ; he had not 
dared to pronounce her name; he-ſhuddereft at 
thinking, perhaps, ſhe was married ; nen 
. terrible, 1 not r my 5 


He ved bis agitation and trouble from his 
father, and on the morrow confided his ſecret, in 
part, to one of his friends, who lent him a ſervant 
to accompany him on his journey. 'T'wa houts 
after midnight, he clandeſtinely left his father's 
houſe, mounted his horſe, and took the road to 
Limouſin. 


He went directly to Tulle, where he arrived in 
the evening, alighted at an Inn, and with a beating 
heart, queſtioned the Landlady concerning Olym- 
pia. He learnt, with inexpreſſible joy, ſhe was not 
yet married; but this joy was damped by eve 
thing elſe he heard. The Hoſteſs told him, 
nobody douhted but Olympia had loved the brother 
of her friend; that ſhe had lived eight months in 
the houſe of the latter; that the young man, to 


whom | 
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whom ſhe had ſacrificed 2 moſt advuntageous 
match, refuſing to warry her, Olympia, in deſpair, 
had returned to her Convent, where: being refuſed 
admittance, ſhe had gone to Uſerche; here ſhe 
had taken refuge with her Guardian, who had a 
houſe on the outſide of the town; that this laſt 
had compleated her ruin, in the opinion of the pub- 
ic ; ber Guardian not only being unmarried, but 
looked upon as a man of bad morals, who.ogenly # 
lived with a woman. with whom N 
contracted a ſtrict intimacy, 


Notwithſtanding this dreadful detail, Theophilus 
perſiſted in his reſolution of ſeeing Olympia, and 
immediately went for Uſerche. Here he was ſhewn 
the houſe of Olympia's Guardian. He had wrapped 
tinſelf up in a great coat, and put an old hat 


upon his head. 


It is not. poſſible to deſcribe his feelings as he 
approached the houſe ; he rapped at the door, and 
was told the maſter had been abſent fix weeks, 
and that there was nobody at home but Madame 
Du Rocher, (the woman of whom the Hoſteſs 
bad ſpoken) and Mademoiſelle Olympia. It was 
eight o'clock in the evening, Iheophilus croſſed 
a dark court-yard, and met a maid- ſervant, who 
brought him to Olympia's apartment; his emotion 
Was ſo great he could ſcarcely ſtand upon his 

K 6 legs; 
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legs; and eager 286 he was once more to | ſee 
Olympia, he was happy ſhe was not in her cham- 

bet, chat he might have time to breathe moment 
1 35 1281 it Id. Zac 34 1 121 1 >}; 

Fe rolFbeervint,--v0 SPS ar 1 careful MY 
toll his name, was gone to ſeek Olympia, and 
Theophilus remained alone. His heart melted as 
. be looked at the objects round him; at * 
| .- tharphicotd, the writing-deſk, the toilet, 


1 4  Ueſpecially the Starling of Olympia, encloſed in yn 


25; _- cage. He inſtantly recollected, ſhe had received 
As the bird from him the very day before they ſay 
each other laſt. Poor little thing, cried Theo- 
Philus, what wert thou a preſent from me to 
Olympia, and can ſhe © e 0 1608 "op 
thee? ' | e mie 


1 ++ Theophilus fele a tenderneſs he could not van- 
quiſh at the ſight; he opened the cage, took out 
the bird, and put it in his bofom 3; the Starling 

luttered againſt his palpitating heart, and pro- 
e theſe rey ThouiT GoopbiinG 


{A id not mid gau aulit 
Who can peak the ee theſe words made 
n heophilus? Amazed, confounded; he ſcarce 
could beheve he had well underſtood, when the 


bird again (pe peg * meme es 
Theophilus. bt: Anu 5 
1 bv & A os Won on 1816 - 1 frog 


2¹ 970 Ml | I cannot 


0 
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I cannot doubt it, exclaimed Theophilus 

and were words -ſo; dear dictated by Olympia; 

how often muſt ſhe have repeated, ere thou eouldſt 

learn them] And yet ſhe thought, alas! thatT 
ſhould never hear them more. And art thou, 


Olympia, my dear, my charming Olympia, art 


thou faithful to thy firſt vows ?——lIt cannot be, 

but thou muſt believe. me guilty, and doſt thou 
love me notwithſtanding? Doſt thou nh this 
bird ? ae . to wr 


Theophilus kiſſed the little darts with tranſ- 
port, and wept over it, while the bird, having 
learnt but one ſole phraſe, anſwered his paſſionate 


careſſes by fluttering, and again and again re- 


peating I love Theophilus. 


T beophilus trembled; he heard ſome one ap- 
proach, and could not miſtake the light ſep of 
Olympia; he thought be recollected the very 
manner of the ruſtling of her gown——he flew to 
the door, it opened; Olympia appeared; Theo- 
_ _ el N. bis knees. 


The dene cleaped, and flew to it's ; miſtreſs, 
ſtill repeating I love Theophilus. Olympia ſhriek- 
ed, and endeavoured to fly, but was detained by 
the arm of her lover ; ſhe ſunk pale and trembling 
upon a chair, without the power to ſpeak a word. 


Theophilus 
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Theophilus Hill at her feet, had no other language 
but tears; the bird alone preſerved. the faculty af 
ſpeech, and pleaſed to get to his miſtreſs, 2 
ſand times repeated as ien. | | 


0 ympia 8 confalad, wat irie 
length broke ſilence. , Liſten. to and believe my 
only, ſaid ſhe, whoſe duty it is to ng 
piſe, to forget you. 


I conjure you, in the name of ee Olympia 
to hear me I am free, 1 am faithful, we have 
both been deceived. This bird has taught me 


my error, liſten, in turn, to my juſtification. 


How can you juſtify your not baving anſwered 
my letters? 


Your letters! I never received one, but have 
written more than twenty. 


_ Olympia's doubts were immediately diflipated; 
ſhe had too much innocence and candour not to 
be eaſily perſuaded, She could not contain her 
tears, but - raiſing ber eyes to heaven, O The- 
ophilus, ſaid ſhe, ſince you are {till the ſame, I 
will not complain of Lind and treaſon, 


; TONE How. | Theſe 
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Theſe words made Theophilus the happieſt of 
men; and after he had exprelled his gratitude 


and joy, he gave a circumſtantial account of all 
that had happened. Olympia liſtened With af- 


11 


{ion and aſtoniſhment; and as ſoon as he had 
ended, informed him,. that having. ng Guide, ns 
one to conſult, ſhe was not aware that ſhe f ſhould 
wound her reputation, by giving Way ſto the inter- 
cſions. of her friend, and going to live with her, 
to which ſhe was exceedingly preſſed; nor had ſhe 
any doubt at. that time, but that the young lady's 
character was free from all ſuſpicion; that, when 
wich her, ſhe was always ſhut up in her chamber 
with her Starling, and ſaw no perſon whateyer, 
| but one of her relations, who, under the veil of 
red WF friendſhip, and a deſire to ſerve, concealed the 
blackeſt deſigns. That this relation was a man 
who had entirely gained her confidence ; that ſhe 
ve bad related all her grief to him; and that this 
uaiterous confident had, at laſt, told her ſhe 1 was 
no longer beloved by Theophilus, who had con- 
d; I ceived a pation for Mademoiſelle de Liſba. | 


$4444 


er 3 He ſhewed me, continued Olympia, ſeveral of 
e BF your father's letters; by which I was convinceg, 
I F thata reſpect to your promiſe, alone, could induce 
Dos to fulkil-your engagements. with me. Under 
this conviction, I did not heſitate to break with 


© | you; and too proud to let you know the real 
feelings 
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Aided, n ad PROS 
ing J hated you, I took a diſlike to this poor bird; 
nor could I bear without anger, the words I hai 
taken ſuch pleaſure and fuch pains to teach. Ac- 
cordingly, L one evening opened my window; and 
let it fly, which I afterwards, however, could nat 
forbear to regret. I bluſhed at my weakneſs, and 
endeavouring to perſuade myſelf that I loved the 
bird for it's own fake, I roſe, from a reſtleſs bed, 
in the middle of the night, and a thouſand times 
called my bird. It was in vain; it returned not, 
and I _ the night in weeping. 1 44.00 


a The next morning walked into the Park, 10 
me down and wept, and preſently was ſurprized 
to hear a plaintive ſmall voice, ſoftly pronouncing 
the name of Theophilus, —lmagine what I 
felt Ves, Theophilus, it was the fole ſenſa- 
tion of joy I ever knew ſince laſt I ſaw you-. 


Iban my poor: little Starling upon a rofe- buſh: 
there ; it ſat trembling and terrified ; the buſh was 
covered with the feathers it had loft. I écalled it, 
it came, I put it in my boſom, and determined to 
keep it till I ſhould hear you were actually mar- 
ned. 1 was reſolyed never to ſeo you again; but 
5 while 
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while J rertounced=*all-farthers-connexion with 
you, I could not really and thoroughly perſuade 
myſelf you would ever marry another. I faid to 
myſelf he will be ſtruck with remorſe'z-be never 
can wed the woman he has preferted to me I am 
&termined to be inflexible; nothing ſhall make 
me forgive him; but I will preſerve my Starling; 
he half never know eit; I wilt Hide" it from all 
eyes, and I alone will liften' to it. Such were 
the reaſons my heart n to ainhorie'are ih 


how; 1- Ax Acgcl ve payee: 
715 


1 mains F x ond with this female friend, 
at the end of which my perfidious Confidant Jie. 
poſed to marry me himſelf. I chen began juſtly 
to ſuſpect him, and declared I would never ſee 
him more. To revenge himſelf,” he informed 
me my reputation was” defamed; that the lady 
with whom T lived had totally loft er's, egy 
| was un e her brother. nn 


# Walid 


BITTY u n 


os 3}! be SS 1 I 


I now an to examine edit of 'this 
lady with a ſuſpicious eye, and ſoon had reaſon to 
think it not very good; I therefore determined to 
return to Tulle, to the Convent I had fo” im- 
prudently quitted. The Nuns, being preſudiced 
againſt me, refuſed to receive mo. Humbled; 
detrayed, abandoned, ſuſtained by virtue alone, 
| came hither to aſk advice of my Guardian. 

187 ; . It 
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It was not my intention to aſk an aſylum, be- WI 
2 decency forbad me to live in the houſe n this 
an unmarried man, but I was happier than J hoped, 

TI found my Guardian ready to depart on a wa Oh 
months tour. He. preſented me to Madame duff tears 1 
Rocher, one of his relations, who had met with{ﬀl {!t th 
many misfortunes, and who was come to ſtay ati in(pir6 
his houſe for a few months. This lady, whe appear Wl fortur 
to me as amiable as ſhe is virtuous, related her of ſuc! 
Rory to me, which is ſufficiently intereſting for i tude © 


Novel; and here I intend to remain as long as ſu put: 
* 8 Virtu 


Olympia ended, and Theophilus, greatly af-W Le 
fected, remained a moment ſilent; then heavinga v be 
deep ſigh, alas! ſaid he, we may attribute A engt 
our misfortunes to that innocence, that pure tes. 
candour, which are your characteriſtics; it is theſe 
angelic virtues that have furniſhed the malignant 
with pretexts to blacken and defame you; it is 
theſe virtues by which you are blinded, ——You 
think yourſelf at preſent in an honeſt aſylum? 


Think Ak Fe 


9 = are, deceived; the woman * ares 
eſtimable i is ii Jo | 


4 Fa , : | 
1 r —B 
5 What 


That 


* 
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What I was told at Tulle, has been confirmed 
in this very village where I alighted. 


Oh! my Aunt! cried Olympia, while the 
tears ſtreamed down her cheeks: in loſing you, I 
elt that ſorrow which gratitude and affection only 
inſpires; but I knew not the extent of my miſ- 
fortune 3 my inexperience felt not all the neceſſity 
of ſuch a Guide. — And may one with ſuch recti- 
tude of intention, ſo eaſily wound, ſo quickly deſtroy 
reputation ? Is it then impoſſible for the love of 
Virtue to perform the duties of Experience? 


Let me entreat you, interrupted Theophilus, 
to be calm; imagine all our ills at an end; at 
length we know the truth, we are united-by ſacred 
ties. , innen 


But does not your father wiſh to break them; 
has he not ſuppreſſed my letters even defore den- 
dal hay touched 9 5 reputation ? 


Doubt not, but that at firſt he wiſhed to diſcover 
our real ſentiments for each other; that afterwards 
being deceived by falſe reports, juſtified by falſe ap- 
pearances, he acted with good intentions. But when 
he ſhall hear what you have told me, when he ſtrall 
know only the tory of the Starling, vou will, ſee 
Wn certain of it you will hear him cm- 
| juring 


T1 
e had 


who ha 
ne lan 
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juring you himſelf to fulfil an engagement equal 
dear to honour, love, and gratitude. | 


One readily believes what one wiſhes, eſpeclal 


at ſeventeen ; Olympia did not doubt that th ö wh 
Baron, the moment he knew his error, would | E an 
miſerable till he had done her juſtice Eafy confil;+, 
eerning the future, ſhe was anxious only for th "FE 
preſent; ſhe would not ſtay where ſhe was : Jl + om 
whither cou'd ſhe go, till Theophilus had come tt 
an explanation with his father? She knew none bu Do 
two or three old friends of her late Aunt, whot Theo! 
ſhe had never ſeen ſince Euphraſia's death, and 
who, certainly prejudi-ed againſt her, would refuſſi ve 
to. receive her. There was no Convent 1 "Wi 
Uſerche. At laſt ſhe determined to go on thi 
morrow to Brives (a), and wait there i in the Con is 
vent for news from W who was to re 
turn to Paris. To 1545 pat Oy gu 


Theopbilus obtained Olympia's leave to vikt 
her the next day, and they did not ſeparate that e 
evening, till they had firſt concerted ſuch meaſure: 


as they thought were neceſſary 40 lg. 


| When he had returned to his inn, Theophilus 5 
e Surnamed the Caillarde (cheerful) on account of i 
agreeable ſituation, It is 118 leagues from Paris. 
h 
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e had ſeen four or five men, ſeemingly diſguiſed, 
ho had paſſed and repaſſed the * and aſked 
he Thailand various queſtions, 


As the Lackey fitiſhed'his rebltal , Theophiles 
heard a noiſe ; they are coming to take me, faid 
te, and inſtantly ſeized his two loaded piſtols, 
wth which he advanced towards the door; At 
he ſame moment he ſaw his father 's Steward 
yhom he had left at Paris, ue nien W 44 
JS 004 1b 2 nh 214 er 
Do you come to ſeek me, M, Dumdnd; Tall | 
Theophilus, oy N r Wos 0 8 
Ves, Sir, replied M. Duziond; Fl int diſs 
eerted at fight of the piſtols. 2 


I * ; - 
. W - 8 5 440100 


And do you intend to take me by force 
4.4" TP + 54 1 © LLCKID 3&4 if 6£1,33, it; 72013. tomy 


ir Il hope your ſubmiſfion to che Ba- 
ton but I am obliged to tell e bring 
an order from the King. 


An * from my fuer had ſufficed ; he 
viſhes my return, and that is enough ; but I muſt 
declare to you, I am determined not to go, till 1 
tave once more ſeen the perſon o. on Wen account | 
| came/ hither, De 1999 4 er - 


1 
nne noa 


9 ? * 1 * * - 
114 , 2 * 10 eee. NN YT FY4 . n — 
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* 
Sir! 


a 
No objections, they are uſeleſs. 
My order is to depart COTS 1 5f 


A ered duty will detain. me a few 1 [ 
muſt return to yondex;howle z it is eleven o eloecł 
the doors are all faſt, every body is in bed, and! 
would neither chuſe to frighten any perſon, nor diſ. 
turb the neighborhood, conſequently I ſhall paſs the Weave | 
night in the attitude you behold. In the morning 
I ſhall go where I have informed you, where I ſhall W W.I 
ſtay three quarters of an hour, and afterwark that C 


fallow you to Paris. „ 112 ov Mad b 
* A Ie „ 2: 26 bard 2a 

Your father will be very angry. Theo 
hic! 


He will condeſcend to hear, and excuſe me, Wh 1 
I will take all the blame to myſelf. If you pleaſe, I drop! 
M. Dumond, you may watch me in the adjoining 
chamber. I do not wiſh, and I give you my 
word of honour not to attempt, to 2 


M. Dumond ſeeing Theophilus firmly reſolved. 
not to go that night, nor quit his piſtols, con- 
ſented to wait, and ſtaid as propoſed, in the next 
chamber; and Theophilus paſſed the reſt of the 


night 


2 
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night in walking about the room, and 2 
on what he ſhould v to types / * ONT GG 
if 71 Tau 10 TOVEC | 
As FER as hay EPS Theophilus called M. 
Dumond, and told him he might fbheweif he 
eeaſed to the houſe whither he was going. The 
Ii later made ſome objections, but Theophilus = 
oel, be wed himſelf ſo determined that H@ wis obliged" 
pd io acquieſce; and, #ccompaiiſed” By" two men, 
i. Wie followed Theophilus at & little Giftthte;" wh 


nve his word not to let his ſtay exceed an tour.” 


Whewhe eame to the houſe, Theophilus learnt 
hat Olympia was riſen, and gone out. Euphraſia 
ad been buried at a Church not above # quarter 
of a league diſtant. Olympia had agreed to ſee 
Theophilus at ten o'clock in the erflin e after 
sich ſhe was to ſet off for Brives; but before 
me. be left Uſerche, ſhe was deſirous of once more 
aſe, ¶ dropping a tear over the aſhes of her dear Aunt. 


my In ſpite of the murmurs of M. Dumond, The- 
ophilus went immediately in ſearch of Olympia, 
and as he entered the Church ſtopped at the door, 
when he beheld her, alone, in the midſt of the aile, 
proſtrate upon Euphrafia's tomb. The piety, 
ext che gratitude of Olympia, the ſanity of the 
place, the ſight of an Altar, at which, had not 
Euphraſia died, he had received the hand of his 

beloved, 


'& 


the 
zht 
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beloved, and the recollection of paſt times, to 
powerful nn upon the heart of The- 
ophilus.———He advanced towards Olympia; the 
ſound of his feet drew her attention, and the tutu- 
ed her face, bathed in tears, to ſee who it was, 
Theophilus © approached, and knelt beſide her, 
the ſurpriae of ſeeing him, and the alteration ſhe 
remarked in his countenance, ſtartled Olympia, 
and ſhe looked nnn mixed 
_— 1 2b 


Theophilus took one of her hands, and Clafp- 
ing it ſtrongly. between his own, Oh ! moſt re- 
vered-Euphraſia, faid he, with a ſuffocated voice, 
here it was that, had you lived, I had received 
this dear hand; it is here that a ſacred vow had 
for ever united the deſtiny of Olympia to that of 
Theophilus. This holy, this much wiſhed for 
vow, ſhall yet be pronounced beneath theſe vaulted 
roofs.— Ves, behold I ſwear, Olympia, to be o 
only your's, I call that Being Supreme who hears 

my words, and reads my heart tor 


+ 
drop. cried the trembling Olympia, ſtop, Theo- i | * 
philus ; dread to make a raſh vow. | . 


No -I pronounce it wich tranſport becauſe mylc 


it is inviolable. 
| But Y 


, 
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But ſhould your ber forbid" V 
; mad 7 
He 1 which ure Leg 
gage ments he himſelf has formed 7-IIf, Olym- 
pia, you have really loved me, now give mne 4 
proof of love: here, in the Church where our 
parents and friends:promiſedto conduct us, before 
that Altar where L ought. to have received your 
pighted faith, and upon the tomb of her who Was 
a ſecond mother to you, who commanded you to 
receive me as yu * here ptomiſe to be 
mine. „ ·‚ een 4. 0H 


eco $398 
What is it you aſk, ſaid Ohympiaz 6 can. ve 
have a 8 N diſpoſe of ourlelves? . 
1 e 26 eo 
0 endeavoured 20 draw havk ber hos 
that trembling hand which Theophilus would not 
quit. Will you forſake ane Olympia, cried he? 
s it your intention. to renounce me — 
ny deſpair. Ned N Lee e ee 


3 8 8 _ 
; $4 BT > 0594/48 $2. 
elder Þ 2 1 343 C28 Þ | 


The manner and tone in which theſe words 

_ rere pronounced terrified Ol , who cat 4 
| anguiſhing and timid look u a Theophilus; 
and with a feeble voice faid, be ified, 1 pledge 
cauſe I myſelf by the ſame facred'vows have made. 


but vol. 11. L - Tbeophflus 
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"Theophilus, raiſed his.claſped hands, and in the 
moſt paſſionate terms, thanked heaven and the 
ſorrowful Olympia; who, pale, ſpeechleſs, and 
diſturbed by. fearful 3 his 
las, but nan his joy. - 64 pp 

\ The Conte uſt then. entered the . and 
Tae begged permiſſion to have a moment's 
converſation with her in the houſe of the Curate, 
which was juſt by, and whither Olympia ſuffered 
him. to lead her. Here he informed her of the 
arrival of M. Dumond, which threw her into the 


utmoſt conſternation. 


Oh 1 Theophilus, faid ſhe, le 4 
flowed down her cheeks, what is the vow you have 


forced me to take? And at what a time? Now | 


- when your angry-father recalls you, -that he. may 
command you never to remember me more!? 


Never remember you! You are mine, and 
death alone can diſunite us. Baniſh, dear 
Olympia, theſe fears, ſo injurious to my fathes; 
when he ſhall: know; you, when love, honoun, 
and truth have, by me, pronounced your. jufti- 
fication, he will approve all I have done; N 
loyes me; he is neither: barbarous nor baſe, 


But he is ambitious. 0 ; 3: 


de 


ave 


| [can diſpoſe of a friend's my "pe AS, 5 


5 * 
- & CY 
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Can ambition baniſh juſtice and. nature . 


I am certain of his conſent ; I fear nothing but 
Gelays——You « can diſpel my fears. 


Which way ? : . 
By condeſcending to follow me to Paris. 

A Biz 7 1 ＋ '3 ! 
err 


The propoſition can neither offend decency, 


nor wound delicacy ; we will not go together, 


And where ſhall I aa aſylum at Paris? 


* 
% „ 


What todge with a man, * no doubt wich a 
man of your own age No! never. 


| Theophilus, to | to induce Olympia- 8 compliance, 
indulged himſelf in a falſhood; deſcribed Derval 
4s a grave, middle- aged rs and aſſured her, 
he was equally reſpected for his experience and 
character. Beſides, added he, you will not ſee 
him ; I will take care he ſhall be from home, and 
you ſhall only ſtay! in his houſe twenty-four hours 
at fartheſt, during which I will ſeek you an apart- 
ment in a Convent No, Olympia, I cannot 
| L 2 leave 
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leave, you; ; our ſeparation has coſt me tos much 
alread dy. My father cannot oppoſe what I ſhall tel 
him; but let us not wilfully run the riſk of again 
bane the Victims of artifice. I conjure you, 
in the name of heaven, Olympia, to follow your 
huſband ; follow the happy mortal to whom you 
are engaged by the moſt ſacred 'vows, ſo that you 
may appear at the very inſtant I have obtained 
my father's conſent, and render it impoſſible for 
him to deceive us, or defer our union. 1 
What a are become of all my reſolutions ? ſaid 
Olympia: laſt night, in thinking of you, I was 
grieved that my indiſcreet Starling had informed 
you of what it was my duty to hide; I repented 
I ſo long had liſtened to you, and determined not 
to ſee you this morning, but to depart before the 
appointed hour. Alas! in the very church 
where you found me, at the foot of the altar, 
where J promiſed the Almighty to ſacrifice, if neceſ- 
ſary, an unfortunate paſſion, my tongue hath pro- 
nounced the imprudent vows that your's has die- 
tated And what do you require now ! That! 
ſhould follow, that I ſhould expoſe myſelf to the 
contempt and refuſal of your father, who bath 


already rejected me? 1 


| You Kill FCA he was deceived=——Jo him 


inc Olympia ; ; you ſoon ſhall hear him aſk 


PLS 
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4 © your pardon . But you are no longer your own, 
a we are engaged to each other by ties that no bu- 
man power can break——<-We will fepatate no 
more —Nay, Olympia, the moments are pte- 
ar ! cious— I am waited for——1 muſt leave your 
——You will drive me : diſtraQted, if. you rekule 


ou | 
on Wl follow me. 
ou 
ied | 
will. you not give me time to reſſect upon 


the confequences of fo raſh a ſtep, faid the for- 
rowful Olympia ?- Indeed, Theophilus, you 
abuſe your eee over me. 


Olympia could lay no more, tears impeded her 
ſpeech. Theophilus redoubled his prayers, and at 
aſt obtained the promiſe he ſo ardently ſolicited. 
He gave Olympia directions how to find the houſe 
in which ſhe was to bt received at Paris, under a 
iſe name. She wept, and engaged to follow him 
the next day; and Theophilus, now at the height 
of his hopes, rejoined M. Dumond. 


They ſet off together in a poſt- chaiſe that wait- 
ed for them, towards Paris. Theophilus thought. 
himſelf the happieſt of men, and ſuppoſed it not 
pſible that his father, after he had heard, ſhould” 
liapprove of what he had done. As he approach-' 
ed Paris, however, his hopes grew more and more 
ſeeble: he recollected, with terror, the ambition 

* 3 and 
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and artifice of his father; inquietudes, , doubts, 
and dreads, inſenſibly ſucceeded his ſecurity, and 
he arrived in town in a ſtate of diſcouragement 
little ſhort of deſpair. It was nine o'clock at 
night when he alighted at his father's houſe; and 
the very reception of the domeſtics, but too plainly 
announced paternal wrath. He ſaw none but ſad 
or ſevere faces; ſome came to examine him with a 
kind of a curioſity, others looked at him 
and ſhrugged their ſhoulders, while the reſt, with 


downcaſt eyes, ſtopt ſilently and let him paſs: not 
one of them ſpoke a word. | , 


At the top of the ſtair-caſe he met the Baron's 
old Valet de Chambre, who, with an air of myſ- 
ter, put a note into his hand: "Theophilus was 
going to enter Stop, fir, ſaid the Valet, rudely, 
you muſt not ſee your father at preſent. 


What does my father refuſe to hear me? 1 
He has written. 


I am loſt beyond redemption, cried Theophilus. 


80 ſaying, he went to his own room, and trem- 
blingly opened the Baron $ billet, in en he 


found theſe words: | 8 


Ungrate- 


Jus, 
em- 


he 


ate * 
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Ungrateful and: rebellious as you ute, you 
are no longer my ſon, but my priſoner; nor 
« will I ſee you, till you have given me a written 
Gs promiſe of utibourided ee Wee "7 


Strack as with a abi by this terrible 
mandate, Theophilus remained motionleſs. At 
length, collecting all his powers, well then, faid 
he, I will remain eternally a prifoner. The 
mournful recollection of Olympia's arrival, ſoori, 
however, annihilated his reſolution ; what muſtthe 
imagine when ſhe arrives, not to find Theophilus ! 


| He had had the precaution, thinking it poſſible 


he might net immediately be able to go Himfelf 


and tell Derval of Olympia's coming, to write a 
letter by the Lackey this ſame friend had lernt him, 
containing a detail of the favour he requeſted; in 
which, without naming Olympia, he informed 
Derva, that a young lady, called Madame De 
Forlis, would be with him in two days, and begged 


him to grant her protection for twerity-four hours 
only. 


The 1205 charged with this letter, had 11 
Theophilus as ſoon as they had entered the gates 
of Paris, with a promiſe to go and deliver it in- 
ſtantly. Certain, therefore, that Olympia would 
be ſafe, ſhould ſhe happen to arrive to a moment, 

L 4 Theophilus 


— 
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Theophilus determined to paſs two * without 
anſwering his father; hoping that this appearance 
of fortitude, might induce the Baron to forego bis 
ſeverity, and fee bim uncoriditionally 


bo 
1 - 4 


Theophilus paſled theſe two horrible days ſhut 
up in his chamber, flattering himſelf every minute, 
his father would either come or ſend ; each time 
a ſervant entered, each time the door opened, he 
roſe in a tremor, thinking he heard the voice of 
the Baron, or that an order was coming for. him 


to deſcend. Towards noon of the ſecond day, 


his agitation became ftill more violent; and the 


idea that Olympia would moſt probably arrive 


that Wh; Ha $f made it OOO) 
| 1 * 
| Hey was. in akin beenden anew. incident ſwept 
away all, reſolution: his own Lackey, offended 
that Theophilus had confided in a borrowed ſer- 
vant rather than himfelt, had ſhe wn his inſolence 
and ill- humour ever ſince his young maſter's re- 
turn. He ſound out to his great joy, that the 
Baron had impriſoned the Lackey who had been 
with Theophilus, to "_ he was in the utmoſt 
oy to tell this . | 

And when did this ret _ T Theol 


4 
v4 xj 


. 
— - * 7 7 
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8 The very day of your Wit: the order was 
obtained before. The poor fellow left you at be 
2 gate, but he had not gone twenty yards before 
he was whipped up, and taken to a place he will: 
Gy not eaſily get out of. 


ie, This intelligence overwhelmed Theophilus withi 
ne a thouſand fears. If Olympia was come, Derval 
he not being pre- informed, would certainly refuſe her 
e :dmittance. What muſt ſhe think? What muſt 
m WF become of her And ſhould they have ſearch 
ed the Lackey, the Baron would have ſeen the 
he letter he had written to Derval. Theſe were di- 
Ve Wl rafting probabilities. 


5 Willing to know the extent of his misfortunes,, 
ppt MW 7 beophilus took the only ſtep to regain his liberty, 
led and obtained the means of reſcuing her from the 
moſt cruel embarraſſment, ſuppoſing her to be ar- 
rived. He took pen and ink, and with a ne 
hand, traced thele few words: | | 
© 
«I promiſe unbounded dee only: e 

* ſcend to hear me. 


4 


The note had not been gone a minute, before- 
he heard ſome one knock at his door; it was the- 
Valet de Chambre, who. came to conduct him to- 
his father. 


184 


L 5 Pale, 
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Pele, panting, and terrified,” but determined to 


diſſemble, Theophilus deſcended / immediately to 
his father, who came to meet him, embraced 
him, took him affectionately by the hand, and 
made him fit down by his ſide. A moment's 
ſilence ſucceeded, occaſioned; by mutual embar- 
raſſment. At length the Baron, endeavouring 
to take an open and fatisfied air, ſpoke thus: 


Loet us forget the paſty my ſon, you have pro- 

miſed me unbounded obedience; I can depend 
upon your promiſe, and return you all my con- 
fidence and aftection, I make no doubt that the 
perſon you have ſeen at Limouſin, has taken every 
Pains to ſeduce you, and make me appear cul- 
pable: ſhe has told you your letters were inter- 
eepted, but that is the only artifice I have em- 
ployed; my fondneſs for you, and your own good, 
are my excuſes, As for the reſt, I ſaid not 2 
word more than truth, when I told you her con- 
duct had rendered her unworthy of you. I know 
very well ſhe has perſuaded you ſhe is innocent; 
but can ſhe deny that her reputation is loſt? The 
laſt retreat ſhe has choſen, and her intimacy with 
the vileſt of women, has completely ruined it; 
be it folly,” or be it vice, ſhe is diſhonoured, and 
that is enough; her alliance would be ignomi- 
nious. Neither did I make any agreement With 
her Aunt, but under the expreſs condition that 
| 2 3 the 
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ſhe ſhould inherit her fortune. r. 
is u and * . null and void. 

To this diſeourſe, which! acabition; enpidivyy: 
and diſhoneſty. dictated, Theophilus might have 
replied, that the Baron exaggerated the wrongs 
of Olympia; that her reputation had been at- 
tacked, but was not paſt retrieving; that her | 
youth, and the unfortunate liberty to which the* 
was left, would excite the "indulgence of all rea- 
ſonable people; that it was exceedingly unjuſt to- 
condemn, without hearing her; that it was ſtill 
more unjuſtiftable to have interseptel her letters, 
and rejected her, before there was the leaſt cauſe 
to think her guilty; that as to her want of fortune, 
the Baron himſelf felt it was impoſſible to alledge 
that as a good reaſon, for breaking engagements 
ſo ſolemnly entered into; ſince, at the death of 
Euphraſia, he had not once mentioned this as a. 
pretext for breaking his word: a pretext which 
the laws, perhaps, might admit, but which virtue 
and honour would diſdain to hear: that, finally, 
ſuppoſing Olympia had actually inherited the for- 
tune of her Aunt, as there would have been no 


proportion between the fortune ſhe would hayve 


then poſſeſſed, and the newly acquired wealth of 
the Baron, the objection, in 4 intereſt, 
e been * 911M. vom 


. 
HON R19919%2 ahr 19 004A wi 


1 6 | Theophilus 
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. Theophilus made all theſe reflections; but per- 
ceiving, beyond the poſlibility of a doubt, that 


the Baron was decided and irrevocable in his opi- 
nion, and burning, beſides, with impatience to 


obtain his liberty, that he might fly to Derval's 
His chief care, was to 


houſe, he made no reply. 
diſcover if the Baron had ſeen the letter addreſſed 


to Derval, of which the Lackey had taken charge, 
and was foon perſuaded he had not. 


| Diſguiſing the 5 diſtracting 3 


the bittereſt chagrin, under an humble and ſub- 
miſſive appearance, Theophilus, in a low voice, 
aſſured his father of his obedience, and was again 


embraced, The moſt cutting remorſe || made 


Theophilus feel, at this moment, how dreadful a 
thing is deceit ; and eſpecially to deceive a eh. 


even though uk and tyrannical. 


My ſon, faid the Baron, you know my engage- 


ments with the family of Mademoiſelle de Liſba; 


they muſt be fulfilled, and without delay 
words, made the youth's blood run cold; but, 
ſeeming not to remark it, the Baron thus con- 


tinued: Madame de Liſba is at Verſailles; ſhe 


will return the day after to-morrow, and the very 


ſame evening I muſt preſent you as the huſband of 


her daughter ; then next morning) the anticles will 


be ar. 'X 
. once 


ce 


* 
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I once more repeat, my father, replied the mi- 
ſcrable mann Jam ready to Wy * | 


This new all obtained new praiſes; which | 
cut Theophilus: to the heart; at Jaſt perceiving - 
clearly, from their converſation, that the Baron 


had not ſeen the letter addreſſed to Derval, he 
came to the point that touched him neareſt. 


May I have leave to go out this evening ? ſaid 


he; I ſtand greatly in need of ſomething that may | 


divert my thoughts; may I viſit my friends? 


You are free, anſwered the Baron. I muſt 


only tell you, you will be obſerved till the mar-, 
riage ceremony is over; that expect you will 
not go out on foot, and Wan your ſervants may. 
go with you. | 


Theophilus was eager to profit by a permiſſion 
he had been ſo impatient to obtain; but while his 


horſes are putting to, let us take a retroſpeR'of' 


what has nn at "the houfe of his 8 ene 


Derval had been hands that _ ; had the | 


from the_chaſe at three o'clock, and had given a 


dinner to ſeven or eight of his young friends; 
this noiſy and thoughtleſs company was to ſpend 
the afternoon with Derval. Towards the end of 


the 


— — TT i 


| N * 
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the repaſt, at the very moment when the cham- 


pagne began to operate, a ſervant” came to tell 


Derval, that a lady in a carriage came to demand. 


Annen ane his houſe. +; TNT 

ib nr guts 

What is her name? aſked Deryal. Wh 
Ma dame De Forlis, ſir. eng 


0 goodneſs, cried rcp it is Olympia.” : 

. VI 

Exactiy ſo, replied Madame te Clemire, Oh 
pia herſelf; who, thinking Derval pre- informed, 
expected to be received, properly, and entertained 
during twenty-four hours, while the grave and 
reſpectable Derval (for it was thus Tree 
had painted him) ſhould be abſent, 


Madame De Forlis, ſaid Derval; laughing, 
that is a good name enough for a Comedian. But 
what kind of by re has this fame — 
I 0 


„She i is young and very handſome, 


Let her come in! Let her come in! cried they 
a together, 


T vil go for her, ſaid the Footman ; and I am 
very much deceived, if I did not fee ber about 
JV three 
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three or four years fince, at Audinot's (4); h.. 
was a Dancer there, if I remember right. — 


— 2 - -” 
GG =. & 
FO 4 


Olympia and her maid were waiting in their 
carriage at the gate; it opened, the carriage en- 
457 tered, the ſervant came to receive them, and took 
them into the houſe up a private ſtair-caſe. 
Olympia, trembling, fearful, and fatigued, reſted ' 
upon the arm of her maid, a luſty broad-faced 
las, from Limouſin, a Farmer's daughter, and 
who had all the appearance, phraſes, and manners 
15) W of a good hearty country girl. In one hand ſhe 
d, bad a bundle, containing her miſtreſſes's night- 
d cloaths, and with the other ſhe ſupported Olympia, 
d who enn could ſupport herſelf. 


After paſting through a long ed the Foot- 
"ty man opened the door and retired. Olympia and 
95 ber maid entered this fatal door, which cloſed 
ut upon them. Imagine, if you can, what were the 
ne aſtoniſhment and terror of Olympia, at finding 
of Lerſe!f thus ſuddenly amidſt a ſet of young ſel- 
al lows, half drunk, the oldeſt of whom was not 


1 five and twenty. She ſhrieked, endeavoured to 
5 fly, was ſtopped, and ſurrounded, 

Good God! cried ſhe, where am 17 My. 
4 Poſtillion has made Aa miſtake, gentlemen ; ; I di- 
ut (a) A Theatre: on the Boulevards at Paris. 7. 5 
ee rected 
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wer dur es dne bas er bribe ftp 
M. Derval. | | 


* i 
1 
4 g 


The nuts venerable perſon, 6 ſet chem ali ina 
red , | | 40 5 46! MY | 


t 4366 


Derval advanced: You are not Wee, Ma- 
dam, ſaid he, with an affected gravity, I am 
Derval. Olympia, petrified, was ready to faint: 
and held by the back of an arm chair——She 
is really n continued Derval. } 


'Tis a romantic viel A Gai another, = 


was ſtill fitting at table. 


Why really, added a third, her little country 


coguetry, whether natural or. not, ſits very well. 
upon her. | | A ved {$514 # Av 17 


Oh Catherine! ſaid Olympia, take me from 
(is. Fre. | 


P{haw, cried the toper at the table, Catherine! 
I do not like that name; there is en romantic | 


in that, my xr 1 2 


— 


Chand mademoiſelle, faid the maid; i in 10 broad 


dialect, take my arm, and leave theſe flea- bitten 


fops; I am ſure they know e 15 ane 
and good manners. 


- 
_ 4 * 
N 


Here 
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Kere the roar of laughter again began; neither 

dd they fail to remark, that Catherine nnr, 
Madame de F "_ e ler- MAYO 

2 Fo yo tht 1H oy ety thro” "Pp 

a Olympia colifounded,! -and in a kind of ſtupor, 
nade an attempt to go, but was retained by Der- 

-: al. Come, come, ſaid he, you have given us 

n n 1 "__ __ nn with 'a good 
t. pon 15148 UE . eis“ 
je ae TY ao 4 wart ach 4 foot; the; 

[ T he terror and ſhame of Olympia was ſo wind - ; 
bat ſhe found her legs could no longer ſupport 
10- ber, and ſhe accordingly ſunk down upon the f 
chair. A ſervant, juſt at this moment, entered} * 
andi addrefling himſelf to Derval, laughing, faid, 
pere is a little Lackey; fir, below, of Madame 


ll. be F orhs, tugging at a large portmanteau, anff 
enquiring which is his miſtreſs*s bed- chamber, "as 
= ſhe does not Nr to 80 ys farther. wh! Me p N {0 


A No dene had he ſaid mis, but Aae all at once 
* broke out into freſn peals of laughter. Upon 
ic Iny foul, ſaid Derval, there is a fund of gaiety, 
and eaſe in this procedure which charms me; it 
utterly abridges all formal compliments and 
ad mars „eine, ee bebt 
en ene e e bb nne en ASHES 
1s Donde 1a füt bimelf down — 
ſeized one of her hands, and kiſſed it; hen, col 
| lecting 


re 
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lecting all her force, Indignation, and Anger, 
Yanquiſhed Shame. She roſe, and impetuouſy 
tearing herſelf from Derval, flew to the other eug 
of the chamber, where ſeeing a door. ſhe) opened 
it, and entered a gallery: Derval followed, but 
impelled by fear, ſhe ran with ſuch ſwiftneſs he 
could not overtake her. At the end of the gallery 
was a cabinet, the door was half open; ſhe glided 
in, flung it to, and inſtantly locked and bolted it. 
After which ſhe ſunk upon a n and See 
nnen * b. 


N PICs a e 
cant things; but all in vain. At laſt hethreaten- 
ed to burſt the door. The tetrified Olympia 
opened the window; it was two ſtory high, and 
the garden belonging to the houſe was beneath, 
o matter the deſperate Olympia was 
determined to caſt herſelf headlong into the gar- 
den, if Derval broke open the door; ſhe inſtantly 
climbed up, and threw open the window, but not 
hearing the voice of Derval ſhe ſtopt, and fat 
hols down on the . 381 


f Finding vane; was no longer in the gal- 
lery, ſhe imagined he was gone to call his ſer- 
vants to break in. Oh miſerable Olympia ! cried 
ſhe, whither has thy imprudence, thy credulity 
brought thee ? Baſely betrayed, deceived, aban- 

| doned, 
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toned, obliged to chuſe death or infamy.-l 
will not heſitate, Alas in loſing life, what 
have I to regret ?!—— Shall I not be delivered 
ſrom thoſe forebodings, thoſe ſenſations, which are 
my torment and my ſhame ?———What do L 
ay ?——T !——Do I ſtill love the perfidious 
Seducer, ' who, in promiſing me an agreeable 
Aſylum, has allured me to this houſe of horrors ? 
Vet I cannot think him ſo beyond example 
wicked, as thus deſignedly to expoſe me to inſults 
and deſtruction; reaſons that J am ignorant of, 
muſt ſurely clear him from ſuch -unheard-of 
erimes But has he not deceived me! Did he 
not tell me Derval !\——-Olympia's attention was 
liverted; ſhe beard footſteps in the gallery, and 
kneeling upon the frame, put her body through 
the caſement They are coming to force the 
door, ſaid ſhe. Oh God ! deign to pardon my 
errors; my conduct has been imprudent, but my 
heart is pure Approve, on merciful Father ! 
this deſperate act which virtue e 4 


An Olympia ended her prayer, ſhe heard Mak 
one pronounce: her name; and knew, with in- 
expreflible joy, it was the voice of her maid, who 
called to her to open the door, for that ſhe might 
without danger. Olympia at firſt heſitated; but 


Catherine proteſted, that Derval and his friends 
had all left the houſe... Olympia then went to the 
A f door, 
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door and opened it, when inſtantly a man advanced, 
and threw himſelf at the feet of the ſhrieking 
Olympia. It was Theophilus. As ſoon as ſhe 
knew him, ſhe drew back with indignation z her 
remaining ſtrength immediately uy * ſhe 
fainted in and arms of mr 
1 IIHF 071 wil! An I, 1446 1 n 
e ſoon bd came eee the fir ſt objec 
ſhe beheld was "Theophilus bathed in tears, and 
kneeling. before her. Olympia turned away het 
head, and addreffing herſelf to wn Let 
us leave this n e 3 tai the. | 1065 


13 "EI _ F iY 
N 14 78. 140 7 7 9 +4424 


' 5 
93 


coins replied, that Derval and all his com- 
panions were gone, and that he would not retutn 
_— ſhe remained, rt: 284.24 ee 


2180 A 12 Agro, H 3291 


"That wil not t be lon eon. e 
Ix 760 i 63 NR 1 7 n 
And will not Omen deign to de me, re- 
plied Theophilus, . a mad and | trembling 


voice. , TT HUI 


* replied with a 20 
pearances gave her a juſt right to make, while 
Theophilus liſtened in ſilence and conſternation. 


ep ſhe had ended, he anſwered by owning it 
was true he had deceived her, reſpecting the age 


and FRarager: of Derval, but that he was, not- 
1 wichſtanding 


and this was enough to determine me to diſſemble 
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vithſtandingqhis faults, a faithful friend, and the 
only one on whoſe ſeerecy he could rely; and he 
prayed her to hear his juſtification, and what he 
had ſuffered; ſince wandt, Paris d 
witneſs - ai LED inden $1.9 (1 en 190 


* 7 fed ing 3 ad l, ad 

After much nme Ola dna to 
{id Catherine out of the room; and Theophilus 
certain he could diſſipate Olympia's anger, ſines 
ſhe conſented to hear him, began the ſorrowſul 
recital of his perſecutions. He diſguiſed, he con- 
cealed nothing; not even his formal promiſe to 
marry Mademoiſelle de Liſba. ae Lu 

| Olympia grew Pu as he lifiched; nor ua 
ſhe repreſs tears that involuntarily flowed. I call 
heaven to witneſs, continued Theophilus, had my 
life only been in danger, no tortures ſhould have 
tore a promiſe from my lips which my heart re- 
volts at; but I was obliged, either for a moment 
to deceive a father who abuſes his power, or be 
prevented the poſſibility of flying to your ſuccour, 
Alas! I little imagined the outrages to which 
you were expoſed by my captivity. I could not 
have ſuppofed ſuch ſcenes, but with feelings and 
deſpair the moſt dreadful. But I knew you were 
to arrive in a ſtrange city, and demand an afyhum 
in a houſe where you would be refuſed admittance; 


jor 
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for 2 moment; eſpecially fines elner ge moſ 
N er robbed me of ee h 


4 Lo 36G 


No; no, i "interrupted . eee 
ing to conceal her emotion; it is your duty to 
fulfil your e to your father. Js 

1 will aalfl 4 which tat " 
inkir received a ficecd promils toboyourkulbilh 


and by his own command; to this I ſhall be faith. 


_ FPS G is ee a 


r 
: 4 


And . are your hopes? L144; ta am 


: That you will keep ſacred hw 3 
received from you. en 


flow can I?——Oh heaven Do you not 
depend on the will of an inflexible father whom 
you have promiſed to obey, and in three days? 


That delay is ſufficient to free us from a in- 
ſupportable tyranny. of 


What! is your deſign? SL 
Ts ſacrifice my fortune, op _—_ my cout 
— to _ 4-70 


8115 


© horivr Fly! How TO you — 


If 
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not {f you truly love me, you will not heſitate: 
pour faith is pledged; is mine; is my due 1 
cannot receive it here — follow me Wen 10 0 
pur ee e enen 
to | \ 201 IRIS GI Hd 
| Heavens! Into he Abyſs would you 8 

me! What! I ſteal a ſon from his father! I con. 
% bent to an illegal marriage which the laws can 
anz dilolve ! J elope, and ſacrifice decency, Pe 
ith: tion, and honour! 3 nene, ur 2c 


£0 


F Well e! eried Theophilus, wildly, # receive 
an eternal adieu I cannot live without you, 
oiympia! Lofing Jar be loſe' every ching mt 
th1 makes „ EN 


Olympia, ſeized with terror and deſperation that 
was not feigned, held Theophilus who was going. 
- WW Hear me, faid ſhe; ceaſe to freeze me with theſe 
r fears. Pity me Theophilus, Would 
* me into a . ſo deſtructive to 


us bo 


Hear me Olympia think of my ſituation: 
think that, in three days, if I ſtay, I muſt for 
ever renounce you, and marry a woman I deteſt, 
or be thrown in priſon. The Lettre de Cuchet is 
already obtained. And what is afterwards to 
om of you Olympia? Depri ved of your _ 

frie 


_— 
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friend on earth, expoſed to perſecution, purſued W char 
by Hatred, by revenge Oh, let us fly this mall 
ſcene of horrors I have foreſeen every thing; W Oly 
my plan is formed, is certain. In abandoning Wl 
our country, we ſhall not regret. fortune, nor need V 
we fear indigence. I have the honourable means W Cha 
of providing for you. But there is: no time to told 
be loſt, we * bin e ee 
4 1 bits reſt 
1 e theſe — n a acco 
raiſing her hands fervently claſped to heaven, W tinu: 
Deign, oh my God, ſaid ſhe, to inſpire, me. 


In yain, alas ! do I wiſh for good advice: in vain 
I feel, I know, my weakneſs, my imprudence: I N cont 
ſee a precipice beneath my feet, à ſaving band I profe 
might ſnatch me from the dreadful danger; but ophi 
have neither Protector nor Loud; i fall is MW over 
inevitable. p bic 
Suffocated by her tears, the ſorrowſul <a at le 
of Olympia ceaſed; Theophilus again threw, him- W Van 
ſelf at her feet, and demanded his ſentence ;-de- W the n 
claring, vowing, he would not live were it un- by h 
favourable; and Olympia at laſt, terrified» and I dupe 

overpowered, pronounced the fatal n which 
for ever fixed her deſtiny, „ 
buſy 


, 
narration, to leave off and go to bed; it is later I ing 
yy | ; | than v. 
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chan uſual; to-morrow you ſhall hear the re- 
mainder of the adventures of W act and 
2 | 


M. de la Palinicre came the next morning to 
Champcery to paſs a few days, and the children 
told hint all they had heard of the ſtory of The- 
ophilus, at which he expreſſed a defire to hear the 

reſt; and, as the tales were never deferred on his 
then nme the Baronneſs * con- 
ven, n * n 0 | 


van W As food ns Theophilis had. dblxinedObjaipia's $ 
e: I conſent, he inſtantly left her; a prey to the moſt 
profound grief and the bittereſt repentance, The- 
ophilus went home, and had ſufficient command 
over himſelf to appear tranquil. A converſation, 
which paſſed the ſame evening between him and 
the Baron, confirmed the latter in a belief he was 
at length determined, and that Ambition and 
Vanity had been too mighty for Love. He was 
the more creduſous in this point, becauſe he judged 
by his own feelings; common minds are often 
dupes to Thy grins Pres" 


The next tay Theophilus hey 
duſy; and his father heard, with inexpreſſible 
| pleaſure,” that he had peſt great part of the morn- 
ng with Taylors und Embroiderers; and that he 
VOL, III. M had 
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Had not been abroad, except to the Coach-maker's 
to ſee his new chariot. "Theophilus knowing; 
however, how ſtrictly he was watched, had the 
reſolution not to go near Derval's the whole day, 
and went to bed without having ſeen Olympia. 
By this conduct he totally diſſipated his father's 
fears, who gave way, freely, to the joy which ſuch 
a change occaſioned. Theophilus, who on the 
day of Olympia's arrival had had a moment's con- 
verſation with Derval, met him ſecretly at the 
Coach-maker's, where he revealed in part only 
the ſtate of his affairs: he did not conceal the 
real name of Madame de Forlis, but added, that 
he was determined to marry Mademoifelle de 
Liſba; and that Olympia had reſolved to ſacrificean 
unhappy paſſion, to go a to Convent twelve leagues 
from Paris, the Abbeſs of which was an Aunt of 
her's; and that ſhe would ' depart in the night, 
previous to the day when he was to receive the 
hand of Macemodelle de Liſba, 


The * of interview arrived, and the Baron 
conducted Theophilus to the Viſcounteſs de Liſba' 
where his manner and conduct were ſuch as gave 


the Baron more ſatisfaction than he e 


* When 55 came away, Theophitus told his 
father, he felt an agitation which would not per 
f 14 . AC" 


it be to-morrow ! 
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mit him to fleep ; and that, in order to divert his 


thoughts, he would go and paſs a part of the night 


at the Opera Maſquerade. The Baron thought 
this confeſſion frank and natural, and entirely ap- 
proved his deſign, Theophilus added, he ſhould 


afterwards ge and ſup with Derval. 


Eight o' clock in the evening came, Theophi- 
jus ordered his carriage to be got ready, and 
ſhut himſelf up in his chamber; he flung himſelf 
into an arm chair, and, unable to ſuppreſs the feel- 
ings and remorſe of his heart, gave free way to 
his tears: in vain did he endeavour to drive a 
crowd of diſtracting thoughts from his mind; in 
vain did he ſeek to diſguiſe his ſtrong motives to 
repentance; he ſaw, in ſpite of himſelf; the 
Illuſion grew faint, and the fatal Charm was al- 
moſt broken; but, alas! it was too late; the 
unfortunate "Theophilus found what were his 
duties, and what his errors, only to plunge him- 
ſelf with deeper grief and more laſting horror ints 
the abyſs his Paſſions had dug. - 


Nine o'clock ſtrucx he ſhuddered! It is the 
laſt time, ſaid he, I ſhall hear the clock ſtrike in 
the houſe of my father. How filent is that 
houſe at preſent! In what dreadful agitation ſhall 


-—"M 2 At 
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| At. laſt collecting all his force, he wiped his 
cheeks, armed himſelf with reſolution, and not 
being able to depart without firſt embracing his 
father, he roſe ſuddenly and went to the Baron's 
apartment. The latter perceived he had been 
weeping, and was not ſurprized at it; he-kney 
his ſenſibility, and wiſhed «a his mung; to 
give him conſolation. 


My ſon, ſaid he, n yet told you all 
the gratitude I feel at your ſubmiſſion; yet believe 
me, I know it's value. Oh! my dear Theophilus! 
thy filial piety enſures my future happineſs ; and it 
will certainly, my ſon, enſure thy own felicity. 
J will weary heaven with prayers in thy behalf, 
Almighty vengeance purſues and puniſhes” re- 
dellious children; but what rewards, what bleſſings, 
what content, may not a ſon like thee expect? 


At this diſcourſe, which rent the heart of The- 
ophilus, the unfortunate young man, wild and 
beyond himſelf, fell on his knees before his father, 
who, greatly affected, embraced and bleſſed him. 


"What, cried Theophilus, in broken accents, 
muſt I at fuch a moment receive the pater- 
nal benediction !-—Oh !- promiſe me, my father, 


never to retract it. Alf hereafter you ſhould be 


deceived | in me — Oh e ſather, pity 
1 your 
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your. poor Theophilus | he will want your pity. 
Do not——do not heap your curſes on 
bis head! | 


I read thy heart, replied the Baron; thou art 
fearful-of not-making the woman happy I have 
choſen for thee : but do not deceive thyſelf, my 
ſon ; it is not love, it is not a paſſion ſo fleeting, 
which can render an union fortunate, that is to 
be eternal. I know, thy virtue, thy good ſenſe, 
and am eaſy, So ſaying, the Baron raiſed The- 
ophilus, and tenderly embracing him, added, you 
confefled you had ſome debts, and I gave you 
eight hundred guineas to pay them; to this J 
would add ſomething that ſhould be appropriated 
to your pleaſures; there are five hundred more 
in that bureau; take them into your own cham- 
ber; they are your's, a ſmall. teſtimony of the 
ſatisfaction your conduct gives me. 


No, exclaimed Theophilus, | no my father | L 
cannotaccept that money; what I have is ee 


The Baron aſtoniſhed at a e the mo- 
tives to which he was ignorant of, made ſome 
ruitleſs efforts to engage his acceptance of the. 
money, At laſt Tbeophilus, with a bleeding 


Wicart, tore himſelf from his father's arms. It is 


mpoſſible to deſcribe his feelings. While he paſſed 
; ,M 3 through 
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through the rooms, and quitted the houſe he way 
never again to enter, he felt his heart ready to 


His regret came too late, and was the 
more kin OTST it was TIEN 


The unhappy Fheophitus arrived at Derval's 

As ſoon, however, as he ſaw 
Olympia, he forgot for a moment his grief and his 

remorſe; while ſhe, ſinking beneath her fears and 
conſternation, was mournfully ſilent: the terrible 
ſenſation ſhe had ſuffered for three days paſt were 
viſible in her countenance ; and her weakneſs was 


ſuch ſhe had neither the power to- complain u. nor 
the faculty to reflect. b 


in a pitiable ſtate. 


Derval did not ſup at home. - 
brought the jewels and diamonds his father had 
preſented him the night before, and ſold them all to 
a Jew. He had never contracted any debts, he 
had therefore the eight hundred guineas his father 
had given him entire; the money he recerved 
from the Jew doubled the ſum, and Theophilus 

- promiſed himſelf he ſhould ſoon augment it, in the 
country . whither he was going to refide. * 


Theophilus had 


The Jew was to depart the ſame evening for 
England; and when he went for his paſſport, 
obtained another for Theophilus and Olympia, 
b ander the feigned names of bun and nn 


A 
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Andrazzi ; he gave Theophilus his paſſport and 
his money, and ſet off about two hours in advance. 


I am exceedingly vexed, grandmamma, ſaid 
Czfar, to think that Theophilus ſhould be guilty 
of a_'faiſhood; and tell his father he had debts 


when he had none, in order to gain money; that 


is vile. 


| The ation i is no doubt very eee and 
yet Tneophilus had a delicate: and noble ſoul 
which you may ſuppoſe, by his refuſing to accept 
the five hundred guineds which his father would 
fain have preſſed __ him. | g 

- nll his father offered aims 48 a nad fy 
obedience 4 Theophilus could not ſo ops ——_— 
and his refaſal gave me Mg | 


f V i, * 1, K MS SS 


ha you ſarprined avi?" is | Ml 


On no, I think it nothing but natural. 


guineas and his diamonds,. conſequently might 
place Olympia beyond the reach of poverty; it 
would have been ſhocking, at the very moment 
he was eternally going to abandon his father, to 
2 OI a benefaction which was offered as 
: M 4 a gratuity 


| 
| 
| 


— 


N 
ö 
| 
| 
' 


a gratuity for cas very reverſe of his own ; 
it would have been mean, it would have been per- 
fidious, to have taken the money: but n us Te 


turn to our hiſtory, '! 


- Theophilus quitted Olympia at midnight; and 
went to the Maſquerade He ſent away his ſer- 
vants, telling them he would return in Derval's 
carriage; he then diſguiſed himſelf, put on his 


maſk, called a hackney-coach, and inſtantly went | 


back; the poſt-chaiſe was ready, he conducted, 
or rather dragged, the panting nn to ber 
ſeat, and away * went. 


There was no purſuit; "wy tons Theo- 
plillus had taken, aſſured him, that as ſoon as the 
Baron diſcovered his flight, he would immediately 
imagine he had fled/ to Spain: the artifice! ſuc - 
ceeded as he had ſuppoſed, and they A 
without accident, at London. ith 


His firſt care was to find out a Prieft of the 
Catholic religion, and then, at midnight, in the 
ꝓreſence of two domeſtics, he received the hand 
and faith of the mournful Olympia, who, bathed 


in tears, had no appearance of a young Bride, in 
the action of being united to the man ſhe loved; 
ſhe rather ſeemed a Gs . 


* 
z 1 4 
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A few days after their marriage, Theophilus, 
who did not think himſelf ſafe where ſo many 
French were continually ſeen, quitted London, and 
departed for Edinburgh. Let us now leave Olym- 
pia and him, buried in an obſcure part of Scot- 
land ;. and be it ſufficient to ſay, that, there they 
paſt the. ſpring-time of their lives in gloomy 
privacy, misfortune, and regret, and return we 
co the unhappy father of Thecpbilus. 


It was long before he even ſuſpected his ſon's 
flight; Theophilus ſet off juſt as the Baron went 
to bed; and in the morning when he awoke, he 
heard with unconcern, that "Theophilus was not 
come home; ſuppoſing that Derval, when they 
leſt che Maſquerade, had engaged him in ſome 
party of pleaſure. At ten o'clock, however, he 
{ent to Derval, and was told, that when he left 
the Maſquerade; he went to- breakfaſt at * 
Countty-houſe, a league from Paris. | 


The Baron then did not _ his ſon be- 
fore dinner. Three clock came, but no Theo- 
philus appeared; and the Baron was the more 
uncaſy, inaſmuch as Theophilus, naturally prudent 
and regular in his conduct, had never been of 
luch parties before. Burprized and reſtleſs, the 
Baron mounted his horſe, and went himſelf 0 
Derval's Country-houſe, where he learnt Theo- 


2 ——  philus 


— 
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philus had never been. Deryal could give him no 
information; but, fearful of being again guilty of 
ſome indiſcretion that might affect his friend, he 
anſwered with precaution to the Baron's queſ- 
tions; and gave him even to ſuppoſe, that he had 
paſſed the night at the Maſquerade with Theo- 
philus. This ſomewhat quieted the Baron's fears, 


He returned home, and went into his ſon's cham- 


ber, where, cauſing the bureau-to be opened, he 
found the jewels and diamonds were gone. This 


brought to his mind. the agitation of "Theophilus, 


the evening before, when he took leave of his 


father, and he no longer doubted, The nan 
he dreaded was but too real. 


„ ally perſuaded Theophilus was gone for Spain, 


the Baron determined to follow him thithex in per- 
ſon, and ſet off poſt immediately; but mental and 


bodily fatigue brought on a fever, which obliged 


him to ſtop at ——, where he lay for ſome time 
e ill. 


-- 


«His recovery was flow, and his ien in- 


8 him, the waters of Bareges (18) only could 


re-eſtabliſh his health; he, therefore, determined 
to paſs three months at that place. The melan- 
choly reflections he had there leiſure to make, 
ſerved but to increaſe his afflictions, which were 
heightened by the bittereſt repentance, Through 
4 © —_—_ his 
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tis on conduct he had loſt a dear and only ſon 
he was the dupe of his artifice, the victim of the 
violence himfelf had uſed; then it was that he 
firſt felt how dangerous it is to abuſe power, and 
how abſurd to ſacrifice nature, juſtice, and honour,- 
to ambition. His fortune was immenſe;>but how 
might he enjoy it? He no longer had a ſon ! He 
recollected the beauty; the gentleneſs, and the 
virtues of Olympia, and was obliged to own ſhe 
would have made him and his ſon happy. He 
could not condemn a paſſion” in Theophilus, 
which he himſelf had endeavoured to create, 
and approved: and what compleated his deſpair, 
was the certitude that his ſon would never have 
ged from his friends, his father, and his native 
land, had he not endeavoured to force upon him 
a marriage he deteſted. 

In fact, had the Baron done nothing more than 
reſuſe his conſent to the union of Theophilus and- 
Olympia——had he not menaced the former, to“ 
deprive him for ever of his liberty, ſhould he con- 
tinue to refuſe the hand of Mademoiſelle De Lifba,- 
Theophilus, though he might have bemoaned, 
would have ſubmitted to the injuſtice of his fate. 
And if it be true that Olympia was worthy. the 
attachment ſhe had inſpired, of which there was- 
little doubt, ſhe herſelf would have prevailed on 
him to ſacrifice an unhappy paſſion. Theſe re- 

CET M 6 flections 
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fe&ions did not eſcape the Baron; he had never 
in reality, formed the barbarous reſolution of im- 
priſoning his ſon; this menace was meant but to 
intimidate; and be learnt, too late, that fear 
is more likely to produce diſſimulation than 
obedienctge. 1 8 0X2 Gong 


The unhappy Baron remained four months at 
Bareges, and then returned to Paris, {till flatter- 
ing himfelf with the hope of finding his ſon, 
no pains to diſcover the place of his retreat; he 
ſent. a truſty perſon into Switzerland, Holland, 
and England, but in vain.” He _ 
— — nſbruruage ad 


Many of his friends adviſed bim to marry 1 2 
Madame de Liſba eſpecially, with whom he was 
now more intimate than ever, was inceflantly | 
repeating, that an amiable wife alone could make: in 
him forget an ungrateful ſon. The Baron, at firſt, ho 
rejected this advice; but being only five and forty, co 
and ambitious, reſtleſs, and deſolate, he ſoon be- pu 
gan to liſten to it. The offer of a brilliant ne 
alliance, and the deſire of children, at laſt de- he 
termined him to eſpouſe Mademoiſelle de Liſba, be 
the ſame young lady to whom. he weuld have” I to 
married Theophilus. The Baron flattered him- ta 

be 


ſelf, he would zeward him for the miſeries of 
which 


4 4. 4 * 
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which ſhe had been the innocent cauſe; but this 
illuſion was of ſhort duration. 


The ene Baron could not 3 


the character of his wife ; ſhe was ſdow weak⸗ 


enough to vaunt of her coquettries, and her love 
of perfect freedom. Equally ignorant and idle, 
her converſation was equally frivolous and inſipid. 
She had beſides all the vices of a fooliſh coquette, 
who cannot diſſemble that ſhe knows the is not 
handſome ; ſhe was envious, malignant in ſpeech, 
and unequal in temper: her underſtanding was' 
mean, her imaginaion depraved, her heart cold, 
and her want of feeling made her incapable of 
contributing to the happineſs of her huſband,; - 
liſtening to the advice af her e; or We 
92 Herbe va rei 610 / 
As men as ſhe was married, and gang looſes! 
into the world, ſhe was no longer to be found at 
home; ſhe made viſits, not to fulfil a duty, but ts 
conſume three or four hours a day; ſhe went to 
public places for the ſame reaſon; the loved 
neither Plays nor Operas, but they laſted three 
hours; and ſhe found a great pleaſure in remem- 

vali as ſhe entered her box, that ſhe was going 
to get rid of ſo much time. She naturally had a 
taſte for play, and yet, however attractive it might 
be, lhe would not have ſet down to Lat Dauphin 
; with 
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with the ſame delight, had fhe not remembered 
it was her cuſtom to play til! thrce och in the 
morning; that ſhe {tould therefore lie til one the 
next day, and conſequently that half the day would 
be over before ſhe was up. Such were her con- 
tinual calculations ; and thus do all thoſe with to 


abridge life, who have no rational mode of em- 
Nein their time. 


The deſpairing Baron, while he lamented the 
errors of his wife, remembered the wrongs of his 


ſon; who had fled, only that he might not be 
forced to marry a perſon by whom he was thus 
hourly made wretched.. 


: Oh Theophilus ! cried he, I was a tyrant, that 
wanted to ſacrifice my ſon to my vanity; my 
puniſhment-is moſt equitable and moſt ſevere. I 
feel now how much I deceived myſelf, on the means 
of making you happy, and how well founded 
your reſiſtance was. Blinded by pride and am- 
bition, I am doubly their victim ; I have loſt my 
ſon, yet experience the ſame pangs as though * 
1 1 me. 18 


Time only increaied the Baron's torments, till, 
at laſt, his wife diſhonoured him ſo openly, that 
the- Baron, by the advice of his friends, deter- 
mined to ſhut her up in a Convent, where this 
N | unhappy 


an 


and 279 leagues from Paris, 
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unhappy woman died before the end of the year: 


and thus was the Baron vo Shen a 5 and 
juſtly deteſted tie. Fire 


He had no child by a this ſecond marriage, * 
found himſelf more deſolate in the world than 
ever. Overwhelmed with ſorrow, tired of his 
exiſtence, purſued by the ever preſent. memory 
of a dear ſon loſt, he reſolved to, travel, and to 
ſeek in foreign lands that eaſe which he could not 
find in his own, He departed for Denmark, 
viſited Copenhagen (a), Roſchild, F rederickſ- 
burgh (5), and many other other places.. 


Embarking afterwards on pen aſmall merchant 
ſhip, he was driven by contrary winds upon the coaſt 
of Norway. Here the veſſel got entangled among 
a multitude of iſlands, but, aided by the Coaſting 
Pilots, was brought into a ſmall gulf, ſurrounded 
by enormous mountains, where it was ſheltered 
on all ſides from the winds. The Baron landed, 
and was brought to a village, the ſingularity of 
which fixed his attention. 


This village is compoſed of about thirty ag 
all built on the ſides of rocks that m out into the 


(a) Situated at the eaſtern fide of the Iſle of Zeland, 


* 
« © - 


ſea: 


(5) Odenſee is the aha | 
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ſea, and behind which riſe mountains, whoſe ſun» 
mits are hid in the clouds, and whoſe ſides are 
covered with the fir and the juniper-tree. Each 
habitation ſtood by itſelf, and was ſeparated from 
the next, either by a precipice or the ſea; The 


houſes were not very diſtant from each other, yet | 


had no communication ; and the neighbours, when 
viſiting each other, muſteither make a long tour, 
or clamber rocks and mountains almoſt in- 
acceſſible. [0 


During the ſummer, they hold a correſpondence 


by means of their fiſhing-boats, in which they fit 
and talk to their neighbours who remain in their 
houſes ; ſo that the children in this ſmall Republic 
learn how to conduct a boat, and little boys and 
girls are ſeen hardily unmooring their barks, and 
with the help of an oar, ſteering to ſee their 
acquaintance. In winter, the ice produces a 
'more eaſy and prompt communication, 


- The people feed on fiſh, rye-bread, and a kind 
of cakes made of flour, raiſins, and honey. They 
are all in eaſy circumſtances, The men are ex- 
cellent Sailors, and do not marry till they have 
made ſeveral voyages ; with the money they fave 
they embelliſh their houſes, which are all painted 
and varniſhed without, and ornamented within, 


— Oo 
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like the proved habitations- . reer o 
Holland. 4 h Ni bin <2Uur. 
As 10 as a 2 ts. 
money by his voyages, he chuſes a wife, and fixes 
for ever on the rock where he was born, Here 
dwells happineſs; nor can he conceive it exiſts at 
a diſtance from his parents, his wife, and his 
children; The inhabitants of the village are 
uniformly clothed ; the men in blue, the women. 
in jackets and petticoats of white cloth, with a 
narrow-edging of blue ſilk or ſtuff, The head- 
dreſs of the young maidens, conſiſts in platting 
their hair, and fixing it with a golden · pin to the top 
of the head. Theſe people are as remarkable for 
their virtues and the purity of their manners, as 
for the n of the . they t (4). 


The * to which the n Was brought, 
belonged to a man who ſpoke German well, and 
the Baron knew enough of the language not to 
ſtand in need of an Interpreter. His Hoſt was a 
venerable old man of ſeventy-two; he led: the 
Baron into a ſmall chamber, neatly furniſhed, the 
window of which opened towards the. ſeas The. 


a) The Ae ities il neee 
by a friend, who. paſſed fire days in this * "ON: 


Angel- Sound. 
— 
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Baron aſked ſeveral queſtions, particularly if he 
had many children, e 


Ves, thank God, anſwered the old mam I 
have ſix daughters married, in this village; bez 
ſides which, I have a fon in my n his wie, 
and ſeven children. 


Are none of ev grandchildren married? 


Oh yes, Sir; the eldeſt has © a daughter 4 te 
years old.. 


And thus you have ſeen a great peo 


5 „ Ves Sir; and what is a ſil greater bergie 
my own mother is living. ty 


, Your mother! how old is ſhe ? 
* Ninety-five, and in good health. 
Does ſhe live with you? 


Moſt certainly. 


I doubt not but you make her life happy ! But 
tell me, venerable man, are you likewiſe happy in 
_ children? 

1241 How 


f he 


ut 
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How can a good father be otherwiſe ? I have 
every reaſon to be ſatisfied with mine. I inſtructed 
them'to the beſt of my power; I married them 
according to their inclinations, and they love 
me; this is all very natural. 


Wh |: have none been diebe 


None; I laid no reſtrictions on them that 
were not conformable to reaſon, or preſeribed by 
duty, and they have been always compliant. 
Had I been tyrannical, I had no doubt loſt a part 
of my authority, My eldeſt fon Imarkin, would 
have perhaps occaſioned much miſery to an ambiti- 
ous father. When he returned from his feafaring 
life, I propoſed to him to marry the daughter of the 
richeſt man in the village. I will think of it 
father, ſaid he. Some time after, he came and 
told me he loved Kenilia, the daughter of our 
next neighbour. I objected to her poverty: he 
repeated, I love her. I ſee her at work every day 
from my window, making her houſe neat, and 
taking care of her old Aunt. I meet her ſome- 
times a fiſhing, and when I row towards her, ſhe 
rows away; ſhe does the ſame by every young 
man in the village. She is good, modeſt, and 
induſtrious, father, and I love her. What could 
I anſwer to all this? ſaid the old man. Put your- 
felf.in my place ; would you have ſacrificed your 

fon 
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ſon to avarice ? On, no! What heart of ſtone 
could reſiſt the ſupplications of a. ſon, aſking. a 
favour on which the happineſs of his life depends. 
I gave my conſent ; my ſon married Kenilia, and L 
have thirty years received the bleſſings and tranſ- 
port of gratitude. Not one of my children are 
more affectionate than my ſon Imarkin; yet ſince 
his marriage he has owned, that had I forced his 
inclination, he, at that time, was capable of com- 
mitting ſome folly, of again embarking, perhaps, 
and flying from his father. Such are the fruits 
of tyranny: it produces diſobedience and n 


The Baron heard, not and a About 
which opened every wound of his heart. Aſter 
this converſation the old man led the Baron inta 


the room where his family was aſſembled, and 


preſented him to his aged grandmother; the re- 
vered object of her ſon's tendereſt affection, and 
adored by all her offspring. She fat in an arm« 
chair ſurrounded by her grandchildren and great 


grandchildren; it was evening, and Imarkin, 
placed beſide his dear Kenilia, related ſtories 
and incidents of his voyages, while the women 
and children liſtened as they worked, and to 


which the boys, who had never been at nn 
best attention. 
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The Baron contemplated for ſome. time, with 
mournful tenderneſs, this inter2ſting picture, and 
then returned to his chamber. No ſooner was he 
alone, than a thouſand diſtracting reflections of- 
fered themſelves to his imagination. Alas! ſaid 
he, and am then reduced to envy,ghe fate of this 

obſcure old man? That image of pure-felicity his 
family offers, I have deſpiſed, ſacrificed, loſt, be- 
yond retrieving. I am a father without a ſon 
might have confirmed my ſon's happineſs ; 
like this old man, might have ſeen his gratitude, 
have held his children in my arms, and have lived in 
the midſt of a happy family. But my injuſtice 
has driven him from me, and the world, to me, 1s 
now a deſert. 


While theſe thoughts were paſſing in bis mind, 
the Baron walked diſtractedly about his room; 
the tears courſed each other down his cheeks, and 


he ſpent the greateſt part of the night in this 


fearful agitation, Sometimes he imagined The- 
ophilus was dead, and that he beheld and wept - 
over his tomb; at others he ſuppoſed him over- 
whelmed by poverty, imploring heaven for his 
wife and children. He ſaw his miſery, he heard 
his groans, and his blood ran cold with horror” 
and pity z he abhorred, he curſt that ſenſeleſs ambi- 
tion, that guilty pride, which had ſmothered every 
tender emotion of nature, every principle of juſ- 
3 tice 
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Yice in his heart, and had made him a prey to 
Luperfluous regret and eternal remorſe. e 


-. 


Fatigue ind grief ik laſt obliged the Berche th 
lie down; it was morning before his eyes were 
cloſed. When he had ſlept ſome time, he Was 
"awakened by clamorous ſongs and ſhouts of joy; 
he ſoon diſtinguiſhed this tumultuous nbiſe came 
from without; he opened his window, and faw 
ten or twelve boats ornamented with green 


branches, and full of men, women, and children, | 


who ſung in full chorus, and who appeared ani- 
mated by the moſt e Faker. Ko 


The little fleet advanced towards the houſe, 
and the old man entered the Baron's chamber, to 
tell him theſe ſmall veſſels were all full of bis 
children and grandchildren; there you ſee my fix 
daughters, continued he, with their huſbands and 
offspring. They all come to celebrate my mo- 

ther's birth-day, and we have every year, on the 
fame occaſion, the ſame rejoicing. Oh, that! 
may continue to ſee it every year as long as live! 
— ie 
But your houſe cannot contain them all? 


Well- a. day, no, and that is the reaſon we do 
not all live together; but I and my ſons are going 
to carry our mother on board that bark, where 
985 you 
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you fee a kind of canopy decorated with ribands; 
after which we ſhall all go to a place by the ſea- 
ſide, about a league off, and dine, every one at the 
lame table. We roſe this morning to go and fiſh 
for our dinner. We have been very ſucceſsful, 
but we are always ſo on this occaſion: God 
bleſſes our endeavours. Some of our girls and 
their aſſiſtants ſtay to dreſs the dinner, and if 
you wiſh to ſee people happy, continued the old 
man, come along with us, | 


So ſaying, he RY the Baron by the arm, and 
brought him into the chamber of their common 
mother ; ſhe was ſurrounded by as many of the 
family as could find room, and held a NEW Horn 
infant on her knees, 


Come here my ſon, ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
the old man; come and give thy benediction to 
the child that is born to us this morning. Out 
dear Vellia cannot come this year to the family 
feaſt; ſhe was brought to-bed while they were 
fiſhing ; but. look was a charming t che 
has _ us. 4 


The old man, with a full heart, took the child in 


his arms, kiſſed it, and gave it back to his aged pay 
rent, who ſcarcely could reſolve to part with i it; ſhe 
looked at it with inexpreſſible rapture for a conſi- 
| q derable 
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derable time, but, atlaſt, conſented to let it go. 
The old man, then, aſſiſted by his ſon and ſons- in. 
law, took up his mother in her arm-chair, and 
carried her on board her boat; the only one 
which had a tilt, or was ornamented with ribands, 


As ſoon as ſhe was ſeated, their ſongs, their 
ſhouts, and acclamations- again began. This 
was the ſignal of departure. The Baron had the 
honour of being placed in the Mother- bark, for 


ſo it was called; and, after three quarters of an 


hour's navigation, the little fleet n at it's 
deſtined port. 


Immediately the women, who had ſtaid at the 
Tent to prepare the dinner, ran to the water's 
edge to receive the mother; and the family being 
then all aſſembled, as ſoon as they had carried her 
on thore, her ſon fell on his knees before her, and 
begged her blefling for himſelf and all their 
children, 


The mother then raiſed her aged hands to 
heaven——Grant, oh God, ſaid ſhe, that my ſon, 
even to the laſt moment of his life, may enjoy the 
fame felicity thou haſt given me; may his children 
ever be to him, what he has been to his happy 
mother ! Bleſs, oh God, theſe children which 

are the delight of my old eyes, and repay yet to 
„ my 


ar 
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my ſon, the ſeventy-two years of yl 1 owe 
his ads ha and virtues. 


As the ended, her cl arms fell pane 
ſhoulders of her ſon; ſhe claſped his neck, and 
mingled her tears with his; the children, whoſe hearts 
all overflowed with happineſs, came in their turns, 
and were all affectionately kiſſed by the mother and 
the ſon. This moving ceremony ended, they went 
into the Tent, and fat down to table, where 
pure joy and innocent gaiety ſucceeded the tender- 
neſs they had juſt experienced. Dinner over, 
they carried the mother into a charming meadow; 
where they all joined in different fports of leaping, 
running, and dancing; and toward the decline'of 
day re-embarked, and ee her fafely home. * 


No e tongue can deſcribe the Baron eg | 
during this day; a picture ſo delightful but re- 
minded him of his miſery ; and happineſs ſo pure, 
excited only bitter, but fruitleſs repentance in his 
bolom. Notwithitanding, however, the pain, 
inſtead of pleaſure, which theſe things gave him, 
he left his reſpectable hoſt with admiration and 
tenderneſs, though he departed more unhappy, 
more ſenſible of his misfortune than ever. 


The veſſel ſailed for Holland, and the Baron 
arrived at Amſterdam in Auguſt, He ſtaid a 
VOL. 111, N few 
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few.days in this city, and then went to Utrecht; 


here he was not above two leagues from the 
reſidence of the Moravian Brethren, a numerous 


ſociety of men and v ſo called, who all live 
in one houſe, at the entrance. of a pleaſant. village 
named Zaſt. The Baron was deſirous of ſeeing 
4. ſociety, every way ſo; worthy. to excite tho 


hg * a traveller (10). 


75 arrived at Zaſt about three in the a 
and one of the Adminiſtrators of the houſe under- | 


took to be his Guide. He was a venerable Mora» 
vian brother, who ſpoke French well, and an- 
ſwered all the Baron's inquiries with equal good 
ſenſe and politeneſs. After having ſeen the part 
of the buildings where the women, as well as 
that where the men lived, ſeparate from each other, 
the Baron aſked his conductor, if the Moravians 
admitted indifferently to their ſociety people af 
all nations ? 


Yes, replied the brother, of all Chriſtian | 


nations. 
But pray are not you Calviniſts ? 


That is the prevailing religion, but we tolerate 
all ſets, 


What 
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| What do you require of thoſe you admit? 


Do you receive married people? 


Yes; excluſive of what you have ſeen, there is 
another wing to the building where the married 
people live ; each family has a convenient apart- 
ment; it is neceſſary the man ſhould know ſome 
trade, or poſſeſs fome uſeful talent; ſuch for example 
as painting, engraving, and likewiſe moneyenough 
to begin with. We do not aſk thoſe to work 
vrho have an independent income. 


You inquire the character of ſuch as come to 
live among you no doubt ? 


Certainly ; and it is neceſſary that one of the 
Adminiſtrators, at leaſt, ſhould be anſwerable for 
their conduct. 


This happy and peaceable abode, is a ſure aſylum 
azainft tyranny, Whoever is oppreſſed in their 
own country, by changing their name, addreſſing 
themſelves to the Ancients, and bringing proper 
recommendations, may here be received, and here 
live for ever unknown, And more than once has 
this place been the refuge of unfortunate virtue, 


N 2 and 
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and perſecuted lovers. Here is found the firſt of 
human privileges; that is, perfect Liberty. Tied by 
no vow, we are detained by no conſtraint; we 
can travel and return, or quit the place for ever. 
But come, continued the Adminiſtrator, come 
and ſee what will deſerve your attention. The 
Baron waked as from a revery, and followed his 
Guide, who brought him among the ſhops; for 
all the lower parts of that vaſt houſe are full of 
them, in which were ſold the various works of 
the Moravian men and women. Theſe ſhops 
have a charming effect, all ſorts of things may 
there be had, mercery, ſhoes, houſhold furniture, 


porcelain, pictures, &c. The women likewiſe make 


very good lace, They never put two prizes upon 
their goods, and what they alk is always very 
' reaſonable. Their apartments are over their ſhops. 


.; The Baron greatly admired the animated effect, 


zz. TAE CES 


duced. As he went out of a Turner 5 ſhop, he 

paſſed before that of a Deſigner, and went in: a 
young boy, of about eight years old, was ſitting 
behind the counter to take care of the ſhop; he 
Was reading with his head inclined, and his 
hair, in large ringlets, hung over his cheeks and 
forchead, He roſe when he ſaw the Baron enter, 
threw his head back to ſhake his locks behind, 
and diſcovered one of the fineſt countenances 


nature 
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nature ever formed. The Baron was ſtruck 
motionleſs for a moment with ſurpriſe, while the 
boy, with youthful careſſes, came running to the 
Adminiſtrator, and calling him his friend. What, 
ſaid the Baron, is this charming boy French? 


No, replied the Adminiſtrator, he is Engliſh, 
but he ſpeaks three or four languages already 1 
and is beſides ſo gentle, ſo obliging, ſo induſtrious, 
and fo deſirous to learn, that every body loves 
him; he is the ſpoilt child of the houſe, We all 
careſs Polydore, for that is his Chriſtian name. 


It is mine likewiſe, replied the Baron. Alas! 
charming boy, continued he, mayeſt thou for 


thy own ſake, never * other conformity 
with me. a pets | 


The tone and manner of the Baron while 2 
pronounced theſe words, drew the attention of 
young Polydore; he looked up at the Baron for 
ſome time, then ſtood on tip-toe, and held out his 
arms to kiſs him; the Baron affected by this 
action, took up the boy and claſped him to his 
bolom——My lovely little fellow, cried 1 e. 
happy is thy father . 


No, he is not, replied _- ſighing. | 


N 3 He 
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He has lately loſt a wife that he loved, ſaid the 
Moravian brother; but he finds in this child, his 
own induſtry, his ſtudies, and his virtue, the beſt 
conſolations to a misfortune ſo great. 


The boy, at mention of his mother, dropt a tear 
to her memory; while the Baton tenderly kiſſed 
him, then ſat down and took him on his knee. 
The Adminiſtrator perceiving the Baron inclined. 
to ſtay, aſked his permiſſion to leave him for half 
an hour, and went out. The Baron being now 
alone with Polydore, kept looking on the boy in 
{lence, who on his part did not ſeem leſs atten- 
tive. After a few minutes, Polydore took one of 
the Baron' s bands and kiſſed it with great expreſ- 
ſion. Charming boy! ſaid the Baron, doſt thou 
read my heart? Doſt thou feel all ou: haſt 
— ' 


1 feel I love you, replied rana. 
"Thou loveſt _ 
Ves, 1 do; but you cannot tell why. 


And why? 


| Becauſe you are very like my papa. 


he 
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The Baron's heart beat ſo viotently, he could 
not utter a word, At laſt, raiſing his eyes to 


| heaven, Oh God! cried he, may I hope Tt—— 


May I flatter myſelf——The ſingularity of theſe 
circumſtances, the name of this child, the ſuper- 
natural feelings he inſpires me with——all ſeem 


to announce — Tell me, ſweet boy, where is 


thy father ? conduct me to him. 


He left me, a little while; gel viſit one of 
our if 0 brethren, 4 


Where does this brother Wäg 1 

| Beſide our chamber, over this ſhop. . | 
Let us go there. 
If you pleaſe. 


The Baron roſe. Polydore till holding him by 
the hand, ſhut the ſhop-door, went with him, and 
conducted him to a ſmall chamber, where they 
found an old maid-ſervant, whom Polydere de- 
fired to go and ſeek his father, A univerſal agi- 
tation ſeized the Baron; he fat down, but till 
kept hold of Polydore's hand. His exceflive 
anxiety, and the warfare of his paſſions, gave his 
phyſiognomy an air of wildneſs which intimidated 


L a Polydore; 
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Polydore; and the boy durſt look at him ne 
longer. eee ee when 
. See a” & Slow. z nob 
bed ent ina bag Wale. 207 1. Mis 


Here comes papa, ſaid Napier ht þ jay: 


The blood ruſhed in the Baron's face, and at 
the ſame. inſtant returned, and left. him pale and 
cold; he trembled, he roſe, he fell upon his chair 
again; his attention was fixed upon the dbor; 
a man entered With inquiſitive avidity, with 
open and wildly ſteady eyes, the Baron looked 
Nature e a A ann was os 
e 175 {4 | 

7 nog Wa 14160 | L. 

Nine years fuferings; n nine yours of n re- 
Mabe are all forgotten. The ſon, the father 
are found; they are in each others arms; they 
mingle the tears of joy; they ſeem each to re- 


ceive a new exiſtence, and ſorrow, for a moment, 
is loſt in U 


11 1 


WB Pi ity it is, Char 3 of 6900 affliction muſt 
A to; diſturb joy ſo pure. 


* "Wa as Theqghiles and the Baron had re- 
"covered the faculty of ſpeech, they mutually ſaid 
nearly the ſame things; each had experienced the 
fame pangs, the ſame heart-rending repentance 3 
| and 
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and each had forgotten the wrongs he had received. 
Theophilus, kneeling, implored his father's par- 
don; while his father, bathed in tears, conjured 
him to forgive the violence and tyranny that had 
brought on all their miſery. 


At laſt the Baron, after having a thouſand times 
embraced his fon, took the young Polydore in his 
arms, and made Theophilus as happy as it was 
poſſible in his ſituation to be, by loading the lovely 
boy with the tendereſt careſſes of the tendereſt 
father. Theophilus beheld with rapture his dear 
Polydore on the boſom of the Baron; but even 
in the midſt af theſe his tranſports, the name of 
Olympia more than once eſcaped his lips; the 
ſmile of joy would inſtantly change to the deep 
ſigh of ſorrow, and thus did new ſubjects of re- 
morſe ariſe out of his very: I 


As ſoon as the ER Was i little more 1 
he remarked, with ſurprize and grief, the dreadful 
change viſible in Theophilus; it was his heart 
only that knew him inſtantly, his eyes might have 
been miſtaken. T heophilus was only in his thirtieth 
year, but a fearful paleneſs and meagerneſs had 
deprived his countenance of that air of youth, 
which ought {tilt to have given it grace. Time 
deſtroys only the freſnneſs of beauty, but mis- 
fortune changes the expreſſion of the fcatufes j in 
C8 vain 
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vain, was «he ſparkling fre ſought for which for- 
merly animated his eyes; his body languiſhing 


and ſpiritleſs, * Wi aden Mb 
Wasbek. | 0 


4133144 R ” . ray, ſ 


The objects by which t we was ſurrounded, did 


not leſs forcibly affect the Baron; the chamber 
where he had paſſed many years was naked of all 
ornament, his bed was of ſtraw, and ſo was the 
bed of Polydore; evety thing he beheld contri- 
buted to increaſe his regret : at laſt the Baron, 
preſſing Theophilus by the hand, ſaid, Let us be 
gone, my dear Theophilus, let us not tarry; de- 
part we from this obſcure aſylum, where you fo 
long have ſorrowed, from the ſight of a place that 


wounds my eyes, and rends my heart; come, re- 


turn to thy country, return to the houſe of thy 
Fathers. ; i fe. 24 


Since, my father, replied the ſorrowful Theo- 
philus, you thus kindly. pardon: my errors, and 
own my child, my. life ſhall be conſecrated to 
your future happineſs. I will not heſitate to fol - 
low; only permit me, once more, to lead Polydore 
to the tomb of his unhappy mother, 


Theophilus could not proceed, his feelings 
zmpeded ſpeech ; nor could the Baron reply but 
with his tears. Theophilus beheld them, and was 

| ſtill 
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ſtil more deeply affected. What f my father, cried 


he, do you honour her dear memory with 5 
nal tear? 2D © £43 DI HLSONSE 2b; 13; 


ien Ain 


My grief or her asd oe RR ketle 
ine N N can 


T heophilus, when he heard this, aggin embraced 
his father. Alas! ſaid he, and could you at length 
have loved, could you, have. s * 49 1 
ſhe. now no Met. ne: d als b93 


' Theophilus could ſay no more, be tore br 
from the Baron' s arms, hid his eyes, took Poly 
dore by t the hand, and haſtily left t che room 


Mt 7 75 


While the unfortunate Theophilus wept, for the 
laſt time, over the tomb of Olympia, the Baron 
gave the neceſſary orders for their departure; 
and after taking proper leave of the Adminiſtrators, 
he with his ſon and grandſon got into their ear- 
riage and went for Utrecht, whither they did nat 


arrive till late at night. The next evening; when 


Polydore was gone to bed, the Baron gave his 
ſon a circumſtantial account of every thing Gat 
had happened ſince their ſeparation. 


Here the Baronneſs intetrupted her narrative, 
and the children were ſent to bed. The follow- 
ing evening the thus continued: 

| N 6 Theophilus, 
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Theophilus, as. ſoon as his father had ended, 
related, his ſtory, in turn. Aſter detenbing he 
grief and remorſe he underwent at quitting his 
father and France, he entered into a detail of his 


flight, his arrival at London, his nen and 
ann for Scotland. FRET + 


0 « 


4 Arved at \ Edinb d continued | Theophi- 
<< Jus, we had once more the precaution to change 
„ our name. I ſoon after engaged in ſome af- 
fairs of commerce, but was ignorant of men 
and buſineſs. I was deceived, I deceived my- 
„ ſelf, and, in leſs than eight months, I loſt and 
</ expended above half the ſum I had brought 
% out of France. In the mean time my wife 
.< was ready to lie-in, and ten months after our 
« marriage Polydore was born. Alas! I be- 

came a father only to become more ſenſible 
E of my miſery. I wept over my dear child, 
6 while the paſſionate tenderneſs with which he 
s inſpired me diſtracted me to the ſoul ; a thou- 
„ ſand times have I kifled him, with all the en- 
% thuſiaſm of fatherly affection; and as often have 
l groaned over his deſtiny, without daring to 
« thank heayen for having given him to my arms. 


6] carefully locked theſe cruel ſorrows in the 
e bottom of my heart, fearful my wife ſhould ſee 
66 them. I wiſhed her to imagine. me ſatisfied 

7 „ « with 
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« with my fate, and thus was deprived-6f the 
<« mournful conſolation of telling her my griefs. 
Thad loſt the illuſions that had ſeduced me, 
and Olympia was nothing more to me than a 
& dear friend. Love had ceaſed" to enſſave my 
<« reaſon, and a tender and ſolid friendſtip might 
have made us happy, had not a want of confi- 
& dence robbed it of it's pureſt ſweets. I owed 
« to the repoſe of Olympia the concealment of 
my feelings, my reflections, my remorſe, which, 
thus conſtrained, became each day more and 
4 moxe inſupportable. Neither was I without 
<<. my fears, that Olympia ſecretly eheriſhed the 
« fame ſenſations, and this idea N to 
nen, Im 001 14 „eee 1:39), een. 
99 E -e 1 rn 
% The. au an. equality of. b Olympiv's 

< temper, and her tenderneſs, might to have af- 
« ſured me to the contrary. From the firſt moment 
« ] received her plighted faith, to the laſt of her 
« life, never did a word of complaint eſcape her 
« lips; never did ſhe afflict my heart by one 
« mournful reflection, or one indirect reproach. 
« Often would ſhe ſpeak of her happineſs, and 
« ſeem to think me happy; but it was but too 


. natural to ſuſpect, another made uſe of the ſame 


* diſfimulation oneſelf employed. 


| « Befides 
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* Beſides that I have ſeveral times 'furprized 


ec her bathed in tears, have trembled white 1 in- 
<« terrogated, and liſtened without believing 4 for 
& ſhe'never failed to attfibute ſuch appearances to 
* an exceſs of ſenſibility, or to cauſes totally 
foreign to our fituation. It was neceffary to 
„ make her ſuppoſe I — nee 1 


and this added an additional baus. ] 


* Ir. $37 


cs eater dat | 


« during which time, having totally ſpent above 
« half the fum I poſſeſſed, I determined to buy an 
„ annuity on my wife and fon's lives, with ſix 


„ hundred guineas which yet remained. Olympia 


« wiſhed to return to England; I was willing, 


« and we departed without delay. Arrived at 
«* London, I only thought of placing the ſmall 


« remains of a ſmall fortune out to the beſt 
* advantage, and was happy to think it might 
« yet afford a mere ſubſiſtence to my wife and 
* child: this affair ſettled to my mind, we retired 
* to a village ſome miles diſtant from London; 
« where I might ſtill have found happineſs, had 


«jt not been for bitter Remembrance, which 


« deprived me of repoſe, and took from me that 
« eafe which is the ſweeteft charm of ſolitude. 


„Not that I regretted fortune or worldly 
parade, but I ſighed for glory; I groaned to ſee 
« myſelt, 
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myſelſ at twoend twenty, baniſhed my country, 


and buried in a village with the mournſul Victim 
« of my fdlly, and an unfortunate child deſtined 
« 40, obſcurity and diſtreſs. I could nat drive 
« from my imagination the diſtracting. idea. of a 
te father's pangs, whom I had never ceaſed to 
% love. Many a time, Sir, have I ſuppoſed: yu 
« finking under your grief, and offering expiring” 
« complaiats to heaven, againſt the guilty a * 
Wr 3 


« This n picture was ever e to my 
« fancy, overwhelmed me by day, and fearfully 
<« have I awaked, bathed in a cold fiveat, with 
every convulſion of deſpair and terror, crying 
«mmm Curſe ms not, my father | Conclude not that 
«© horrible improcation . Thus did my dreadfut 
i remorſe oſten trouble the ſleep of my child, and 
% ſink deep in the heart amm 
fortunate mne 


* We eee years . 
« when an unforeſeen event plunged us into the 
every depths of miſery : the man in whoſe bands 
„I had placed my fix hundred guineas became a 
* bankrupt, and thus I loſt all the money I pof- 
« ſefled. in the world. I will ſpare your ſenſibi- 
« lity, * * a detail of what 1 felt at this 
moment. 
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c“ moment.——At laſt, the ſtrong ſenſations'of 


the huſband and the father, gave me the borti- 
e tude I ſtood ſo much in need of. I had been 


& ſearnt to draw in my youth, and this talent, 
& which had been my amuſement in ſolitude, be- 
& came now a uſeful reſource. I knew a cele- 
& brated Engraver in London, of whom I aſked 
cc employment; he gave it me, and ſix months 
& after, being ſatisfied with my performances, 
« he offered me an apartment in his un 
21 e ̃ , 
ce This 2 was a Moravian brother, had 
© lived four years at Zaſt, acquainted me with 
e the nature of that eſtabliſhment, and I, in conſe- 
« quence ſoon formed the project of retiring to 
<« that abode, of Peace and Induſtry, Olympia 
* had the ſame wiſh; we ſpoke to our generous 
« Protector, who gave us a ſtrong recommenda- 
<« tion to the Adminiſtrators, and we wete. ac- 
6 cording] y received. When we arrived at Zaſt, 
« Olympia quitted her Engliſh hat and habit to 
„put on the uniform of the houſe. I cannot 
« deſcribe what I felt, the firſt time I ſaw her in 
her cloth biggin, her jumps, and ſtriped woollen 
_ « petticoat: her beauty appeared a thouſand times 
4 more ſtriking under this coarſe clothing I 
« looked at her with ſorrowful tenderneſs; ſhe 
of An my heart, and wiſhing to divert my.cruel 
6 reflections, 
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« reflections, ſhe" aflured me ſhe was delighted 
„Wich ber new «dreſs, and that ſhe had never 
worn ſo conveſmient a one before. I took ber 
hand, and while IJ preſſed it to my lips „my ö 
tears involuntarily dropt upon it: ſhe put her 
* arm round my neck, kiſſed me wich the moſt 
tender affection, and told me, ſhe could” not 
« conceive. why L was thus moved; but While 
ſhe ſaid fo, the bitter waters of reflection flowed 
« down her lovely cheeks. q Is $097 L351 710 4 


| 17980 * 


« At Zaſt I found neither * nor happineſs ; 
they were fled never to return. 1 beſtowed 
every ſpare moment on the education of my 
ſon. I loved the child paſſionately; dut this 
e ſenſation, although ſo natural, was a new and 
inexhauſtible ſource of inquietude and pain. 
Could I, when I thought of the future, expect 
e that obedience from my ſon, which I had re- 
fuſed to pay my father? While labouring under 
« the malediction of an irritated parent, could I 
« expect that heaven n give me a grateful 
« child? * l | . 


e Such were my afflicting thoughts; but I had 
“ foon another, and a fearful ill, by which I was 
taught, there were pangs yet ſuperior to all N 
« had hitherto ſuffered, ' 


2 r 
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. «6 Olympia's health was viſibly on the decline; 
though ſtill preſerving her accuſtomed mildneſs 
« ſhe never complained, but ſtill replied the felt 
nothing that ailed her. I ſent for a Phyſician 
« from Utrecht, who at firſt eaſed my fears. 
« At the end of three months, however, he be- 
gan to be alarmed, and at laſt pronounced the 


terrible ſentence, which entailed on me eternal 
8. grie f, * 


% Olympia had long known her ſituation, but 
tt peligion and misfortune taught her to look with 
« ſerenity on death, A Prieft who lived at 
« Utrecht, came ſecretly to ſee her, and I even 
„kept him three days in my chamber. Oh! 
& who ſhall ever efface the fearful horrors of theſe 
three deplorable days. l have not the forti- 


„ tude to repeat what I felt, my father, and yet 
I live. ut Olympia herſelf commanded me! | 
« My life was neceſſary to our child. Here, | 


« fir, read this letter to me: it is ſacred, it con- 
& tains the laſt wiſhes of Olympia; it was given 
e me by her Confeſſor, and at the very moment 


„ when, no doubt, deſpair would have my: me 
.de cue fatal exceſs.” | ; 


Here the 3 Theophilus opened his 
pocket-book, and took out a letter which Olym- 
pia had written the day before her death. The 


| Baron, 
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Baron, ſuffocated by his tears, threw himſelf into 
the arms of his unhappy ſon, and thus they re- 
mained for a conſiderable time, unable to-exprefs 
thoſe ſenſations that rent their very hearts, except 
by ſobs and groans,—At laſt the Baron took 
Olympia's letter, and, after various efforts to 
calm his n mind, read as follows: | 


6 „ 0 told, 
« that this, perhaps, may be the laſt day of my 
life I ſhall ſee you then no more, my Theo- 
« philus ; to-day or to-morrow, the ſacred ties 
that have united us muſt be for ever broken 
To- morrow Theophilus and Polydore muſt be 
for ever ſeparated from Olympia, — Oh may 
« this writing, ſometimes recal me to the memory 
„of my huſband and my ſon! May they here 
read my heart, my real ſentiments! May this 
« confeſſion, by rendering virtue ſtill dearer, if 
„ poſſible,” to the foul of Theophilus, become 
a uſeful leflon to my fon Oh thou who 
© haſt ſacrificed all to me, thou whom I have de- 
« prived of a father, a family, and a country; 
“ haſt thou ever ſuppoſed, even for a moment, I 
« was fatisfied with myſelf No, Theophilus, 
« I have read thy thoughts, I have felt thypangs, 
e have. ſuppreſſed, have coneealed pangs ſtill 
more inſupportable. Each of us at length, have 


* ſeen dae abyl into which u hat been hurled 


<. by 
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© by Paſſion ; we followed an Illuſion, it vaniſh- 
* ed, and we were loſt, Remorſe followed, 
“brought us back to Reaſon, and - diſcovered 
* Truth. 
< ſacred of duties, but Nature ſoon reclaimed her 
rights. In the ſorrowful Olympia thou haft 


“ only beheld the unfortundte author of all thy 


« pangs, and the accomplice of- all thy faults, 
In loſing thy love, I had not even to hope of 
« obtaining thy friendſhip; what confidence can 
ͤſubſiſt between two guilty people, who know 
+ their guilt; who weep over, without a poſſi- 
<« bility of expiating it, and who mutually attri- 
«© bute to themſelves the evils the other endures ? 
« Silence-was all the remedy, but what an 
effort! How painful to my heart! What! I, 
& who for ſeven years have been uniformly occu- 
„ pied concerning thine and my child's happineſs, 
«. not once to dare open my heart to thee.— 
4 Ever together, yet ever alone, diſſimulation, 
“ endeavours to deceive each other, have been 
« our conſtant ſtudies; and Reaſon, Pity, and 
„ Friendſhip, have impoſed Deceit as a law, have 
e interdicted all confidence. Oh - capricious 
& and rigorous fate! can I then regret life 
6 Yet, Theophilus, doubt not but that the idea of 
& an eternal ſeparation is as cutting as it is terri- 
ble; but when you ſhall know the torments from 
6 which death will deliver me, you will ſcarcely be 
4 * ; « ſorry 


—For love, thouhaſt betrayed the moſt : 
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« ſorry. at our ſeparation. Who can ſupport 
life, and ſee thoſe they love truly wretched ; 
« and know, that all their ills are the works of 
« their own hands? Who can I accuſe but my- 
« ſelf of my misfortunes? Was it not my im- 
« prudence which furniſhed your father with pre- 
« texts, and juſt ones too, to break his engage- 
“ments? I had loſt my reputation, he rejected 
« me; he had a right ſo to da. Ambition, no 
« doubt, made him wiſh to find me unworthy; 
© but he derived from nature an authority, which, 
« ſegking the happineſs of his ſon, he might juſtly 
* exert.——Ah ! hadſt thou conſulted reaſon, 
« thou hadſt abjured the weak and guilty project 
« of flying from thy father's houſe; thou wouldſt 
not have doubted, but time and filial affection 
« would have ſoftened his heart; oughteſt thou 
e to have added treaſon to diſobedience? Why 
« didſt not thou ſay to him AY faith is no 
« longer mine, yon yourſelf” have engaged it; I 
cannot give my hand where you forbid; you re- 
« fuſe your conſent, and I ſubmit to your rigour ; 
« but command me not to perjure myſelf; force me 
not to form other ties, and I promiſe you never 
% more to ſte the objects of this unfortunate paſſion, 
Such was. the falutary counſel I ſhould 

have given you, when you came to inform me 
« of * you fatal reſolution z for even then i it was 
& not too, late. Had you confelled every: thing 


| J. ; to 
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to your father; had you ſpoken with candour 
< and courage you might have irritated him, but 
c muſt have been beloved. He threatened, he ap- 
<« peared inflexible, he endeavoured to terrify you; 
hut how canit be ſuppoſed he would havepuniſh- 
<. ed with ſeverity, reſiſtance accompanied with fo 
* much ſubmiſſion, and which ſo many motives 
rendered at leaſt excuſable? Could he have de- 


„ termined to have deprived his only ſon, in 
< whomall-his hopes were centered, of liberty? 


Oh no; certain that you would remain firm, 
< unſhaken in your determination, ſooner or 
« later he would have made us happy. How 


vas it poſſible, that at the moment of our guilty | 


* folly, this thought ſhould never have offered 
« itſelf to our imaginations? Alas! you threatened 
your own life; and while you were blinded by 
Love, I become ſtupid with Terror: had I had 
more experience, more reaſon, I might have 
convinced you; for, notwithſtanding all my 
< fears and forebodings, I was far from imagining 
„ our torments could ever be what they have 
% proved: could J have ſeen the future, I might 
« have ſhewn how infinitely better it would have 
* been eternally to have renounced each other, 
„ than headlong to have caſt ourfelves into this 
gulf of woes. Let us ſuppoſe I had had the 
* fortitude, the generoſity, to prevail on you to 
< marry the woman your father wiſhed; let us 
„imagine 
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< imagine her conduct to have juſtified your aver- 
* fion for her, would: you not have found infinite 
«* conſolation in the remembrance of your obe- 


« dience, and. in paternal gratitude? Would not 


« the affairs and pleaſures. af the world have re- 
lieved. you from a thouſand. pangs, which you 
have ſuffered with me The feelings and duties 
« of nature, and the love ef glory, would: have 
« oecupied. your heart and dignified your life; 
<< you then would have had the happineſs to ſay 
« to yaur children, I will give you an excellent 
« education, and leave you a. title which none 


« can diſpute.z. while I, returning to my pro- 


« vince, ſhould have returned with innocence; 


„and the ſweet remembrance of a virtuous ſa- 


% crifice, where I ſhould have taſted the charms 
« of ſolitude and eaſe. Oh that fome ſincere 


friend had come at the moment when paſſion 


« hurried us to ill, and offered ſuch refſections to 
« my mind! But an unfortunate. orphan, deprived 
of all fupport, my Aunt dead, and without a 
« guide, at the very moment when I wiſhed: to 
< cheriſh virtue and honour more than life, I loſt 
them both. Youth, obſtinate and preſump- 
« tuous, fears counſel, and deſires independence. 
« Oh Polydore ! when hereafter you ſhall read this 
letter, may you become diffident of yourſelf; 
« may you learn that neither wit, underſtanding, 
nor purity of heart, can ſupply the want of 

experience; 


5 Nanu 
ee that paſſion, ſerves but to Jead us 
ray, and that happineſs can only he found in 
© ied e. Adieu, Theophilus, J dare predict 
e yqur fütüré life Thall be bappier than your paſt. 
bur father ſtifl lives, and ſhould heayen deign 
di once more to bring you, together, may your 
* "Felicity never” be diſturbed by the remembrance 
* of me! Reflect that, could your father, even now, 
adopt me, and acknowledge me for his daughter, 
te he could not make me happy. How ſhould I 
dure appear in the world, after having betrayed 
% my duty? 'You yet may "face the public, for, 
& though guilty r no doubt, you have not loft your 
„ honour ; but love never can lead womanaftray 
4 without debaſing her. I have lived in ob- 
« ſcuritys a prey to remorſe ; but 1 have neither 
« ſupported the weight of d ſhame, not the 
« horror of public contempt : 1 have not ſeen 
my huſband'bluſh publickly to remember I was 
„ his wife — My deſtiny is ſuch, that could 1 
« live; nothing could make me happy. For me 
4 felicity is no more. Adieu, dear and unfor- 
© tunate Theophilus ; for our child's ſake, live: ö 
© may he repay the pangs which I have cauſed, 
«it is the laſt wiſh of my heart! May religion, 
4 which fortifies my ſoul, enlighten and conſole 
& your's !' Heaven diſapproves our union, and 
* therefore tears us from each other ; Jet us adore 
« it's Juſtice and obey.” 


Dear 


of K 2 
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Dear Olympia ! cried the Baron, after he had 
read the letter, tender victim of my injuſtice and 
ambition, thou art well avenged by my grief and 
my regret ! what happineſs have I loſt byrefuling 
thee as a daughter !\——Oh! my fon, Thavefound 
munen — | 
Wyn 1641 4 


To you, my father will I confecrate my days; 
I will renounce the world; I will retire and hide 
myſelf in my father's houſe, for whom only, and 
for my ſon, will I hereafter live. 


Let us, faid the Baron, equally and entirely 


devote ourſelves to the education of Polydore ; let 


him paſs his infancy far from the depravity of 
cities, and let his heart and mind” be formed in 
ſolitude, that he may know the charms of felicjty 
and a country life, and that when, hereafter, cu- 
rioſity ſhall lead him into ſcenes of diflipation, he 
may regret them as the only ſubſtantial and pure 
pleaſures. 


Theophilus joyfully approved a project ſo con- 
ſormable to his inclinations, and it was imme- 
ately put in execution; the Baron purchaſed an 
cate a hundred leagues diſtant from Paris, whither 
he, Theophilus, and Polydore retired. Here, 
though the remembrance of former ſorrows, ad- 

vol. Il, O mitted 


i 
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mitted not of perſect felicity, yet they at leaſt 
ſeund as müch happineſs. as they hoped. The 
cares and tenderneſs of Theophilus, and the vir- 
tues of young Polydore, were the conſolation of 
the Baron's old days. Before he died, he had the 
ſatisfaction to make the felicity of his grandſon 
permanent, by chuſing him an amialile and vir- 
tuous companion, who was the delight and pride 
of her huſband and het family. | 
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(1) PHE e A 80 5 is in Sicily, and is —_ 
crated to the Palicii. A miraculous property is 
attributed to this Fountain, To know the ſincerity of 
oaths, they are written on tablets; if the tablets do not 


ſwim, the inference is, the oaths are all falſe. 


Argyra was a nymph of Theſſaly. Celenus, her huſband, 
ſccing her ready to die, fell himſelf into a kind of mortal 
languor. Venus, affefted by their tenderneſs, metamot- 
phoſed the one to a River, and the other to a Fountain; 
which, like Alpheus and Arethuſa, were re-united by 
mingling their waters. Celenus, at length, however, forgot 
Argyra ; ſince when, if Lovers drink of, and bathe in his 
{treams, they forget their love,——Dt. de la Fable. 


* 
7 


© Buxton Spring, in the county of Derby, is intermit- 
© tent, as Childrey ſays in his Curioſities of England, 
'© running only every quarter of an hour.” | 


Dif. des Merv. de la Nat, Tone 1. page 339 | 


It mull be ſuppoſed, Theliſmar knew the — 


and attentively counted the minutes on his watch, without 


being perceived by Alphonſo. 


O08; There 


_— 


— 
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CORE are many Vw er Tics bus nog 

„on v1 otao det od dt 291th art 
In Provenee is a Way which' runs and flops eight 
times in an hour.—The Spring of Frouganches, in the 
% dioceſe of Nimes, runs and ſtops regularly twite in 
4 twenty-four hours. Thu Springs near Paderborn, called 
% Bullerbares, are ſaid to run twelve hours; and ſtop the 
© ſame.— That of Hautecombe, in Savoy runs . ſlops 
«4 twice in the hour.“ 15 R va 


Dick. des Merv. "de la Nat. Tome 1 


0 WW W 


e At Boleh, near Wenlock, j in . epi. there is 0 
te famous boiling Well, which was diſcoyered i in June 1711, 
by an uncommon noiſe in the night: ſo great, that it 


% awakened ſeveral people, who being deſirous | to find what | 


it was owing to, at length found a boggy place under a 
little hill, not far from the Severn ; and _ perceiving a 


<«c:great Thaking of the earth, and 3 a little boiling u p oh vy 
'#6'r6#"thiough che graſs, they took a a 0 5 a _ up 
dora part of © the earth, the water flew to. great height, 
and was Tet on fire by a candle. This water r Way, for 
' 4+, ſome time afterwards, conftantly found to take fire, and 
„ burn like ſpirit of wine; and after it was ſet on fire, it 
% vould boi the water in a veſſel ſooner than any artificial 
fut and yet the ſpring: irſelf was us cold as ahh Chat- 
ane 4 eee 1 dards ot SbaglsO s piuiuntel 


„De Sani! 20 16 {1* * 1211 E11 113A 10 £ £91759, | 


As is a Mountain in 1 Scotland, called Cork- head, 
e hich bas the fi ingular property of being the bigheſl Me- 
* ridiah in the Univerſe : : It's perpendicular height i is "ſaid 
ib be above 40 tathombd. 1 his Mountain is f lit © open 


9 0 the Fe ry top, 5 a ctevi ie vb. & farts (ke : Sun, at 


4 tint ti 19710 JEUNDAOI 
HO 14 13 | 1190 £ - neon; 
duns G 
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« noon; and the two ſummits-form-4(kind:of Dial; Which 
indicates the hour, by ſhadow, on the oppoſite rocks,” 


15 2800 eb v parc. 1 ANA Tone f. 


1 IS 2m Jug! 011 1 Ie ulis NT — . off {16S il! 29011! 

(3).;The. following is an extratt of a letter, in which 
Du Til. gives an account of his mn to Fe N. 
eme ode Hecla: abr of bis 231 


9 N r ; * 
"Tt 1 1 . 1 5 ; : 


4 The an was Seb the witer of the Lalls reſembled 2 
looking: glaſs, and was throun up in eight different parts 
„Jof the Lake, as from water-works. 1 particularly re- 
marked one of theſe columns of water, which was from 
«© x to eight feet. in diameter, and thrown. from 'eigh- 
teen to twengy-four feet high. The water was extremely 
6 hot, and, in Ox minutes, boiled us abit of Mutton, and 


1100. Of 


— 229 


41 ſome trout. | 
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e afforded us a 675 205 eee 
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« bt Tek fi hf to lixty feet... 1 he 
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51177 « When. ve me Ka e ee ade 
| 4% Vater thrown, with impetuoſiiy, from a large mouili a 


forming a Caſcade, to which thoſe, of. Marly, S. Cloud. 
« Caſſel, or Herrenhauſſen, cannot be compared. Here 


ve obſerved, in the cixcumference of a good league, forty . 


1 


kifty Jets 4. Eau, boiling, up, which, no doubt, came 
1 from t e ne reſervoir. The he vat, of ſome was 
a Yiwpig, of others, mudgy,z, here. is, was © yery, five 


«« red gere, 1 as white as milk, Some of he ſpouts 


« were contin others intermittent, &c, We felt the. 
O 3 © carth 


% — ; 

$86 Nor ZS TO iv ob III. 
i earth tremblo in many places. There was a column of 
an Seer? Aug sd. om D 
ome s '» Nouvelles dr iu Republique des Letres & des gui, 
. 1D ©! TO 1789, =_ 9, WN 26 Feorier,' 
vino z afonm 1618 Id baltge i did hug glatt 
00 _ * During the N Ving of 1740, there was 8 
1 Palace of Ice of fifty-two feet aud a Half long; Buteen 
% and a half wide, and twenty high, built at Peterſburg, 
«according to the moſt elegant rules of art. The Neva, 
«-a neighbouring river, aſſorded the ice, which was from 
4 two to three ſeet thick, and blocks of which they cut out, 
and embel hiſned with various ornaments-. When built 
* up; oye nn een 2 army of \various 
4 tints. » On bwm{ly noo! bucix}-4o V 
YOE 2755 1 5 1 YSL1G% SONS? 1 * 1oyit 4 
2:8; Before the Palace they who ſin carttion, tude! of, 

4 and mounted with, Ice, with wheels of the Tame matter, 
and two bomb morcars, *' The! caliber of the cannon was 
equal to that in which chey üſually put three pounds of 
% powder: they only put à quarter of a pound/ in theſe, 
* aſter which they made à hempen bullet, Which, in the 
4 preſonce of the whole Court, pierced a- board of '4w6 
4 inches thick, at the diſtanoe of ſixty pace s. 


9 0 


his renders eredible what is reported by Olaus 
4 Magnus, a Northern Hiſtorian, concerning fortificutions 


wol lee, which, he'aſſures us, certain nations aa oſs of 


5 in caſes of — * 

20 41 21 900 ˙⁵ 5 

« , Ace Evptifh ehinfogble made a carſbily dt i in 
6% 1763. He took a circular piece of Ite, two feet nine 
4 inches i Matueter, and ſix inches thick, of Which he 


«formed a tens, expoſtd It to che Tun-beatns, and ſet fire (o 


n "Re x. de Homare. 
uus k (5) „ The 


© TE, BY Ge 
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(3) / The Silver Mine of Salſeberiſt, in Sweden; is a | 
'© moſt beautiful ſpeQacle, It has three large mouth like 
*©. yells, tod deep to ſee to the bottom The half of a barrel, 
ſuſtaĩned by a rope, ſerves for ar Rairkcaſe to deſcend- 
4+ theſe gulfs, which is worked by à water machine; only 
© one leg, and not half ther body; is in the bacrel. The 
perſon who deſcends bos à companion as Black a2 Vuf- 
4 can, WhO mournfully ſings a: gloomy Hong; 8 holding a 
torch in his hand. About half way down cold is ſe· 
verely felt, and torrents are heard tumbling on all aides. 
In about half an hour they land, terror is diſipated/ no- 
% thing ſearful remains; but, an the contranycalbis ſhining = 
in cheſe ſubterranean regions. They chen eqter a hi 
* of Grand Saloon, ſuſtained by two columns of mine 
© ſilver. Four ſpacious galleries ſurround it. The fires by 
+. which the people. Work, are refle&cd on the pve waults, 
Nandi ig a brook, which, runs through, che middle of ie 
„% mipe. Here gre ſren pepple of all nations ſome draw - 
10 ing · antto other rolliug ones, everybody emploedο It 


. ſabterrencah Citys there are houfes;; inns/rllahles, 


«Whoiſes;: und, what is more ſingular, a Windmill, warked 
4% hy current of air, that fai ſes the ee eee 


© otherwiſe incommode the Miners. Haids n 


-: #Therejare various exhalations; which produce'Farious 
*. &ffeQs, to which the Miaers give. different names: chat 


**, which they call wild-fire, is ſeen! much like the ſpider's 


* webs, or white threads, that are obferved, riding in the 
air, towards the end of ſummer. When this vapour is not 


+ ſufficiently thin, it lakes fire at the lamps of the work- 
14, peg; produces effefts Similar, to thoſe; of lightning 


or gunpowder. To prevent this, the workmen watch 


© theſe white threads, which they hear and ſee iſſuing from 


©« the * 2 ee Raps 


— 
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land eruſt Ihen betwech their! Dust. WHEn be Juan. 
may is 400 great, they put vut their lights," fall With their 
# bellies-20.che/ground;" and, by their erics, zderruſt Meir 
% Comrades to do the ſutne by” whith mean Wwe führe 
matter paſſes over chen, id hurts ny thöfe who ave 
ot teben the ſune pretaution, and who it" Fore 

16 oe to be er or Wodaed. 


| * i 
mail tat d har ved! 11 2 ; (20% z04þ $444; 46 41 los 


vs trap times Mig: phenomenon. theſe 1 mine "oY 

{mw Hons preſetzt, is," that which the Miners name ; Ballogp. 

„ Phis appears floating near the rob of the mines, in fe 

„ form f 4 round pocket, made of a ſpider's web. oe 

| bit burst, '5r's cbntents expand throug b the mines, and 
ll al thoſe char breathe i. A 4. Bomare. 
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_ 55 a moſt amagir n g large. fea animal, ſeemingly 
0 2 era like form ; the credit 55 whoſe exiſlence: refs upon 


The evidence produced by Biſhop Pontoppidon, i in his Na- 
"tyral Yiſtory, of Norway, publiſhed ſome. few; years, ſnce; 


© and though the reality of it cannot be denied, eur 
Vill be e to require good e. 


14 
14 

Pe nnn 
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ho a her grown * 45 boat N in all ene 
and diwenkons, an accurate ſurvey. of which muſt employ 


dome time, and not alittle motion, it is impoſſible tosgive 


A. complete deſcription of one. Nevertheleſs, ve ſhall fob- 
mit the probability of it's exiſtence, on the heſt znformativn 
. our.author could collef, which ſeems to have fixed;his-own 
| belief of it; though, at the ſame time, he acknowledges 
the, account. is very defeQive, and ſuppoſes a. farther inſgr- 
mation concerning he Creature Way: be reſerved for. poſte- 
EIS rus mot quot e lo n 3000s FOLTTAT Ohh ode 
9 10 aut: luca zugim 1: did „22 gt cube sol ,10 
150. 18 Our 
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Dur Fiſhemen, ſays the Author, -unanimebipand-inva- 
 Tiably:affiem, ahat; when +they-are-ſeveral:anites-from the 
boch particularly in he bot ſuhmen gays, candiÞycthtir 
5 diſtance, and the (bearings of Lame, poiwof-landzo@xper- 
from cighty do a hundred fachomg-dleepy,anddanorifind But 
from gwenty 10 thirty, and .more «ſpecially vi aber Gd 
more than uſual plenty of:Cod.and Ling, Wey jailge chat 
the Kraken is at the bottom; but if they find, by their lines, 
that the be ſame plac till ſhallows, gn.ghemy they 
"4h i 7 ng toe ſurface, ang row. off wich che.greateit 
e ey come jm eee e 
Place ' whe 2 "vg 1 * Dep. "AD ig dee Wes the 
" monſter emer es, and ſhew bin; ſelf ſuſßcie nil ahaugh his 
"Whole body. er Kae urpgf Pertti hiech 


ſeems an 1 En e. alf in circumference, (ſome 
have affirmed more Aike a nu 1 
Ha? ſulrCufde co 8 0 2 ae 


Y 
A* Weben big 8 ns, app Fo | 
ihieick r ans Higher ee 55 To 
gh ud large 38 ho n Abb ige aeg we 
mort tie it 1 0ly Waks* Wh | 1$ 1 5 4 dange as 
it's riſing; e eee ſuch 4 REH Und 98 55 2 12 
every thing down with it, like that of Maleſlrom. The 
Biſhop juſtly regiot9 the vidihon'of, *probablys” the. op- 
portutiity that Ver has, or may be preſented? UF fufveying 
it alive; of ſecing it entire hen dead. T, . s 
un, once did. occur, on the credit &f che Nec Kr: Pre, 
Minifter at Nordland, und Wicar of the Conttge for pro- 
moting Chriftian Knowledge; Who informed? Hit, that in 
1680 M Kraken ede hecäg and Türe elt Unt as they 
generally keep ſeveral leagues Hrn Iänd) came itte the Wa- 
ters that vun between the rocks vhd eliſfo near Alſtahoug; 
vbere, in turning about, ſome. of it's long horns caught hold 
ol ſame adjoining trees, which it might cafily have torn up, 
my ; O 83 | n 


yp 
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but hat it nga fn Some clifts ofthe rotks; 
Wucher It tould not extricate/ itſelf, but-puttefied oa the 
at. Our Author has heard'6f no perſoa deſtroyed by this 
Monſter, put relates a report of the danger of o Fiber. 
men, who eme aßen l part bt the/water fall of the ces. 
ture's thick ſlimy excrementt (hich he volds for ſome 
wonthe, as he Feeds for fome others) ; they immediately firove 
to row of but were not quick enough, in turving, 16 fave 
the | boat from one of the Kraken's horns, which fo —_— 
ihe head « of it, that it Was with Uifficulty they ſaved chei 
lives on the wreck , though. the weathet was perfeAtly Us; 
ine Monfter be! a] eating at” other times. Tris excre- 


Keds; which expedient was probably neceſfary, on account 
of his flow unwieldy möôtibm to his ſubſiflence';” av this 
ow x motion again may be nedEfſary to the ſecurity of hips 
of the greateſt force and burthen, who muft be overwhelmed 
on encountering fu fuch an immenſe animal, if his velocity \ was 


Vd 1 
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Fes on Wbich he movrs, and with which be takes his 


Tood, v were to lay hold of the largeſt man of war, "they 
SORTS Ae A ET leger ai GED 
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* 13 confirmation of the reality of this Animal, our r leafned 
Mk cites Debes s deſcription of Faroe, for the exiſtente 
of certain iflands, which ſuddenly | appear, and as ſuddenly 


voni. Many ſeafaring men, be adds, give accounts öf 
Juch, Particularly 3 in the North - Sea; wbich th cir fuperflicibh 


Has either attributed to the delifion of the Devil," or con- 


ndered 28 inhabited, by evil ſpirits, But our honeſt Hiſto- 
Tian, who is not for wronging the Devil himſelf, ſuppoſts 
fuch miſtaken iſlands to be nothing but the Kraken, called, 
by fome, the Soe Trolden, or Sea Miſchief; in Which vpi- 


nid on be. vas ; greatly confirmed, by the Wulowing yore 
6 
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Bris aid to be attratlive of ther: fh, on Which he 


to bis weight ; ; the Norwegians ſuppoling, that if his a 


wo — 4 fs 


—_ 
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A'9 7,28 v7 © +V Oh Uh AN 
of Dr.- Akeree, ;a1 Jearned Heber, fen Baron. Grippe®- 
bielm; and which is certainly s ven remwkedle paſlage, 
vu. + Among the rocks about Stgekhohm, 1here 2+ for 
* times ſcon a traft of hund, which, at other meg, f 
© pray; is ſeen. i in anvther Wi. _Buraus 
© joan ip on; land 19 (hay Miape, ; 3 che | 

<<, call. Eummars Cre, 2 that it is not always ben, and 
. K. 


2 in che 2 bat 1 cole 


3 « ſurpriſed Rk a | 
E: <<, paſſed. them over. before. _ Wn $2 + 
« fant, to enquire. for Gummars ores. but when g je | came _ 
« 2 fee nothing of it? upon which the Peaſant bald, 1 1 
e was yell, and that this prognoticated a form, or A 19 
1 quiantity: of filth,” * To whey our, Author fyb ſobſoins 
« cannot 1 er chat this UMMars Ore, wn 28 "It's "3 
« agd Prognof ications ; of fiſh, v; s e KA, alt mille 12 150 
« „Butrus For : an "Ifland, , who n may | "keep bimfelf . 


ON * por. where he 1 He takes 5 Krakeb, de my 

his | numerous tentaculi, which ſerve bim as feet, to: | 
of the polype kind ; and the comemplation of it's enormous - 
bulk, led him to adapt a paſſage from Ecclef. xliii. gi, 32. 00 
f. Weber by it may be e intended, the Dragon Boy 
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i 1 5 „ "bak Wi. 1 1. e refer; to [ 
jeQure. of the reader. After p paying but a Juſt ke | 'to- 
the moral charakter, the reverend. funktion, and Uligent in- 
veſtigations of. our Author, we muſt admit the poſſibility of 
it's exiſtence, as. it, "implies. n no contradidion; though it 


ſeerns to encounter a general prepoſſelſion e of the Whales 
being the largeſt animal on; or ith, our lobe; an q the « er- 


dication of any long prepoſſe on is attende wk lo me thi 
irkſome to ug, But were, we to ſuppoſe a Lion, or a 
0 6 | Sturgeon, 


9 
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Sturgeon, the largeſt fiſh any,pumber, of perſons had ſoen 
a -and.the Whale had diſcoyered himſelf 38, ſel 
but in park a4 the Kraken, it is eaſy 10 coheeiye, 
8 of. the Whale had been as indigeſtible 40 
Lach perſons.theps as hat aſ he Kraken may be ia others n. 
Some may. incline to ihink. ſuch an cxtenfive. Monſter would 
.Enproach on the ſymmetry of nature, and be over propor- 
-tignate, to the ſize of the glabe itſelf ; as a little retroſpec- 
[Lion will inform us, that the breadth of what is ſeety of him, 
ſuppoſing him nearly round, muſt. be full '2600 feet (i more 
oval, or crab-like; full 2000) ; and his thickneſs, which may 


rather called altitude, at leaſt our Author, de- 
= FF 
Mg 85 has choſen the leaſt 3 mentioned. of 
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"thts Mint, for the greater _certainty.. Theſe immenſe . 
 menſfions, A gn apprehend; will not a argue con- 

eluſively againſt the exiſtence of the animal, though con- 

derably againſt a numerous increaſe or propagation of it. 
m fact, the great ſeareity of the Kraken, lis confrittnent 
to the North · Sea, and perhaps to equal latitudes in the South; 
>the ſwalf number propagated by the Whale, who's vivi- 
» parous "ani by dhe Targelt land animals, of whom) the Ele- 
-phant i is ſuid (o go near two years with young; all induce us 
o eohclude, from analogy, that this creature is not'nume- 


rous; Which eoincides with a paſſage in a' manuſcript, af- 


/:eribed'ro dvete, King of Norway, as it is cited by Ol. Wor- 
miu, in his Muſeum, p. 880, in Latin, which we” ſhall 
-exaly:tratiflate, 4 There remains one kind, which they 
all Hafgufe, whoſe magnitude is unknown, as it is ſel- 
wh dom ſeen. Thoſe who; affirm they have ſeen it's body, 
14 declare; it is more like an Iſfand than a Beaſt, and tbat 
ite catraſe war never found ; whence ſome imagipe, there 
e bu twd of the'kind/in nature. „ Whether the ya- 
niſbing iſland, Lemair, of Which Captain Rodney went in 
earch, was @ Kraken, we ſubmit to the fancy of our read- 
£2 ** 2 5 erz. 


Me. 


r 
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b TE) TOTy DI7 aff, Wh 
ers. In be, if the exificace" of che ebestürt is mItted, 
it Will ler u fair iuferenee; that ht dd the Tenftek 
ac; deed. e e ved b 20d U if there ate Harze 
uniderſe) they probably! inhabit Tone ihe b pic, 
more enteuded than our on Such we have r pHEt AH de 
limit 3 and hat fen can debiſt a m reuter M Ms, 
iz evident from the Cock of Mabumetz and the Wa in 
the Bava:Bathra of the Tulmud wiel were intended lo 
bel credited ; and to either of -whiel/ our Ritken isa Wety 
ſhrimp in dindenſons. -— Cjelopuedi. Auna mid dadoqquf. 


ters Jae, 40049104) 21h Þ tit 110098. 5 KY il-dem 10-1870» 


1 Sas. D369 Tic 
8 ) Pliny has EDA] an, exirave gary f. if 9 l, 


I nl jo fhlling. the furface of water, 2, Wenn 9 wiſh 


waves; . the. uſe; made of i it, by the e Divers, for, this 
TENT: = 1+ 0 939 0 * ks FUrSgs N rü 
| tn * {0163S V [devob 
<1 "Dr. Franklin led. by ah aceidengal . obſeryatign. made 
dt ſea, in 1757, to attend particularly: 40 Pliny's dce@unt; 
and the, various informations Which, che afterwards reteited 
relating to it, induced him to ty ſome. experiments: on abe 
_ TabjeR. | Standing on the windward fide of a large pond, the 
ſuxface of which was rendered very rough wich the vind, 
he poured. a tea-ſpoonful of oil on the Water. Thig {mall 
quantity produced an inſtant, calm over a ſpace af feveral 
yards ſquare; Which ſpread aàmazingly, and axtendedlitſelf 
gradually, till it reached the lee · ſile, making Wlthat quarter | 
of the, pond, perhaps half an acre, a» ſmooth ad A I6okitig- 
glaſs, Os repeatiag this experiment}. [which-confſtantly 
ſucceeded, one. cireumſtance ſtruck him with PCR fur- 
priſe ;, this, was the ſudden, wide, and forcibly. hy 
a drop of oil on the ſace of the iter Whichy he: 2 
do not ur hu conſdered goto 
ent 10 19 Val 4 9 12 O! 31 dg! IP 246 5 F ZFW 14105 I) 


een 38 
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(Milne wdreprefeishicgta ence dackiintclifacer gblifhed: 
warble; it prada very litihe; but o water it inſtantlycen- 
-pands into a eixcle;.extanding ſeveral feet in diameter, he- 
coming ſo thin as to produce the priſmatic colours, for a 
conſiderable ſpace; and beyond them ſo auch thinner, a6 to 
be inviſible, except in ids effeRs of ſmoothing the waves a 
a much greater diſtance, © Tt ſeems,“ ſays Dr. Franklin, 

44 agif a mutual repulſion between. it's partie les took place as 
«©, ſoon,as it touched the water, and a.r<pulſion; ſo ſtrong 
as to act on other bodies ſwimming on the ſurface, as 
6 ſtraws, leaves, &c. forcing them to recede every way from 
the drop, as from a centre, leaving, a, large.clear pee, 7 
The , quantity, of ibis force, and, the. didange 40 which, jt 
will operate, the Author lays, he has not, yet aſcertained; 
but he thinks it a curious enquiry, and e to e 
whence it ariſes. | 10 | bid lors iis Ye 


Upon the whole, there is great room to fappole, (notwith- 
Randing, the partial failure of an experiment made at 
Portſmouth, by Dr. Franklin, and others) that ſeafating 
people may de rive advantages from uſing oil, on particular 
occaſions, in order to moderate the violence of the waves, 
or to: leſſen the ſarf, which ſometimes. . the TOR 
on a lee · ſhore dangerous or impradticable. v4 2d! 


4 1 this purpoſe we are informed, that the Captain of a 
Dutch, Eaſt- India ſhip, being overtaken by a ſtorm, ſound, 
himſelf obliged, for greater ſafety in wearing the ſhip, to 
pour. oil into the ſea, to prevent the waves breaking over 
Her, which had an excellent effect, and ab in pre- 
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| -(8) Spider, a genus ka pero of rakes The 
* ln that they have eight feet. and eight 
eyes; 


F* 


„ 


—— 1 1 


„ Ars 


a flring or thread; ſirong enough t beat faver or i time 


r r Os un agg 
are articulated}; and the anus is provided with papilla, or: 
nipples; forweavinge Linnæus enumerates 47 ſperics./ | cc, 
* 191: 210109 21389071114 u 929b0Ige ? es hi 0) gnrmes 
© Of the Spider, we have a great number of ſpeties com” 
1 all agree in the general. marke und 
charters, rr. n 

28 99819 n 75 Mee eee eee ee 


earn waa utah eee 

are of two kinds, according to the two principal Garde 
of the Spiders. They conffſt, in ſome, of two fpicdl, in 
the manner of 2 forket hook: this is their ſtructure fu aff 
the Kinds Which bave eight eyes. In others they dre com- 
poſed of two forclpated arms, or are divnded into tuo cla, 
in the manner of the legs of a crab: theſe are the We 
of all thoſe eren witch taive e eyes.. 


Te bey Ade Spider 15 bertel, Added dess de 
Kead and ſhoulders, ſo 46 to adhere only by u thread: this 


is the caſe in all, except the = in tho 


different ſpeties' 1 e ee an HIT 
M,] 204 19,95 U? 5. 01 * of $2 370 
+ Bhidirs ficquatly caſt dbeir Kine which ow be found in 
the webs perfectly dry and-tranfparent ; and from ſuch ſkins 
the forceps, or claws, for they are always iſhed with the 
Kins, may eaſier! be ſeparated,” and exaniined"with' much 
_ exatuecky, ak in the common ares living. - 
; 00}, 0 300 do Holme 
i mee eee une "_ 10 wur dende 
ful. The creature has five little-teats, or mpples, near che 
extremity of the tail: from theſe there proceeds a g¹].¹.ͤ y 
liquor, which adheres to every thing it is preſſed againſt; and 
being drawn out, hardens inſtantly in the zir, and becomes 


the 


a T2, 74, 7 4; 9, 

e weight of the, Spider's body, This thread is compoſed 

\ ſeveral finer oves, which are drawn.out ſeparately, but 
unite together at two or (three hairs breadth diſlance from the 
<ereature's body, Theſe threads. are ſiner or coarſer, accord- 
ing.to.the bigneſs of the Spider that ſpins thew, . Mr: Leu - 
wenhgck has computed, that.a hundred of. che fingle threads 
of a full-grown Spider, are not equal to the diameter of the 
bair of. his beard ;. and, conſequently, if che threads and 
bair be both round, ten thouſand ſuch, threads are noi bigger 


than ſuch a hair. He, calculates farther, that: when young 
Spiders firſt begin to ſpin, four hundred of them are not 


larger than one which is of a full growth; allowing which, 


ſout millions of a young Spider's threads are not ſ big as | 


the fingle hair of a man's, beard,—Cyclaperdias, NAH 
an 79 49901) 0 ie ber 3: 16.4690 Aas ad 

1090 Polype, or Polypus, a freſb water, inſet, belonging 
10 the, genus, of HYDRA, in the claſs of ums, and order of 
Zoophytes, in the Linneap, Syſtem.z; which, hen, cur. into 
number of ſeparate pieces, becomes, in a day or two, fo 
lurpriſing property of producing à bead, and tail, and che 


| eee for life, and all the animal ſune- 
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Teri nals $5743 oth Cape $453! e bee d 240 
+ i!DheptodaRion of it's young i. indeed different from the 
common courſe of natare-in.other animals: for the, young 
one iſſues fr om the fide of it's parent, in form of a ſmall 
pimple or protuberance, which, lengthening and enlarging 
every hour, becomes, in about two dayt, a perſeRt animal, 
and drops from off it's parent io ſhift: for itſelſ: but before 
it does this, it has: often another growing from at's ſide: and 


Sometimes a third from 3t,- even before che firſt is ſeparated 


rem its parent. bah n need 287; 


Jad bc 1 Agrar ie n 2 ee en dt 
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rr TON BL r! 20% 
1 de method 6 Wn aa Welt ie yal 18 81 
be very dttiflift, it's feprGduclibn of ite (Eve 
cüt öff. 8c ad GH” o TRE ANV / or uit. pet 
f) ccc tal J fbr Mf Tem ey bo BO bist Her 
with the breature in the Witet, unc üm ted Abd | FR dent | 
ringer ſoine gies 2 bereue, „Ai beide dle 
detetmine whether it were an animal bra Totgelabte ade 
trial by cutuübg it sſaßcder, „den, 46 his dthazeme i, "ks 
found, that in a few days each of thoſe” e was Pede 


perfett animal, the head paſt having ſho forth'a tail And te 
aries Logan O n A ig! 91 8 850 hf ersbige 


Aid gatvolls; rl WOT; e to ei did ono asd gun 
A bela other trials, by cutting the animal f n different 
manners, firſt by M. Trembley, and afterwards, at bssgvel, 
by Monſ. Reaumur, and Bernard de Juſſieu, at Paris, and 
Mr. Folkes, Mr. Baker, and the other Naturdbiffs in Eng- 
land, wete the refult of this; and all ſücceeded in the” Fldie 
een, who Yepeited en * 
0 "0 b e eee 2205207 e Io dme 
0 The ſeveral ſtrange properties recorded of this 'aniine?, 
though very ſurpriſing, are, however, none of them peculiar 
to it alone. The Surinam Toad'ts well known to produce | 
it's young, not in the ordinary way, but in cells upon id 


back. Mr. Sherwood has, very lately, diſcovered the ſmall 


eels in ſour paſte, to be each, without exception, ful lof liv- 
ing young ones. And as to the moſt umanIg of alh ius pro- 
perties, the reproduction of it's parts, we know the crabrand 
lobſter, if a leg be broken off, always produce a new: 
and M. Bonet, M. Lyonet, Monſ. de Reaumur, and Mr. 
Folkes, have all found on experiment, that ſeveral earth und 
cut igto «hitty pieces. The urtica maria, or ſea etre, 
has been alſo found to have the ſame : and-therſeaftarafifh, 

of which the * is truly a ſpecies, though it had long 

i eſcaped 
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eſcaped the ſearches of the. Naturaliſts, was always well 
e by the ne to have it Wwe: FR 
„esto his 
1455 e eee ni 0e 
the largeneſs and diſproportionate length of it's beak, which, 
far from being a uſeſul inſtrument, is only, ſays M. de 
Duffon, a maſs to, lift which hinders the flight of the bird. 
4. This- exceffive and uſeleſs beak efncloſes à tongue more 
t uſcleſs, not fleſhy or cartilaginous, bot s geil feather,ovtl 
% certainly very ilplaced. It's name, Toucan, fignifies 
"feather in the Brafilias tongue. 6+) 1 1T 


121] dot, 


— 


The Toucans are fpread through al tre hot Ang of 
vthern America: : It's  plurhage i 18 very! beautiful. 


NT 2 31 IS > i! nde 
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” 11) The Kamichi isa la large black bird of America, © very 
4% remarkable, ſays M. de Buffon, for. che Rreagth, of, ig; 
© cry, and of it's arms, It carries, on each wing, two pows, 

ral ſpurs, and on it's. hend c painted or oi ihgesjor 
* four jnches long, vad, ty. er three lines. in, diameter at 
4 FAIR ſe, Ke, iS 5! ——M, Aon... 155qur edt ze did eiHT a 
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e Bat, a gatueaf; Qusdrupede, of the: order of fore, 
the charaſterd: of which are theſe. Fhe fore teeth of the 
upper jaw are ſix in number, acute, and: diſtant from each 
other; the fore - teeth of the lower jaw are alſo fix, and 
acute, but contiguous ; the canine teeth ate two, both above 


and below, on gach ſide; dhe feet haue each ſive toes; the 


ſore · feet have he toes connected by a membrane, and ex- 


panded-ivto à Kind of wings, whereby! it flies ; whence this: 


animal has been generally, mathe mine 
ranged.anong birds. - 53 no bar astis eavsh to 29d mart s mog 
1% 19G 137% 205 * 0 at * 9 * TEIN (14 20121030 Nochl fe 
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The Bat, called alſo by as L and 006, by the 
Latins Veſpertilio, ſeems à medivin between the” quadruped 
and the feathered kinds; but it partakes moſt of the former 
tribe. In reahity, it only appears to be a bird by it's flying. 
They lay themſelves up in winter in the drieſt apartments of 
caves; where planting their talons to the roof, they eover 
their bodies with their wings, and ſo hanging perpendicularly 
. a th opting v1 
e eee e 0 
Hen rg uso HEHE» + 

Travellers ſpeak of a bun ad Ras in Geld gg 
than hens. 


1. 


* 
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9 Braſl there i is a large ſpecies of this animal, which if 
men lie aſfeep with their legs naked; will, it is | fad, 35 
wound 1 in chem ſo gently, as not to wake them, but ſo deep, 
chat they wilt ere at, and teave the perdbiw in 
ſome danger of bleeding to dearh and 
*wOq OWN Gow 1269: 80 js bite 20 DAR 449 “ 
The- Wai Tes in & hrub of whith chere are tos 
 beſed x ine on gro zn Louifiins; YhEWiHct i Cafellhs. 
& This ſhrub has the appearance of myrile, and fs leber ürd 
"© nearly of the fame colour. Is berries, about the bigneſs 
« of coriander-feed,) contatu kernels, covered with © Kd of 
«'relin ; ——————ůĩ 
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dab Sealdte Plan; bn ey Di eee bett 
is this: from che large ſtems, or main” branches of de 
whole, there part off ſeveral other leſſer ones, and from tirefe . 
there grow of others ſtill leſs, which; by way of diſtindtiom, 
may be called the ribs of the leaves; -as they ſerve to ſup- 
port a number of leaves arranged on each fide, and landing 
r in pairs, over againſt one another. "IN 


| „5 ©' T © U 
465 1 51 1 ek bk 
elbe plank ks Ibis fegt of edinpound nd leaves, as th 0 e gall, 
colutéa, and the fe! ; 25 all tee Thut. their leaves toge· 
iber at night, and open them again in the morning, in the 
ſame manner as the Senſitive Plant does. The periodical 
opening and fluitiog of the leaves are therefote common to 
many plante, not peculiar to the Senſitive Plants” but the 
marvel in ihis is, that beſide having this motion periodical 
and r 75 it is to be brought on at other times, and by 
accidents, there: requiring no more than the touching the 
6 plant, to make it, cloſe it's leaves at any time of the day, 
which it ſoon afterwards naturally opens again - This is pe- 
culiar to this plant, and reſembles 1 . of en 
which had been injured or frighted. o bur ,s. E 


„x., Ellis bas lately deſcribed a Senficine Plant, which is 
1 of the Swamps, in North - Carolina, called Dionaæa 
Muſcipula, or Venus's Fly-trap; and which, from his account. 
of it, appears, to be the maſt animated of the whole ſenſitive 
tribe of vegetables. Ius ſenſibility exiſto in it's leaves, enck 
of which, exhibits, in miniature, the. figure of u - ratitrap 
with teeth, cloſing, on, every fly, or other inſect, ihat is 
temptec te tate the, vet liquor, which is ſuppoſed, c be 

reted, in certaig minute red glands, .that coyer, it's inner 
ſurface ;; hut before it bas had time to alle it, the lobes of 
the leayes riſe up, and incloſe and gralp che. iv ader ʒ and he 


is ſoon deprixed of his life, by, the. a vn of abxee ſhall 
ſpines, fixed near the middle of each lobe; nor do 


e again, while the dead animal e mote: 
n praiiced * a; brav, or pin. N N 


e 6.4 
"Mr Ellis eonjeftures, that i in the inline Re Yi 


powers of this plant, nature may have had Nee 
nouriſhment, by forming the upper joint of each deaf, like a 
machine to to catch food ; 2nd by having laid/a, bait upon the 
middle of it, ro ener the unhappy inſect that becomes it's 
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prey. But, perhaps, it may be equally; probable, that nas 
tare has artfied and animated this plant, for the pteſeryation 
of ib juites, againſt the je 50 of Th PL 
ring $01 we n! 888 a vs A Ar gas; 
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(46); | Fraxinellayor WhiteDintany; eee 

<< ſpontaneouſlyin the woods of Languedoc, Provence, Italy, 

* and Germany. The extremities of the Rlalks, and petals o 
che flowers, produce a quantity of eſſential oil, as may cabily, 
" beſhewn by the microſcope. Morniagand evening, during 
4 the ſammer, it ſends ſorih etheteal inflawmable vapour in 
duch abundanee, that; were a lighted candle put at tie fot 
of che plant, it would ſuddenly de aff in 7 flame, and form 
a very curious kind of burning buff. Al. de Bomate!. 


(16) The Amianthüs is a foſfile ſübſtance, tompolel of 
ve fine threads, and is ſoutid of var cö furt. From 
i. theſe threads a cloth is made; which fire will not conte: 
©, onthe contrary, it is thrown into the hre 10 bæ phrifies; 
4 fromeny dirty or extrateous matter, thought if lõſes ĩ Hftle 
v. ofiit's weighreach time it is tu tied Amionj che ad 
, cient Greeks and Romans, they Bou d- de Pocdief f their 
Kings in cloth; made of the KA th, to prevent the 
4 aſhes mingling with the materials of the funeral fire.” 
is vety proper for wieks to burn in oil, becaſe it is nor 9 
Gable . The Pa- 
tc gens uled it is their ſepulchralTawpi „ Bode. 
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(17) China aves, toabisPrivees/thaabglitionofacultom 
equally barbarqus and jaraional... nn es for ne ff | 
* among the Tartars, when a man, died, for 0 
vives to bang Pets In 1668, a Tartar of Pb "on 
% ced/ar Pekin: 2 young wife of ſeventech \ was s preparing 
« 10 givethis proof of her ate bn; but her Parents pre- 
bene u tequeſt io che Finpetor, fupf licatiny 5 * to 
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be k h as ue ty; 6Hidns;* This Prince ordained” it 
« ſhould be abandoned, as un ancient remain of _ 
s The: ſatve:cuſtom bos been eſlabliſbed amiig the Chit, 
hos but was Eee Trequently'; and their Phils fopher fa) 
6 denied it his ſanction. 
Sec roxy wh a aide dordw- Noto 27 aT * 
ebe Ger of the” Chile; in generals mild and, 
«traftable * they bave great affability in heir manfters, wil 
«out the leaft' mixture of borſhneſs, paſſion, or peitifitiets, 
@ which moderation i remarkable among the common peo- 
@; ple. Europeans, who have any buſineſs v0 kragfaßt With 
the Chineſe, ought to carefully forbear alf Kinds of Vi. 
< vacity, tending towards paſſion ; Tuch exceſſes being held 
in China, vicescontrary to humutity. Not that the Chi- 
© neſe are not as lively a we are, but m dear betimes 
6. to,ranquilh ef ages „0 beo Bas DUB, 
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« The eaten they live 
6 . conſtantly. retired, . and cover their bodies with fuch at- 
«© tention, that the ende of cheir fingers are hid by their 
« ſleeves; and if they preſent any thing to their neureſt 
hene. they dapizone able, eee 
4 he touched. Ei om SAL ng 936, 21080. 
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The be are w* ai Reb * 


Alti 


% vorce among the Chineſe. 1. A babbling wife, who 


„makes herſelf diſagreeable, is ſubjeR, for this defeRt, to 
de repudiated, though the has long been married, and bas 


« porne her buſband ſeveral children. 2. A woman who | 


« fails in ſubmiſſion” to her father or mother-in-law. * „ 
« Verility. | we Jealouſy, Ar &c On the yoptial night, the | 
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i % young 


If? 1 ” bs 
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young Bride is Jed intp bet huſbhand's apartment; where” 

* the fiogs (rilars, thread, couon, and. other working ma- 

I Fade $i tahle ; by which ſhe. is given / to under: 

18 Aland ſhe mult loye labour, and avoid jndolence, -... tud > 


noiBas) aid 11 Eainob * 
The reſpet which children pay to their parents, 
% and ſcholars to. their \maſters, is iocomparable f they 
A {peak licle,, and ſtand. always in their: preſences-./Cuſ-" 
* tom obliges them, eſpecially: vo the- firſt day of che 
5 year ar, the. day. of heir birth, and-.other:oceaſions; f da- 
« Jute them kneeling, and ſeveral times bow-the' forchtad” 
1 do the ground. viluious of mg Seni r 
„en e one dot ; doffleg abs] gibt Mies, 
0 an eldeſi ſan, inheriis nothing from his facher, 
A le is ill obliged t bring up his brothers, marry them,” 
* and ſtand inſtead of the father they have 168.5 Thoſe” 
Fa © who have no heir male, adopt the ſon of their brother, 
0 or ſome other relation, ſometimes even of u ſtrauger. 
. © The adopted ſon is inveſted with every legitimate: privi- 
ir e lege, takes the name of the adopter, and becomes his 
it © heir, $hould-another fon happen to he born in the ſame 
r family, the ſuceeſſion is divided between them The 
* % Chineſe are permitted to take more than one wiſe; the | 
be i ſecond ranks after the firſt ; the law, however, does not 
- * grant, this, privilege, till che 0 hong of age, 
b eee „ 10 9 agg 


0 03 Bab zich rot 3: di 24 „ ldcagtgclib UShod eodem 
» 
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10 3 all wan ideen in ste nes 
« low appertains only to the Emperor, and ihe Princes o 
„the Blood; ſattin, with a red ground, belongs to a cr-- 
* 0 tain claſs of the Mandaring, on days of ceremony z. the 
2 « reſt uſually wear black, blue, or violet; the people com- 
n «© monly wear blue or black; the ſhirt is of different ſorts 
FA of ſtuff, according to the ſeaſons, It's common enough, 
; agoy it bh during 


* 
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ring the? 


mee bein iheir habit, The folonrip the 


| r e green; ſem of them went 


black, or violets; d ax vve, od. ©} r ene e 
00 $'10 ned och an sido ard Ne! garved odw Þ 


%% Mourning, for n Ather or mother, conugues dre 


ente in China ; which guſlom, as hey pre tand, is founded 
6 N child. awes it's parents, for. their trou - 

£.ble, and care during. their firſt three, ycars of infancy. 
« White, is. the, colour for mourning; but, during: the firſt 
month aſter, the death, of a, father, ot mothet, children 
4 wear; hempen ſackcloth of a. bright red, not Gnex than a 


% common. ſack. The Chineſe ate permitted iq keep a 
©. corple as long en they. pleaſe in their houſes; add they 


« ſometimes do aot remove; them for: three on four years, 
« during all which time. their. ſeat.is a, fopl,. and cheir bed 
6 a mat of reeds, placed near the coffin. They forbear the: 


Lug of, vine, and cetisin meptä ;, they; do not afſiſt at 


« Heals, nor frequent, public aſſemblies; Ay. laſt, however, 


« the. body muſt, be hutied ; for it. is che 3ndiſpenſible duty 
« of a ſon, _ to depolit a parent in the tomb of. his 
anceſtoxs. Ich lo üs tent 203 to lib. znd ci 
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The Chineſe have two famous ſeaſis; Ihe firſt, of the 


K © new year z the other, of the Lanterus. During the 
„ latter, all China is ſo illuminated; that it might be thought 
«© on fire. , Eyety inhabitant of the empire} in town or 
„ couatry, light up different-coloured lanterns, ant - hang 
« them in their courts, at their | windows, and in their 
apartments. The rich, on this occaſion, go to a prodi- 


«« gious ex pence; their lanterns are of various forms, aud 


© moſt of them gilded and magvificently- ornamented; 
though nothing gives ſo much brilliancy to the rejoicings 
„uche fite-wocka, which are ſeen in every part of their 


«6 cities. 
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un gities. This fealt cortinues five days;/+-'The «Conttmbn 
© opinion concerning it% origin, is, that it was eftabliſbed - 


© ſoon »fter the foundation of the empire, dy's Mandarin, 


„ who having loſt his daughter on the banks of a river, 
em in ſeareht of her) though without "ſiiccefs, with 
4 torches and lanterns, accompamed by '#' crowd of peo- 
— toc The learned, however, 
«give another origin to the fealt' of the lanterns : they 
t pretend that the Emperor Kye, laſt Mowarch of the fa- 
* 'mily of ys, complained of the” digen of itte and 
% days, Which rendered one half of Hfe uſeleſd. He there - 
„ ſore built u Palace without windows, in which he affe n. 
an bled a certain number of perſons; and that he migbt to- 
*« rally banifir darkneſs, eſtabliſhed à continual illumfnation 
n JTanterns, which gave'birdto"this fe. a 
"+ 183d not vor } tho $11 18 ba 514 46394 10 Ems 
© #\Phithagnifitetice of the Chineſe is conſpicboiis if their 
*-puttic | works, fortifications, * "temples, bridges, tower, 
* trtucmphal 4rches, high-ways, curäle, Kc. There are 
4: about 3000 towets on their great wall, in the building of 
© which, one-third of the inhabitants of the Empire were 
employed. This famous · work is at preſent as perfett as 
„the firſt day it was-buitt, "Their ws famous Edifice i Ws, 
the Grand, or Porcelain Tower, at Nankeen: it 55 an 

e otagon, of about forty feet in dameter, each fide pre- 
4+. ſeming: a face of fifteen ſeet : it i nine” ſtory high: the 
„% wall of the firſt ſtory is not leſs: than twelve feet thick, 
„ and, eight and à half high: it is faced with poteelain, . 
% which porcelain is in fine preſervation, though it is three 

„% hundred years. old. This tower is ſuid to he about twWo 
„ hundred feet high. China contains #100 xridmphaVatrches, 
„ built in honour of Princes, illuſtrious men and women, 
"7. and perſons renowned ſor their knowledge and virtue 
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i Apriculture ic highly / Hononred in China: a ſeaſonable 
*© rain gives occaſion to the Mandarins to viſit and com- 
**, pliment each other. In the ſpring, according to ancient 
& cuſtom, the Emperor fails not, wich great ſolemnity, to 
% hold the plough, and ſow different ſorts of grain. Twelve 
*© Lords are ſelected to aſſiſt in his labours; beſides which, 
© he is accompanied by fifty reſpectablo and aged Farmers, 
on whom he - himſelf beftows various preſents. The 
% Mandarins obſerve the ſame ceremony in every- town. 
The Emperor Yongchin commanded: the Governors of 
«towns, every year, to temit him the name of 'a Peaſant 
« of their diſtri, diſtinguiſhed for his application to Agri- 
culture, his irreproachable conduct, his family union, 
* his frugality, prudence, or peace-making among bis 
*« neighbours. The Emperor, on the Governor's teſlimony, 
© raiſes this man to the degree of a Mandarin of the eighth 
order, and ſends him honorary patents of his rank, by 
„ which he is qualified to wear a Mandarin's habit, viſit 
© the Governor, and ſit and drink tea in his preſence.” 


Abrige de Hf gen. des Ney. par M. de la Harpe. 


018) Barege, celebrated for it's mineral waters, is ſituated 
at the ſoot of the Pyrennees, and is only habitable from the 
month of May to the month of Od ober, at which period 
the inhabitants retire from this village to Luz, or other 
places in the valley of Barege, which contains ſeven- 
teen villages, and the little town of Luz. The inhabitants 
carry away with them all that they poffeſs, even to their 
very doors and windows, as the thieves are hardy enough to 
climb even mountains of ſnow, to go and pillage their houſes. 
Barege is a. few leagues from Bagneres, which alſo has it's 
mineral waters, with a delightful ſituation; and in the neigh- 

. Þourhood of the beautiful valley of Campan, five leagues 

5 | from 
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(191 All the. details, relative. to the Moravian Brethren, , 

. in the text, are exact; as are hkewile the Og 
: avodsl 21d ni Ni 1s 07 $5459 ** Ng Db. 

"Ihe 3 of the Moravian Brethren, is — 
moſt agreeably ſituated, and in the moſt bealthy part of 
Holland. The water of Zaſt is excellent, à very uncom- 
mon advantage in this country. Their gardens are extenſive 
and beautiful, and the building is compoſed of ſeveral large 
wings.  Witlya this enormous mals, all the widows, who 
have no children, ſleep in one vaſt room, and eat together 
in a kind of refedtory. The ſame. order is obſerved for the 
unmarried women, the widowers who. have no children, 
end the batchelors. Thus the-free perſons of both ſexes are 
kept ſeparate from each other; ſor che Brethren, who are 
widowers and batchelors, are not permitted to, go into, the 
apartments of the widows and maidens: they can meet them 
no where but in the gardens, nor ſee them any where elſe, 
except at Church, where they are hkewiſe ſeparate. The 
married people live together, in diſtin familes ; the women 
all wear jackets, and little mobed caps, tied under the chin 
with a riband; which is blue, if che woman be married; 


wh te, if a1 and red, if a; maid. They call each 


other brother and lifler, and appear to live in ſtiid amity z 


their apartments are exceedingly ſimple, but exceedingly 


ncat. The moſt ancient Brethren have the care of the boulc ; 
and it is to thoſe the members, who would wiſh to . 
mull addrefs themſelves, — 


| rid Church ſs a built ſquare, "without paintings 
or ornaments. Two large galleries, ſupported by pallars, 
occupy two of it's ſides; in one of which is an organ. 
Benches 
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| Benches are placed on the two other fides ; one of which 


fides is for the men, the other, in front, for the women; who 
each enter, and go out, on their own fide. Thus the men 
and — are kept entirely ſeparate. 


Near t the middle of the Church ſits a Brother, oppoſite a 
little table, on which is a large book. Every body is feat- 
ed; the men have no hats, they have no prayer-books, nor 
ever kneel; they only riſe for a- Moment, before they go 
out, at the cod of thetr prayers, 


The ceremony begins by the playing of the organ; after 


which the Brother, who is ſeated at the table, ſings by him- 


ſelf at firſt ; he ſtops, and the congregatiou reply in chorus, 
accompanied by the ſoft organ. This muſic has a raviſbing. 
effect; it is affecting, majeſtic, and heavenly. After the 
muſic, the Brother, ſcated at the little table, makes a kind 
of ſermon, or exhortation, in German, with which the 
ceremony concludes. They aſſemble in this Church 
twice a day, at ſeven.and at nine, and always in the. 
evening. They preach three times a week at their ſeven 
o'clock meeting, and read the Holy Scriptures the other 
four. Their prayers never laſt more than forty minutes, 
There is an air of modeſty, ſimplicity, and purity of man- 
ners, reigns through the Society, which greatly aſſects a 


: ſtranger. All labour, all are employed, and all are peace- 


able, prudent, and happy. This I myſclf ſaw at Zaſt, 


o 
END Or THE THIRD VOLUME, 
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